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THE REVEREND THOMAS OSMOND FRY. 



My DEAR YOUNO FrIEND, 

To whom can I so properly dedicate the following 
' pages, as to yourself, who have been the unwitting in- 
Btrnment of their production; — to whom I feel deeply 
indebted for all the interest afforded me by this pursuit ; 
— and to whom I think posterity will be grateful for 
having stimulated ein inquiry, which I venture to foresee, 
will ultimately be productive of relief to some of the sor- 
rows of life ? My long acquaintance with your upright 
principles and benevolent heart, during a sojourn of some 

I years in my house, where you formed the secure prop 
of my daily comfort, — and my subsequent knowledge of 
your history, assure me that nothing will afford you 
greater pleasure than to find tliat your own views on this 
mibject, have not been borne out by tliis inquiry, !^ indeed 
the supersession of those views shall remove one thorn 
from the pillow of sickness, — or extract the sting from 
one page of suffering humanity. And wiiile with such 
^L convictions, 1 shall never cease to regret your abandon- 
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VI DEDICATION. 

ment of a profession, to which you were so eminently 
calculated to become an ornament, I shall even more 
ardently hope for your comfort and success in that sacred 
office, upon the duties of which you have so recently 
entered; — and that in your daily cottage ministrations 
you will find cause to be thankful, for those earlier years 
devoted to the relief of physical suffering. 

Always believe me to remain. 

My dear young friend. 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 

W. Newnham. 
Famham, 
Dec, 29th, 1844. 
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To MY Readers, 

In inviting your attention to the almost forbidden sub- 
ject of human magnetism, I feel that some apology is 
necessary for thus occupying your time. My apology will 
be found, in a sincere desire to promote the honour and 
respectabihty of the professional character, and will be 
.plained by a simple statement of facts. 

Ahotit twelve months since, I was asked by some friends 
to write ft paper againsl mesmerism, — and I was furnished 
with materials by a highly- esteemed quondam pupil, which 
proved incontestably that under some circumstances the 
operator might be duped, — that hundreds of enlightened 
persons might equally be deceived ; — and certainly went 
far to show, that the pretended science was wholly a delu- 
system of fraud and jugglery, by which the imagi- 
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nations of tlie credulous were held in thraldom through 
the niitigftjie designing. 

Pflrh&pa in an evil hoar I assented to tlie proposi- 
tion tlius made : — hut on reflection, I found that the facta 
.■•.■b^rB me, only led to the direct j"""}'' t^^"' certain 
./•pTienomena might he counterfeited; — and the existence 
■ of counterfeit coin is mther a proof that there is some- 
where, the genuine standsird gold to be imitated; — the 
very act of Hypocrisy is a homage done to real virtue, 
because it shows that that -which is sterling is worth the 
trouhia and expense of imitation, and gives llie sanctioii 
of reality to perhaps an ill-underxtood and undefined 
xomethi'iy, — yet a something possessing such on amount 
of truth and value, as, by the proposition shall he worthy 
of the pains necessary to produce its semblance. 

It is indeed true, that this counterfeit coin, whether 
mineral or moral, is issued by bad men, aud for their own 
private purposes. But then it is to be remembered, that 
their first purpose is to seem hke good men — and to 
present the appearance of genuine fruits : — and how is 
the detection of this fraud to be aecomphshed ? — ^Not 
surely by denying tliat there was anytliing just, and good, 
and loyal, and true, to imitate, — but by inquiring into the 
different and distinguisliing marks of authenticity in the 
true image, and comparing these most carefully with their 
presumed resemblance. 

It was with an impression of this kind, that I dared 
not undt^rtnke to write against tlio rcaiity of that which 
mig^t ^ simulutfd bucouso it hod /»■«» simulated .- and 
that I determined on investigating for myself a subject. 
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which up to that time, had ohtained my unqualified con- 
tempt. I surrounded myself with the literature of animal 
magnetism — at least so far as London and Paris would 
enahle me to do so — and the result has been the growing, 
the complete impossibility of writing against it, — and the 
desire of asking you also, to inquire into the premises. 

It will he necessary as a preliminary to this investigation. 
to take a rapid glance at a few of those causes which have 
hitherto prevented a candid examination of magnetism by 
the only competent judges — viz. medical men. 

I. Medical men have very generally refused to ea^amiiw 
what they h&ve prejudged to he an outrageous system of 
.quackery; — and they have branded with the obloquy of 
mountebanks, all those who have professed to practise, or 
to believe the principles of magnetism. Yet, by so doing, 
they have placed themselves in a false position, — for it is 
their province to examine phenomena which are brought 
before them, and not to deny their existence, — especially 
when those phenomena ore said to be precisely similar to 
others, whose existenco as diseased Junction is acknow- 
ledged, and with which are associated the same order, of 
unexplained hut still undeniable manifestations. 

, in the course of its liistory, has been 
associated with many absurd and false opinions and illu- 
.sions; — and, as is almost universally the case, thedoctrino 
itself has been confounded with those occult and untenable 
Bystems which have been grafted upon it. This associa- 
tion has been fostered, if not produced, by the attempt to 
explain what in the present state of our knowledge is 
inexplicable ; — and to substitute the vagaries of the learned 
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for the less brilliant but mors useful record of observations, 
and registry of facts. The attempt to generalize from a 
small number of observationp, and to theorize even before 
these facts have been thoroughly eBtabliahed, and ade- 
quately tested, is almost sure to result in that kind of 
fanciful association, which has no basis save Hypothesis, 
and Je precisely opposed to the conclusions which 
from the observation and comparison of facts collected 
under different circumstances — at distant places — by 
various but upright and honest observers — of diversified 
cnlibre of mind, and habits of thought; whose united 
experience being brought together — and itn elements being 
tested by comparison, and separated by careful ai 
and classified and arranged, would by-and-hy show, in 
what they agreed and in what they difi'ered — what was 
inherent in, and essential to their nature, and what was 
extrinsic and accidental, — what was genuine, and what was 
factitious : and thus separated, ajid collected and arranged, 
would ultimately form a groundwork for inductive reason- 
ing, upon which a solid theory might be established. — In- 
stead of this, the attempt baa been made to reason firat, and 
to moke the facts bend to the hypothetical extravagance, 

3. Again, Magnetism has been prevented assuming a 
proper position in the route of philosophical investigation, 
because it has been taken up by many persons, as a mere 
matter of amusement, — and because it has been pursued 
for the sake of curiosity, and for the purpose of developing 
startling exhibitions, in order to excite the wonder of the 
md to sadsfy their morbid craving after novelty, 
instead of its employment being restricted to its curative 
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.and remedial agency — to be engaged only in tlie cause of 
suffering humanity, —and to be carefully protected from 
the unholy contact of those travelling demagogues, whose 
aim is to fill their own pockets by exciting the vulgar • 
surprise of their auditors. 

4. The progress of magnetism has still further been 
iietarded, by its having freijuently found its supporieie 
among men of a certain order of tlieologicaJ views, — that 
is, among those who saw in man's yfr^^ew^ condition, his 
beginning and his end ; — those who looked upon his ac- 
tions as the automatic result of his organisation ; — those 
who denied the existence of a controlling will, and 
of a spiritual principle in man ; — who denied his ac- 
.countability, — disbeheved the existence of a future 
atate of rewards and punishments — were thorough -going 
materialists — and in their hearts, — if not avowed/ y, 
sceptical on the subject of a Moral Governor of the 
universe, though perhaps they might admit of an original 
creating power. — Thus magnetism has been combined 
with scepticism and infidelity, and it is not to he de- 
nied that it has been often thus associated. But it has 
DO KffCMSffj-y connexion with such errors; and ih^ conver- 
sion of Georget late in life from materialism to spiriiuul- 
ism, is entirely to be attributed to his conviction of the 
troth of magnetic phenomena : — and the firm beHcf in 
Iheir reality, which marked the conduct and the writings 
of the philosophical Colquhoun, — of the enhghtened and 
religious Deleuze, — and of the truly excellent and pious 
TowDshend, are a sufficient guarantee that the doctrines 
and the practice of magnetism are not inimical to the 
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moralities of scriptural truth ; — while the weight of mini, 
of judgment, of morals, and of piety, is not to be paral- 
leled amoDg its oppoDeots. 

5. As the malerialism of one set of its defenders, so 
the injudicious conduct of another, which kept hefore the 
public eye, some rare occurrences in magnetism, and made 
the production of these occurrences and their consequences 
the first great aim of their pursuit, — instead of fixing the 
attention upon the simple and curatiYO processes of the 
science, has awakened the fears of the good, and has led 
them thoughtlessly, and without examination, to attribute 
to satanic agency, that which may really be explained by 
natural causes, — and to invest the whole doctrine with an 
atmosphere of fearfulness and apprehension, which has 
served to scare away from the inqoiry many simple- 
minded and excellent persons, who, while they admired 
scientific truth, loved their religion better, 

6. A sixth cause which has retarded among onrselyes 
the progress of magnetism, has been tlie absence of any- 
thing like a good Treatise in English upon the subject. — 
By far the best work on this ill-fated question ia by a 
barrister ; — but before it can carry weight with it, it must 
originate from a medical person — and therefore the Isis 
revelata never made much way, and although a third edi- 
tion has been lately published, yet its impression has been 
almost powerless. The "Facts in Mesmerism" of Mr. 
Townshend ore liable to tho same objection — collected and 

y a clergyman, whose habits, it will be supposed, 
B not such aa to lead him scrupulously to examine the 
laws of evidence, and who might easily be deceived by the 
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designing. The same objection exists against Mr. Sandbys 
otherwise valuable little treatise. Nor is this want in any 
measure relieved by the miBerable translation of Teste, 
which has been put forth under better anspices ; for Teste 
himself is not the safest autlaority, — and that authority 
has been so impaired by his " second-hand" clothing, aa 
to make the work altogether undesirable ; — and yet Oieee 
Bie the best books which are accessible to the English 
reader'; — inferior ones, whether pamphlets, or compilations, 
do not relieve the want, and sincere inquirers must go 
out of their own country's literature, before they can form 
an adequate idea of what is reoUy meant by magnetism, 
or of the uses to which it is justly applied, and ought to 
be restricted. 

7. And this leads to the development of another cause, 
which has prevented the advance of the doctrine — viz. 
ignorance as to its history, and misrepresentation as to its 
objects, its disciples, and its effects. The general idea 
Beems to bo that magnetism originated with a certain 
charlatan of the name of Mesmer — that after a time his 
fraud was exposed, and he himself obliged to quit Ger- 
many, — that he sought refuge in France, and for a while 
found there both disciples and dupes ; — that his doctrines 
and practice were then submitted to a commission of 
inquiry appointed by the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
whose report was unfavourable and led to the conclusion, 
^^ that the effects produced (which were not denied) were 
^^H simply resulting from the arts of a designing man making 
^^B u certain impression upon the imagination ; — tliat after a 
^^H number of years, a fresh commission was appointed, whose 
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report confirmed that of the^rxl ; — that subHequently the 
dootrine had fitllen into disrepute and bnd been pruutised 
only by tbe designing, and believed only by the duped ; 
— that its proceedings bad been banned because found 
worthless and miscliievous, and its pretended cures proved 
to be mendacious : — that in our time, it had been support- 
ed only by the weak and the wicked, while it has been 
opposed by tlie good, and by all the most talented tmd 
intelUgent of philosophic minds ; — that while it has been 
fostered and brooded over by chicanery and delusion, it 
has been opposed by truth, and candour, and reasoning, 
and charity, and benevolence ; — that it has been over and 
over again proved wanting in any rational basis ;— and 
finally, that its pretended facts are not to he believed, 
while its moral dangers and evils are incalculable. ^H 

Now, although we shall ultimately come ngain upon all ^H 
these points in detail, yet it may he as well at the outset ^H 
of OUT undertaking, to observe that a more mistaken and 
erroneous statement cannot be made, — that although tbe 
doctrine of magnetism may have been revived by Mesmer, 
it did not originate with liim, hut existed long anteriorly, 
in the views of some of the wisest and best of men ; — 
that whatever diiference of opinion may exist as to the 
character of Mesmer, and even allowing the very ttorsl, 
that he did not believe his own statements, (many of 
which are admitted to be incomprehensible,) and that he 
Kvailed himself of his doctrines o«/yyor thejiurpose ofJilliHy 
his own coffers, yet this does not impugn the truth of 
doctrines so grievously misapplied ; — that in the ^rst 
report of the French commissioners, its hasty conolusioiiB 
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were drawn without adequate investigation, while the fact 
of their Bttributing the ejects produced to another cause, 
viz. the agency of imagination, vb& in itself a proof of Che 
reality ofthofie effects, and their not being unanimous in 
these conclusions aSorAeA primd facie evidence, that the 
balance in favour of magnetism or imagination as the 
producing cause, yioa pretty nearly equipoised ; — that in 
the second report made after thirty-six years' interval and 
six years of careful inquiry, the commissioners stated the 
establishment of certain extraordinary facts, and recom- 
mended tlie subject as worthy of further ini'tstigation ; — 
that so far from the doctrine having fallen into disrepute, 
it has gradually extended its belief in France, Germany, 
Prussia, Russia, Holland, America, iSiC. ; — has produced in 
the two former countries about 1,400 publications ; — has 
accumulated its thousands of well-attested cascsj and 
hundreds of volumes, and has enhsted advocates of the 
highest taleut nnd unimpeachable integrity; — and that 
notwithstanding every species of opposition, it has main- 
tained its ground — advanced its pretensions more and 
more widely — embraced the wise and good among its 
adherents, — and signalized its progress by innumerable 
benefits conferred upon sufiering humanity, in its arduous 
but untiring march of unpaid benevolence ; — that with 
advancing years its objects and processes have become 
better defined, and barriers have been placed to those 
abuses, which in a greater or less degree attach to every 
human institution however good ; — that while it has been 
supported by the humane and charitable, — even claims for 
its principal motive, the love of beneficence, and has been 
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almost invariably practised wiihout fee,— and has been 

supported by argument, and an appeal to facts, it has 
been mEunly resisted by the interested, and by the 
poisoned weapons of ridicule and calumny ; — while it baa 
been based on the results of human taatimony, it has been 
attempted to be undermined by an unsupported denial of 
its facts, by all the acts of Jesuitical sophistry, of menda- 
cious representation, of uncandid statement, and of the 
suppression and sophistication of truth, — and by all the 
sinister artifices to which ignorant hardihood lays claim 
when assaulting scientific caution ;— moreover, that its 
defenders never have been met in a fair field, but have 
been always sought to bo overwhelmed by the secret arts 
of those who fear the light, and who prefer the triumph 
of indiscriminate condemuRtion to the trouble of investi- 
gation ; — and that its facts rest on a foundation which all 
but proves its fallacy to he impossible. These may seem 
to be extraordinary announcements, yet thej are true, — 
and the strangest fact of all, and the strongest in favour 
of the reality of magnetism, is, that during more than 
sixty years it has survived the conflict of opinion, and 
still lives, and thrives, and increases more and more. 

Let it be remembered that the foregoing observations 
by no means apply to certain curious phenomena, which 
hsve heen grafted upon magnetism, but which have no 
necessary connexion with it, which some of tlie best mag- 
oetisers repudiate, and which at all events require a greater 
amount of investigation; the only object of magnetii 
should he the relief or cure of disease, and within this 
limit it is to he strictly held : — of this effect, and of some 
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otkers, we shall attempt a philosophical explanation as 
we proceed, but we must first glance at the fact, that for 
the most part medical men as a body have been opposed 
to its doctrinea. 

Now the explanation of this fact is to be sought cliieBy 
in the style and constitution of their minds, and in their 
habits of thought and action : they are generally practical 
men, accustomed to look for what thej consider as 
demonstrable Bymptoms indicative of certain maladies, — 
and to call to their aid, the agency of certain remedies in 
which habit or experience has taught them to confide, and 
whose virtues under such circumstances they also consider 
as demonstrated. It is not often they give themselves 
the trouble of seeking the rationale of these symptoms, 
nor of tracing the varied influence of one morbid action 
upon all the complicated machinery of life; — it is not 
often that they set themselves to inquire after the modus 
operandi of medicine, — and still less frequently do they 
seek to elicit truth from a deeper search into Nature's 
arcana, — to extend the boundaries of knowledge by reason 
and induction — or to listen to new theories, — and to 
examine and to test their applicability to certain modes of 
morbid or of curative action ; nor will thoy generally 
inquire into the laws which regulate these actions at all, 
unless they be such as are capable of demonstration ; but 
they rather arrogantly assume that they are acquainted 
with these laws, though they are utterly incapable of ex- 
plaining them: — they will not at once honestly acknow- 
ledge their ignorance, and simply profess their belief in 
of such laws, in the same way as all men 
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of science do to many of ilie inexplicable agencies of 
natnre, — confBasittgth&thecajiparenidei'iationsareaXtriha- 
table to our ignorance of first causes ; and tliat tho changes 
of the wind, — the varieties of the seasons, — the alternations 
of snnfihine and cloud,— the endless varieties of weather, 
and many other unfathomable circumstances, all possess 
their laws and their principles, (did we but know tliem,) 
as undeviating as those which regulate day and night. 
But men of science, do not assume as proven these bidden 
agencies, nor appeal to them as demonstrations, nor fear 
to trust themselves to further inquiries, — nor refuse 
to listen to the unravelling of further discoveries, — nor 
pronounce as fallacious, results which have not been 
investigated, simply because they do not chime in with 
preconceived ideas, — nor contract themselves within a 
previously known, and explored but limited domain, 
beyond the boundaries of which they are wilhng to admit 
there exists much which is unknown, and which may be 
worth knowing. 

It must be confessed tliat this is extraordinary, while so 
many facts in their own science remain inexplicable ; take 
for instance the mode of the operation of medicine — opi- 
um for example. Now we noay reason for a long time on 
the effects produced by opium on the nervous and vascu- 
lar systems, — and we may aecertoin (puzzling admission) 
that these efFects will vary, not only in degree, but in kind, 
according to the dose given, and to the circumstances 
under which it is administered ; but none of these reasons 
will conduct us back to an explanation of how these effects 
are produced by the remedy ; and after oU^ we shall not 
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approacli much nearer to the truth, than did tlio reply of 
I 'the candidate for the degree of doctor of medicine, in 
I MoUSre's celebrated comedy of " Le Malade Imaginaire. 
Q. " Domandabo causam et rationem quare 

" Opium /oe/( dormire ? 
A. " Mihi a docto doctore 

" Domandatur causam et ralionem quare 
" Opium facit dormire ; — 
" A quoi respondeo 
" Quia est in eo 
" "Virtus dormitiva 
" Cujus est natura 
" Sens us assoupire." 
To which lucid explanation we may advantageously sub 
join the chorus of examiners — 

" Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere 
" Dignus, dignus es intrare 
" In nostro docto corpore 
" Bene, bene respondere." 
Another reason which has kept aloof from this investi- 
gation, medical men in genoral, has been its frequent 
alliance with quackery and knavery, — and its having been 
mixed up with a certain number of exploded hypotheses, 
which lived their little hour upon the stage of pubhc 
opinion, and then sank unheeded to tliat oblivious grave, 
I in which they remain unknown, except to a few literary 
book-worms, to whose tender mercies they are consigned, 
till a certain incalculable cycle has been completed ; — and 
then again, liiey are reproduced under some modification 
iiitahle to the age, by some danng aspirant after a niche 
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in the temple of jEsculapiua — again 
meral race of controversy, — again to be eclipaed by some 
newer and more startling hypothesis. In this way, ac- 
cording to the view which we hold, the tendency ascribed 
to the doctrines of magnetism, has hod a considerable 
influence on the judgment formed upon tliem, — and has 
probably assisted in obscuring their real churavter. It 
should, however, be remembered, that this is the ordinary 
course of scientific hypothesis, if it once go beyond the 
safe path of induction, and analogy, and obsei'votion, and 
experience ; and our own tecoUcctions will load us to this 
practical conclusion ; — witness, the entire failure, and 
decay, [ind extinction of the doctrines of the humoral 
pathology — and the present revival of modified humoriani 
— now rapidly gaining ground, — and at this day, finding 
scarcely an individual risking hia reputation for common 
sense, or common knowledge — by doubting that the 
fluids of the body, especially the blood itself, does play 
a most important pari ia the production of disease. 
Then as to the alliance with quackery; if it be so, it has 
not been gainful quackery, — i'or with a certain number of 
miserable exceptions, (and these permitted to intrude 
because tmdical men stood aloof,) the practice of magnet- 
ism has been one of pure benevolence, and not for the 
purpose of filling the pocket of the magnetiser: and if 
medical men will take it up, as a question of science, and 
a portion of the heohng art, the whole tribe of unprin- 
cipled wonder- mongers will he put down. 

Another cause which has operated against magnetism, is 
the ridicule which has been so unsparingly heaped upon 
10 
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the doctrine ; and the haxd names of dopes and jugglers, 
by which its professors have been assailed. Now ridicule 
is a weapon, whose barbed and poisoned point ronJdes 
and festers wherever it alights, and if tliere be one thing re- 
quiring a greater degree of moral courage than another, 
it is to bear to be laughed at, to bo pointed to with the 
insulting finger of scorn, and to be accounted aa fusy 
dupes. Let it be rememberod, that this weapon is seldom, 
almost never, employed in a good cause, though it is the 
comraon resource of the advocates of a bad one ; tliey 
are aware of its power, and are perfectly conscious, that 
if they can but steep its point in the poisonous compound 
of sinister motive, so as to impugn tho honest intentions, 
as well as the good sense of the opposite party, it is quite 
irresistible. Thu3,medical men exist upon opinion; to them 
reputation is life ; and if. by one adroit wound, their repu- 
tation for good sense and good principle, can be endangered, 
few indeed there are, who will not succumb to such hostility. 
Truly, there are some who have risen above these diffi- 
culties, whose names wili hereafter bo mentioned : but 
the greater number quail before such terrors, and retire 
to their quiet, modest, unobtrusive routine. 

We shall mention but one other cause, and we trust 
not very operative, but still one, which to a C'riain extent 
must have its influence. " II faut vivre," — and true, most 
tme it is, that in general it is very sorrj- living ; and 
that medioal men are engaged in a perpetual and most 
arduous struggle, to maintain themselves and their 
fiuailies in tlieir proper station. Now in spito of the 
moat disinterested benevolence, the law of self-preservation 
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will be uppermost, and there must be an inevitable pre- 
judice excited against every thing which may decrease 
the means of subsistence, — and of this number must be 
reckoned human magnetism ; but if so, its friends will 
be slowly gained, and generally recruited from those who 
are not so dependent for their daily food. It is im- 
possible not to admit, that this argumentum ad crumenam 
must bias the minds of many against any change which 
may endanger the hope of their gmns, and tend in any 
degree to supersede their craft, or at all events to en- 
danger its estimation. 

It will be observed that all these reasons are operating 
not so much against magnetism itself, as against the 
inquiry into its nature, and objects, and efficiency, all 
which we presume to be misunderstood. It is for this 
reason, that we are anxious to promote investigation, and 
that we shall now refer to some early writers, in order to 
prove that this doctrine is not a novelty, but that in some 
shape or other, its traces are to be found from the first 
records ; and that its phenomena Iiave always existed as 
the recognized manifestations of disease. 

It would lead me far beyond the reach of my own 
powers, or of your patience, to attempt a Jiistory of mag- 
netism from its earliest period, to the present time ; and 
indeed it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain its 
first traces, or to define its origin, because it exists in the 
constitution of nature, and is therefore as old as the 
creation : it is occasionally visible as it has been de- 
veloped by circumstances or apparent accident, and is 
again lost sight of till awakened by some analogous events ; 
it has been known, and oftentimes unwittingly practised 
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every age of the world ; and its professors for the time 
being, have been invested with a sacredness to which they 
were not entitled, or they ha^'e been accused of dealings 
with the Evil one, or they have been branded as impostors. 
Yet after all, magnetism may be said to be the medicine 
of nature — to consist in the communication of the exube- 
rant life of the healthy, to repair and sustain the deficient 
vitality of the sick, — and is ojily legitimately and justly 
nsed, when employed to restore that eijuilihrium of health, 
■which has been destroyed by malady. This is a most im- 
portant principle, and in various ways will come before 
several stages of our future remarks ; but as it is 
'the key-stone of the arch upon wliich rests the security 
of all future reasoning, it is now especially mentioned, 
that at every subsequent page, it may be carried with us 
as our guide, through doubtful or intricate passages. 

The distinct traces of magnetism are to he found in the 
recorded literature (whether -written, or sculptured, or 
banded down hy tradition,) of India, of the Egyptians, 
the Jews, the Persians, Uie Greeks, and the Romans ; 
they are to be descried in the eai'ly ages of Christianity, 
in the dark and middle ages, — at the revival of letters ; 
and tliey have been resuscitated and explored in modem 
times, even to our own day, and to the very year and 
month in which I am now writing. 

During the earUer periods, magnetism has existed under 

various names, yet all designating different shades of the 

fiBiue tilings ; by the Greeks it was termed sacred mynleriev 

If— hy the Romans secret remedies — by others magic, the 

)lack art, and the occult sciences ; — then again in the 
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middle ages wc find it under ihc denominaUoD of Incan- | 
tations, then magnetism, then the medicine of touch, 
and finally mesmerism witli its modem passes. 

Perhaps the best and most succinct bibliographical 
history of magnetism is to be found in an anonymous 
pamphlet, said to be a translation from Scobordi, a Jesuit, 
and purporting to be a confidential report on the eubjeot 
to the Grand Master of the Society of Jesus, in wbich 
the liveliest wit and the bitterest irony are brought to 
bear upon the opponents of magnetism, by one who affects 
to uphold them ag the espoused friends of his cause, 
and who exposes while he applauds all the Jesuitical and 
dishonourable proceedings of its enemies : this pamphlet 
it certainly unequalled for talent and interest, by any 
thing which the controversy has produced. 

The good effects of magnetism are oftentimes to be 
discovered in the histories of those who practised it simply 
as the medicine of nature, without theory, without a know* 
ledge of its principles, without rules, without art — with a 
simple, firm, and heartfelt desire to do good, and with 
a confidence of success. In many of these cases no 
somnambulism will have been produced ; indeed this 
state, though not to he considered as useless, is not iwrfis- 
' pensable ; and perhaps it would have been better for 
mankind that its phenomena should have remained undis- 
covered, than that they should have given rise to so much 
folly— should have developed such a desire after the 
curious rather than the useful — should have led away from 
rationohty, and oftentimes conducted its subjects into 
regions of fancy and ideality, where we can only suppose 
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that the vagaries of an eKcited and misdirected brain 
have taken the place of that, natural somBambuHsD], 
which ia uaefu] only while it is natural, and so long as it 
IB confined to tha patient's self, and to his own future, 
and not very remote history ; but which, with a single 
exception hereai^er to be noticed, is not to be trusted, 
when it oversteps these boundaries ; and which, since it 
is a phenomenon of rare oocurrence, to be found only 
once in twenty cases, would circumscribe, if it were indis- 
pensable, the circle of magnetic usefiilness within very 
■ narrow limits. 
Objecting as we do most strenuously, to invest a doc- 
trine with the name of one who was not its originator, 
and especially of one upon whose motives and conduct 
must ever rest the clouds of doubt and of suspicion, we 

(Bhall omit altogether the term mesmerism ; we shall 
lienoeforth drop the characteristic adjective human, and 
^eak only of magnetism, having no reference to mineral 
magnetism, or polarities, and so forth, but understanding 
by the term simply that which we have defined at p. 17, 
to consist in the imptirtiug of exuberant life, to those who 
were suffering from impaired vitality. In so doing, we 
confess that we have no affection for the term magnetism, 
^^ and employ it only till a better shall be substituted, 
^K To return from om- retrograde glance into the origin 
^^■of magnetism, it must he allowed, that for the sceptic or 
^™ Ae inquirer, the proofs of its existence, and of its efficacy, 
are not, and ought not to be, sought for in the facts of 
antiquity, but in those of the present day, or those which 
[ifcave been accumulated in the Intter end of the eighteenth 
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and early half of the nineteenlh century, and which every 
body may bring to the test of observation. 

If these facts preseuC phonomeou, which are not to be 
comprehended, it is quite just to refuse a blind ante/it 
to the doctrineB propounded upon such doubtful premises; 
it is right to reserve what we cannot understand, for 
farther inquiry, observation, comparison, and reflection, — 
but to reject at once and without examination, what can- 
not be undemtood, because we cannot understand it, is 
simply to proclaim that we will not give ourselves the 
trouble to investigate, — and not to acquire the right of 
denying its truth. 

But here we are met by a question which we must settle 
before we proceed, viz, the degree of credit which is to be 
given to human testimony. 

This inquiry is one of vital importance, inasmuch as 
the science of magnetism, and especially its application to 
medicine and surgery, must be considered entirely as a 
science of observation, destitute of those preliminary 
grounds of reasoning which ensure our assent by a simple 
appeal to the interior understanding without the evidence 
of the senses ; — and therefore it is, that its truth must be 
substantiated by the evidence of those senses, and mast 
depend for authenticity upon the correctness of their report, 
— in fact, upon the results of human testimony. 

If this testimony he given by unprejudiced individuals, 
or by those whom we esteem as such, and if it relate to 
events or circumstances, which naturally fall within the 
scope of our previously acquired knowledge, we have no 
hesitation in receiving it ; but the present question is one 
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^^fartiicb has relntion to phenomeuB of an unconunoQ and 
^^f startling charactBr, vdth the rrttionale of which we are 
wholly imacquainted. Yet there is so much evidence in 
favour of these phenomena, produced BJmilarly under the 
recurrence of the same circumstanceB, — similarly observed 
and testified to by a great variety of enlightened and dis- 
interested men — diffused over a period of sixty years, and 
Ioocnrring in every nation of Europe ; — and without the 
^ossibihty of concert between these witnesses ; all agreeing 
in the same material points, yet differing in those lesser 
Ijletails, which seem to confirm rather tlian to impugn, the 
Jionesty, and sincerity, and truth of their own testimony, 
40 an extent, that we must at least hesitate before we dare 
to reject it. 

It has been welt remarked by that eminent philosopher 

IXjaplaee, that we are so far from being acquainted with 
ail the flgenta of nature, and tlieir different modes of 
operation, that it is thoroughly unphilosophical to deny 
(be exUtence of phenomena which we cannot explain in 
Hie present state of our knowledge, — and that precisely and 
OTi/y because we have not seen them with our own eyes or 
may not be able to explain them. We ought, on the 
cMitrary, to examine the assumed matters of fact, with an 
BttentioQ more scrupulous, in proportion as they appear 
more difficult of adoption ; and here it is, that the estimate 
of probabilities becomes indispensable, to determine how far 
observations and experiments ttiust be multiplied in order 
to procure in favour of tlmr apparent agents, a greater 
amount of probability than is afforded by the ^ priori 
grounds, which seem to weigh against their existence, and 
their power. 
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Now as to the testimony in favour of alleged facts, it BO 
happecs, that I Lave possessed the means of inquiring 
into, and of ascertaining the uidispulable truth of mon 
than one case as related ; and irom this I gatJier confi- 
dence in the truthfulness of the narrator, and in the state- 
ment of other cases not materially differing in character, 
and which may be all classed under the same arrange- 
ment. But there are those who have wanted this opportu- 
nity; andycr/Aesewemustargue what degree of testimony 
is required in order to secure their belief. 

One word with regard to this evidence. — It has been 
aaid, that much more testimony is required to establish 
facts which ore opposed to Nature's ordinances ; and there- 
fore it has been presumed that mure than ordinary evi- 
dence tnas required in the present instance. But if this 
proposition were true, it is inappUcable ; for magnetism 
is the development of a la^w of Nature's, the rationale of 
which, in common with many other of her laws, is hidden 
in the present defective state of oor knowledge, but which 
nevertheless exists, and may one day be discovered, when 
a sufficient number of observations has been ohtEiined. 
Let it be remembered, that most of tlie phenomena of 
magnetism (if not all) have been found in nature, — that 
they have been recorded as instances of disordered func- 
tion, and not disbelieved : the only new thing is, that 
they may be produced at will, and that they may be em- 
ployed for iJte cure of disorder. This however is the 
extension and application of one of Nature's laws, not an 
interference with her established order, and therefore does 
not refjuire that extraordinary evidence, which has been 
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said to be necessary in order to establish the truth of a 
miracle. But as we have propounded a doubt as to the 
necessity for such overwhelming evidence, eveu in sup- 
port of ft miraculous fact, it will he well to examine more 
•j the value of human tesdmonj, in favour of the 
[Bth of any one recorded fact. 

But before we enter upon this celebrated argument, we 
' will advert for a moment to the character of the wi messes 
in favour of magnetism : they have been men of unim- 
peached veracity and integrity ; and they have witnessed 
the same things in different parts of the world, — at difle- 
rent times, and ander varying circumstances, so as to 
give the fullest character to faitliful testimony, which can 
be required. 

Here I am met by an insuperable difGcuIty : I cannot 
bring these witnesses before you in order that you may 
hear their viva voce testimony ; it is impossible even for 
me, to bring before you, their recorded, written, published 
attested evidence, on account of its being so voluminous. 
And I am obliged to ask your belief to my faithfulness as 
a reporter, and to my judgment in the selection of wit- 
nesses, and to the absence of credulity, and fimaticiam, and 
enthusiasm from my character. But I may have been 
unfaithful, a monomaniac, or a fanatic ; and here I 
must fall back upon your judgment, appealing only to the 
facts, that my inquiry was begun for the purpose of con- 
futing the doctrines of magnetism ; that I have advanced 
to the mature age of fifty-four, and that I can look 
back upon the past as devoted to truthfulness and honesty of 
^^^^nrpose — as unmarked by credulity — as opposed to fana- 
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ticism and mystery in every possible shape— as undefnced 
by those crotehets wliicli mark the monomaniac a! tendency, 
and as undistinguished by enthusiaum, except it be the 
enthusiasm of nJvancing profesaiomil iinowledge, and of 
relieving the sufferings of the miserable. 

Claiming therefore your belief in the sincerity and 
honesty of your reporter, he must just explain lo you 
that among the many thousand witnesses, he has alto- 
gether thrown aside as worthless all those — 

1. Who are witnesses only of one particular fact, or 
series of facts : 

•i,. Who maybe supposed to be i«(eres?tf(^ in proving 
the truth of their assertions : 

a. Who have not verified their assertions by every 
possible and prudent means : 

i. Who are said to have received advantages from mag- 
netism, and therefore whose judgments may have been 
warped by imaginary benefits conferred ; 

5. Who may, from their position, or connexion, or pre- 
vious association, have been prejudiced in favour of its 
phenomena : 

6. Who from their class in life, early education, and 
mental development, or literary or professional habits, do 
not appear likely to be free from tlie taint of easy credence ; 
and have not been accustomed to tliose processes of search- 
ing investigation, which for the most part belong to the 
philosopher only, and perhaps especially to the medical 
philosopher : 

7. Whose character for fidelity was not established, — and 
generally all those over whom the breath of suspicion 
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Gould exhale its withering blast, or the clouds of ignorance 
or deficient information, could encircle witti an atmosphere 
«f doubtfulness : — 

And having done so, your reporter has not withheld his 

belief from witnesses who are &ee from these taints, — from 

such men as Berthollet, Cuvier, Ampere Brogros, Provost, 

Dumas, Georget, PuysfeguFj Petetin, Virey, Montravel, 

Deleuze, Bertrand, Bourgery, Brichetoau, Broussais, 

.Crequi, Fomart, Gibert, Jacquemin, Kergaradec, Leroux, 

Patissier, Sahatier, Sanson, Itard, Lherminier, Marc, 

I'EsIon, Agassiz, Dupotet, Chardel, Foissac, Frapart, 

Wolfart, Kisser, Hufeland, Treviranua, Passevant, Boske, 

ienholt, Teste, Marjolin, Cloquot, Sprengel,Reil, Frant, 

[Authenrieth, Lavater, Hoffman, Zimmerman, Muratori, 

lOBtan, Lordat, Orfila, Husson, Kibes, Hecker, Reveille 

'arise, Cotquhoun, Elhotson, tind Chnuney Hare Towtis- 

lend, with many others not enumerated. 

It is also to be observed, that some of the above named 

are cited as affording unwilling leKiimony to 

le truth of fads upon which they had formed prejudiced 

linions, opposed to the reality of those facts : — and d 

'er, tliat this list might have been greatly enlarged with 

ith claases of witnesses ; — the above however is more 

lan Bofficiently numerous, for the reasoning I am aboul 

to ground upon it. 

Our present argument resta on the calculation of proba- 
bilities, and has been employed as an unanswerable reply 
to Hume's celebrated sopiiistry, with regard to the num- 
ber of witnesses necessary to establish the truth of f 
miracle, which he affirms to ha far greater than the 
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mony required for the establishment of any natural phe^J 
noaienon. 

It has however been abeady stated, and in a subsequent 
part of this discussion it will be more fully shown, thai 
the facts of Magnedsni are not miraculous ; that they are 
not opposed to, or deviations from, the order of nature, — 
but an exposition with which we liave been hitherto 
unacquainted, and with which our acquaintance is still 
very imperfect. 

If then we show, that the value of human testimony is 
BO great, tliat a small number of competent wtttiesses will 
establish the truth of a miracle, which is assumed by the 
great sceptic to require a more than ordinary array of 
evidence, — it will follow i\ fortiori, that a like number of 
competent witnesses will establish the truth of magnetic 
phenomena, beyond the possibility of any reasonable 
doubt. 

In the conduct of this argument, I avail myself of the 
calculations of Babbage, well pleased to shelter my own 
feeble powers, under the colossal shadow of such a giant 
mind. 

What number of witnesses, then, may be required to 
establish a truth, even which involves a complete subver- 
sion of the order of nature ? There are to be found wit- 
nesses, who will speak the truth, and who are not them- 
Kelve» deceived .-—and the probabihty of a statement made 
by two such persons, unknown to, and unconnected with 
each other, being false, is as 1 to lO'OOO : if there ar 
Mree such witnesses, the odds are as 909'999 tol, against 
(heir agreeing in error ; — and so on, if there be four or 
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Jive such witnesses, to a calculation of numbers in favour 
of their truthfulness, which greatly exceeds my powers of 
numeration. 

The inference to be drawn is, a fortiori, that as, " if 
independent witnemee can be found who speak truth 
more frequently than falsehood, it is always possible to 
assiffn a number of independent witnesses, the impfoba- 
m,biiiti/ of the falsehood of whose concurring testimony 
vail be greater than that of the improbability of the 
miracle itself: — so, the same number of independent 
witnesses will still further establish the testimony as to 
a fact, which is distinctly not a miracle, — which is not a 
deviation from the order of nature, — but which is really 
found as a natural product. 

Have not these conditions been iulfilled ? And has 

not the advance of truth been prevented for the last sixty 

years, by obstinately denying the facts of magnetism, 

without investigating the evideitce or testimony on which 

L^ey rest; and by supposing and asserting, that the hun- 

i and thousands of educated and honourable wit- 

fnesses, with the fullest opportunities for inquiry, from one 

end of Europe to the other, have all been deceived, hy 

different and unconnected parties, who have all united and 

K/VM%foABTBtoi to employ the same means of deception ? 
iViicnce but from heaven, could men unakilleil in arts, 
?; 
)te 
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:b but from heaven 

aug ages bom, in vaiioua paita, 
Weave sucli agreeing tnlea ? Or how, or why 
Should nit conspire to chea^ us with b lie ? 
UnflBked their paine, ungrateful their advice. 
Starving theii gain, and martyrdom tbeir price.'* 
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Let the calculation of probability be applied to these 
two cases, and the quostion of testimony may be safely 
left to unprejudiced common sense. 

Among the hundred pupils who snhscribed to Mesmer 
for instruction, if magnetism had been a deception, is it 
possible to conceive tliat not one of these should Lave 
detected the delusion ; — that not one should have pubhshed 
their dupery, especially when invited to do so, by the 
opponents of magnetism in high places ; — that not one 
wished to make a fortune by the secret, but that all were 
desirous the public should benefit ; — nay further, that 
anaong those who were viost exaijierated by the private 
conduct of Mesmer, not one was to be found, who did not 
attest tliat he had made a useful discovery .' 1 

Again, there exist some thousands of public, written, 
published testimonies as to the facts ; and even these do 
not constitute a tenth part of those whose evidence has 
not been published : so that after rejecting all the doubt- 
ful testimony according to the plan mentioned in a former 
paragraph, there remains such a mass of unexceptionable, 
and irrefragable proof, as far, very far to surpass the 
limits of the calculation of chances as to the possibility of 
falsehood. 

This is stillfurther supported by the fact, tliat at Stras- 
hurgh, a society was formed, which in 1789 consisted of 
188 members, many of whom were distinguished for their 
rank in life, or for their literary attainments, and others 
for their high reputation as medical men : the transactions 
of this society wore conducted upon a plan, that avoided 
every chance of dupery ; and tliese were regularly verified, 
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l«ttBSted, and published, till poliuual trouWes destroyed 
pthe aasociatioii. 

Similar societies were formed at Bordeaux, LyoDS, and 
I many other places. 

And when thus analogous facts have been witnessed 
in different countries, at distant intervals, and by ob- 
I servers who had no kind of communication one with 
I another, there is strong evidence in favour of their truth : 
; behoves ua to inquire, whether some fiartn of the 
[ evidence only, have beeu aiserted by some, and denii-d 
I by others, because in that case it would be necessary to 
[■ receive as established evidence, only so much as all un- 
agreed upon. This, of course, according to the laws of 
I evidence, does not attach to the silence of some upon par- 
l ticular points, because it is not to be supposed, (and in the 
■ nature of things it is impossible,) that each observer 
[ stould see all the same phenomena, or shoald be equally 
[ impressed with similar viewa. 

The proof that certain effects are consequent upon cer- 
I tain presumed causes, must greatly depend upon the num- 
I ber of similar facts attested by credible witnesses ; and 
[ even tbis is apparently B.Jeehle proof, for those who have 
t not witnessed the facts, and who, therefore, without calcu- 
lation, always feel entitled to believe, that the witnesses 
have been influenced by prejudice, or exaggeration, or 
enthusiasm ; and if they recognize any misrepresentation 
ae to subordinate facts, they immediately think themselves 
entitled to reject tbe whole. 
^^^^Jth^ been already shown, how very narrow, prejudiced. 
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and untnie a position is the present ; but we conclude by 
saying first, that we ciui iifford to throw aside every par- 
ticle of doubtful tastimony ; and having dune so, it is 
impossible that the philosophers who remain were oil visi- 
onaries, or that the pntients cured, and their medical at- 
tendants, and. Mends, and the attesting witneasoa, magis- 
trates, and learned persons, wore all dupes or deceii-ers ,- 
and without thin, the facts of magnetism must be «rf- 
mitted. 

Secondly, the facts, if not true, must be tho result, 

a. Of an unperceived jugglery. 

b. Of an incomprehensihle hazard. Or if true, 

c. Of an ill understood faculty. 

The first is impossible, because of the precautious 
whicli have been taken, and of the great number of wJt- 



The second is equally imposaible, because tbe chakcen 
of being right (according to tho mathematical calculations 
of probability) in any considerable number of successive 
trials, are so infinitely few, as to authenticate the attested 
fact, beyond the possibility of doubt. 

Tho third iuference is just, because not being the result 
of dupery, or hazard, and being indisputable, it must 
result from a faculty which we do not comprehend. 

Not is this wonderfiil, since it is the fact, that there is 
every where a limit placed to our inquiry ; tliat we do not 
arrive at^rsi causes, and that our best conducted re- 
searches, lead us, in matters of science, only so far as to 
tliis limit, to a certain something, which we. not being 
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able to pasB, call a first cause, but wbieb oertain some- 
thing has also behind it an original cause, which we do 
not compreiiend, and cannot investigate. 

Before then tliat we pass judgment upon a doctrine 
opposed to our previous opinions, it is necessary to ini|uire 
into its proofs, — to ascertain the assertions, the facts, or 
the reasonings upon which it is grounded ; and at the 
outset of this inquiry, to banish the prejudices of the mind. 
The proofs depend upon the number, the character, the 
information, the motives of the witnesses; upitn the 
probahility that they have not been deceived; upon the 
agreement of their various testimonies ; and upon the 
agreement and harmony subsisting between the vtirious 
parts of the same evidence. 

I ask only the admission of the evidence of irrepi-oach- 
able witnesses, and concerning facts, about which they 
.oould not be deceived : — let all the doubtful circumstances 
be rejected at once ; let suspicious evidence be counted na 
nothing; allow of none but self-evident consequences; 
and let every principle, and every assumed ftict be ^m- 
missed, which is at variance with any estiihlished law of 
nature. 

Bat on the other hand, let not examir'ation be refused, 
because of the wild extravagances of some enthusiasts; 
let it be remembered, that a fact, though badly supported, 
may yet be a fact : and let it ever be borne in mind, that 
among those who deny magnetism, not one is to be found 
who has himself investigated its trutli : while, whatever 
difference of opinion is to be found among magnetisers, 
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none whatever exists as to the reality and efficncy of the 
agent. 

Once again, compare the works for and against mitg- 
netism; the former abounding in well attested facts, the 
latter in groundless assertion, vague objection, or point- 
less ridicule. Even the early commissioners of the 
Academy and Royal Society of Medicine do not deny 
the effects, which they admit to be extraordinary, but 
wliich they refer to the influence of imagination ; and 
having done %o fairly, it ia impossible not to come to the 
conclusion, that there is a reality m magnetism ; and that 
no other cause could produce the same effects. 

If at the present stage of the inquiry, I am asked for 
an explanation of phenomena, my reply is, thot theory 
can only properly result from a large assemblage of facts, 
and from the laws which these seem to possess in common ; 
that some of the alleged facta may be doubtful ; that 
others may not be sufficiently established, and others only 
partially true : and therefore that, at the present time, 
theory should be given up, and that the only object should 
]e, to search for facts, to establish or destroy the pre- 
sumed truth of magnetism. 

Medical men have the iest possible opportunities of 
testing these truths, because they are brought into imme- 
diate contact with malady, because they enjoy the quiet 
confidence of their patients, and because they can employ 
the magnetic processes, without the patient even being 
aware of such an intention ; without therefore the possi- 
bility of collusion, or of simply acting upon the imagina- 
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1 tjon : tat then, on their partSj it is necessary that they 
f should desire to do good, that they should hones//// seek 
[ after information, and that tliey should wait for a large 
[ seriea of facts, before tliej begin to reason upon them. 
This object is beat attained "by qttiei investigation ; for 

if attempted by a body of medical persons, instead of 
I seeking after truth, and noticing and comparing the effects 
laluraily produced, they will be devising a number of 
f experiments, varied in a thousand different ways, in order 
[ to detect the cause of an assumed illusion, their attention 
\ will be distracted, their will without energy, and imperfect 

effects calculated to increase rather than to dissipate 
1 doubt, will be the consequence. Besides, they begin to 
\ investigate as sceptics : he who intends and wishes to see 
L for himself, is in a disposition favourable to houest uud 
I rational belief; but they who assemble to see for others 
I (the public) tlirow aside the usual evidence upon which 
I belief is founded, and ask for an amount of demonslra- 
\ tion, which the nature of the ease does not admit. 

Thus for instance, assuming that there is a magnetic 
I influence communicable from one individual to another, 
' and without here discussing the question of whether this 
I is, or is not, a fluid, they ask ichy is this influence com- 
I municable by the will ? No answer can be given to 

this questioQ beyond the observation of the effects pro- 
1 duced. 

For one moment consider how unreasonable is such a 

question. As well might be asked an explanation, ichy 

and hour, the will is directed to the arm or the leg ; or 
c 3 
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how an idea excited in the sensorium, prompts to the 
executicm of certain movements; or how are produced 
any of the effects dependent upon the inexplicable reci- 
procal influence of body and mind ? 
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Having thus cleared away some of the clouds, which 
have rested upon the pathway of the investigaiion of 
magnetism, we are better prepared to enter upon that 
inquiry, which should onahle U9 to form an enlightened 
opinion, and candid estimate of its merits. 

Acknowledging the impogsihility of explaining many 
of its phenomena, and avowing the wish to du so, only 
in proportion, as the route to such explanation seems 
obvious, we would, however, seek to establish two negative 
principles ; 

First, the phenomena of magnetism are not attributable 
to Satanic agency : 

Secondly, the phenomena of magnetism are not super- 
natural in any sense of the word. 

I. They are not to be attributed to satauic agency. 
8 not intended to assert, that tlie great enemy of man- 
kind, is incapable of exerting an immense inBuence upon 
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the hodily aystem, as well as upon tlie intellectual mani' 
festations; as a proof of liis power we need only look to 
qU the disorders of society, and all the moral evil, which 
has overturned the harmony, nud defaced the beauty of 
the creation of God ; which has introduced crime and 
death into Uie world, and destroyed its happiness and 
its peace, by the infliction of sickness, and a thousand 
other physical, mental, and moral evils. But o«<? of 
these very evils has been the limiting of man's under- 
standing, — and the substitution of unknown fear, and 
superstitious awe e.s princi/iies of action, in the room of 
the knowledge and love of truth, and confidence in God. 
Hence inexplicable phenomena have been attributed to 
direct satanic agency, because they were inexplicable; 
and this only because of the feebleness of man's un- 
derstanding, in consequence of his indirect perverting 
agency. 

It is, however, sufGcienL to show that this position is 
untenable, from the simple tendency of magnetism to 
heal disease, — to soften the rigours of suffering, — to com- 
fort the afflicted, — to exalt, to brighten, to purify, and to 
enlarge the mental manifestations; — and to develop a 
t of feeling, which lifts man Irom the degraded 
and impure atmosphere of earth to tlie purer and serener 
air of a nearer approach to heaven. Direct satanic 
agency must ever he mischievous in its influence : mag- 
netism properly directed ia only beneficent, and cannot 
therefore be attributable to the operations of Satan. 
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ID any sense of the term ; and they are not so, first, be- 
cause they do not contravene any known law of nature, — 
and secondly, because they possess no distinctive charac- 
teristic, which has not been shown to exist in nature, in 
some form or other. In asserting this, we by no means 
wish it to he supposed, that we utiderstand the rational 
of these characteristics ; it is enough for our purpose that 
they exist, — we are not called upon to explain them. If 
then these phenomena exist, without infringing any one 
of nature's known laws ; still further, if they exist as the 
exponents of certain physical conditions, and of certain 
natural laws, though confessedly above our present com- 
prehension, it follows that they cannot be superna- 
tural. 

But we must explain these propositions, a httle more 
in detail. These phenomena then are not supernatural, 
because. 

First, they do not contravene any known law of nature ; 
if they did, the effects would be /«i>-a(;!//oas. We admit 
that the effects produced are extraordinary, hut they are 
not miraculous, since the order of nature is not chanyed, 
or suspended, or inverted, and without these attributes, 
no event, however extraordinary, -can be a miracle. — 
Deny or assert the truth of magnetic phenomena, — yet 
the doctrine of miracles remains equally unscatlied : — the 
former ore dependent upon liuman agencies — the latter 
can only be effected by Divine Power. 

Compare any one of the miracles of our Lord with 
any cure of magnetism, however surprising; — the one 
win be found to consist in the instantaneous accomphsli- 
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ment of a certain object without any, or with very in- 
adequate means ; the other mil be found to be the result 
of the repeated and energetic employment of powerful 
means, though we are unacquainted with their nature, or 
mode of action : — the effect produced being alway3 gradual 
— and nei^er such for instance as the restitution of any 
organ wboae function was absolutely destroyed by the 
alteration of its tissues. If we use tlie term miracle in a 
more extended sense, for any thing we do not understand, 
then indeed, we are surrounded by miracles ; our own 
existence for a moment is miraculous, — and magnetic 
phenomena are miraculous. But in that case, we must 
employ some other term to designate the alone actings of 
Divine Power, or we shall confound as ojie, two thing* 
which are essontiEdly difFeront. 

In reahty, the admission of the doctrines of magnetism 
throws no difficulty in the -way of the Christian's belief in 
miracles ; because those doctrines possess nothing in 
common with the interruption of nature's laws, through 
the soh agency of the Divine will ! But it does oppose 
the belief of pretended miracles, by proving that facts 
which were once considered as miraculous by the unwise, 
are shown by magnetism, to have been only the result of 
a faculty naturally possessed by man ; — thus referring 
natoral events, to a natural, though inexplicable cause, — 
and thus taking away the only basis of support from 
enthusiasts, quacks, deceivers, and impostors of every 
kind. 

Secondly, the phenomena of magnetism exhibit 
tinctive characteristic, which has not been shown to exist 
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in nature, in somo form or other. These may not be al] 
foimd associated in any otte patient; but they have been 
marked and recorded in the annals of medical literature. 
Thus, in the varied forms of hysteria, catalepsy, dreaming, 
reverie, natural somnambulism, we find, in some patients, 
the magnetic slumber, — the consciousness during tliat 
state, — the cataleptic rigidity of muscle, — die power of 
dispensing with the ordinary aid of the senses, — the 
perfectly safe guidance of themselves in difficult circum- 
stances, — the orderly performance of various difficult 
duties, — the selection of certain papers required, from 
among a great number of others not wanted,— the capa- 
city for reading without the aid of the visual organs, — 
the transposition of the senses, and the power of hearing, 
seeing, &c. through the epigastric region ; — the power 
of seeing and knowing events taking place at distant 
places, — the faculty of second sight, — the gift of " pre- 
vision," — the power of discerning internal movements, — 
the phenomena of " extasc ;" — all those facts together, 
with other minor ones not meutionod, but dependent upon 
the same state of exaltation ofthe faculties, are to befoimd 
recorded, — not as produced by magnetic agency, and 
produced at will, — but as the spontaneous products of 
nature herself in ordinary or natural somnambulism ; 
magnetic action, therefore, has o-ai^ facilitated the mani- 
festation of identical faculties, and simply claims the 
merit of applying these faculties for the relief of suffering 
humanity. 

In my own experience, I was called some years since 
to witness phenomena of this kind, in a young lady of 
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the neighbourhood ; I recognized them as catalepsy in a 
very severe form, — tried various remedies wliich were 
useless, and contented myself, at last, by deciding that 
they were intractable phenomenft, with the chubo of which 
we were thoroughly unacquainted ; — and now only regret 
that I Inst such an opportunity for greater investigation, . 
Dr. Dai-win and others htive recorded similar cases, but 
perhaps the most remarkable and interesting, because the 
best watched, are those published a few years since by 
Petetin ; these were seven in number, and are assuredly 
very remarkable. 

But if BO, our position is established ; and we may 
fairly presume to pursue our inquiry into animal magnet- 
ism. Still I find a superstitious dread of this inquiry, 
because we cannot explain the rationale of the effects 
produced; — and because it is said to be an invasion, of 
the prerogative of mind ; and as I wish to carry my 
reader's judgment and feelings along with me, I must be 
permitted to clear away these objections. 

It is admitted, that we cannot explain the phenomena ; 
we can only see the effects, hut we cannot trace the links 
of causation, — that is, we cannot do so, in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge. But is it not tlie fact, 
that during the lastfew years, many things have been ex- 
plained, which were thought to be inexplicable : many 
things have had their compound nature demonstrated, 
which were previously thought to be simple and un- 
compounded ; many things have been done, which were 
thought to have been impossible ; many things which 
objects of superstitious fear, are now objects of 
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j scientific and delighted inquiry ; — many things which 
I were attributed to the special interference of the gods, and 
I thought to be proofs of their anger, are now shown to be 
I perfectly natural, — subject to established laws, — and ad 
mitting of calculation to a perfect nicety ; — and may we 
,not therefore hope to drive still further back the boun- 
daries of knowledge, and to find diligent observation re- 
I warded by scientific discovery, 

I True indeed it is, that we cannot explain the cause of 
* magnetic phenomena, — but can we explain the simplest 
natural events ? — Can we say why the wind blows to-day 
from the west, — why it blew yesterday from the east, — 
or why it will blow to-morrow from the south, and the 
Lnext day from the north ? Can we explain why water is 
Efionverted into vapour at a certain temperature, or into 
ice at a certain other temperature ? And is it not a fact 
that there are inhabitantsof the world, who ore in total igno- 
rance of the latter piienomenon, and who would not beheve 
it, if related to them ? Or can we finally explain why 
the bread and meat which we consume at dinner, are first 
rendered fit for the process of nutrition by that of diges- 
tion — are then converted into chyle — carried into the 
blood — sent round the system — employed in tlio forma- 
tion of bone and muscle, and ligaments, and nerves, and 
blood-vessels, and all the various secretions, — and finally 
brought back again to the stomach in the shape of ner- 
vous influence, to enable it to continue its unwearied round 
of function ? we cannot in any one instance ; — but if so, 
what right have we to ask for an explanation of other 
laturat phenomena, before we have even given our atten- 
tion to their investigation ? 
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Again, the processes of mELgnetism are said to be an ; 
itn'asion of the prerotjath-en of mind ; — and many excel- 
lent persons are fearful of committing themselves to the 
inquiry on this account ; — and still more, on account of 
the corollary wiiich they attach to this position, that this 
is an interference with the order of Providence. These 
fears proceed from confounding mind with its organ, — 
and homforffettiiiff the design of magnetism! 

The apprehensive idea thus entertained, seems to be, 
that by some supernatural agency, such an influence is 
obtained upon the mind, as renders it wholly subservient, 
— and takes away its power of volition, its freedom of 
choice, its distinction between right and wrong, and its 
capacity for choosing good and refusing evil. 

Now this position is replete with error; for first, the 
agency is not supernaturftl, as has been shown above : — 
is not mental, nor acting through mind, but purelyT^Aysi- 
cal, — and acting tlirough the body upon the brain, so as 
to produce a pccuhar, but naturnl though unexplained 
condition of that organ ; — during which state indeed, a 
high degree of sympathy with the Magnetiser is created, 
— a sympathy which like many other good thingx may he 
abused, but wliich in itself, and left to its own influence, 
produces a valuable exaltation of the faculties of the 
mind,— enlarges its power of discernment, — purifles and 
exalts its moral sensibilities, — and defines more strictly 
even than in the waking state, the boundaries between 
right and wrong ; — thus augmenting the power of the 
organ of a well regulated mind, and therefore in itself 
essentially enlarging instead of contracting its preroga- 
tives and privileges. 
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^ Even this irrefutable aj-guiQeBt need not have been 
Rfidduced, bad it not been for the common habit of con- 
B^founding things so essentially different as animal mngne- 
I tism, and lucid sleep -waking. For without the lalter 
■• the former has an independent existence ; and this 
l-^c^/, as well as its design of usefulness has been 

■ ■-frequently forgotten in the inane desire of following out 

■ curious inquiries in Psychology, 

I It should ever be remembered, that the design of mag' 
F netism, is to relieve the sufferings of humaniLj ; and this 

design remains unaltered, however it may have been 
mixed up with the phenomena of Clairvoyance, and thus 
associated with truths and errors, which in a subsequent 

ipart of this work, it will be our business to separate. 
Enough has been said at the present time, to show the 
groundlessness of the apprehension of the most timid, and 
ihe most uonscientious ; — and to declare, that in the 
hands of the good, Magnetism ia one of the boons of 
Providence, — which though it may be perverted in the 
hands of the wicked, is not ev«n then more mischievous 
than opium, and some other similar agents. 

Admitting however, that it is capable of perversion, is 
an argument not for laying aside, hut for restricting its 
employment, so as that it should be always under the - 
direction of medical men : — not that we would claim for 
medical men an exemption from all evil propensities; 

I but that we claim for them a superior knowledge of physi- 
eal relations, and a better power of discrimination as to 
Qie mode, the degree, the extent, the frequency of admi- 
nistration of magnetic remedies : — and we believe too that 
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the remedy ia less likely to be misRpplied in their bands, 1 
becEiuse first, as a body, they are as exemplary in their J 
feelings and principles a& any other body of men simi- 
larly placed, — and because as they life only by the opinion 
of others, reputation is dearer to them than life, and the 
loss of that repulation is fatal to their means of suhsis- 
Nobody ia afraid of trusting in t/teir handu the 
administration of poisons; — nobody is afraid of admitting 
thena into the bosom of their families : — on the contrary, 
i but themselves are so thoroughly acquainted with 
family history, or so frequently intrusted with family secrets ; 
none therefore so proper to be confided in, with the direc- 
tion of magnetism, — tbe practice of which, we shall by- 
and-by see, is so carefully surrounded with barriers, ss 
to render it all hut impositible to overstep tbe boundarieB 
of propriety, 
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In prosecuting the present inquiry we wish it to be 

understood, tliat though we may occasionally endeavour 

t to explain some of the phenomena presented to our notice, 

[ and to show their imalogy, or even identity with other 

natural facts, yet we do not intend to propound anygene- 

L rat theory of magnetism ; — there are at present ao many 

I features ahout it which are inexplicable in the existing 

[ state of our knowledge^ that the part of the wise philoso- 

L nher is yet to accumulate hia facts, and extend his 

\ observations, and endeavour to ckasiiy them as he pro 

is, in order that lie may ultimately possess a fund of 

j reasoning, from which general inferences may be drawn. 

It has been said by our opponents, that magnetism 

does not in general act upon persons who are in good 

health, and that on those whose health is deranged, its 

influence is hy no means uniform ; that it disturbs some 

while it tranquillizes others ; that it generally accele- 

■■ rates the respiration and circulation, while in other rarer 

[• cases it renders their movements more sluggish ; that 

fi in some it occasions involuntary twitchings of muscular 
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fibre, while in others it gives rise to a slate of cataleptic 
rigidity, differing however from ordinary cases of Cata- 
lepsy, in that the muscles so Ji.red, not only retain their 
position till that position is altered, but admit not of 
change, find remain rigid till ttniiiai/Tiflised : — BJiii that it 
often produces cataleptic slumber, and in a few instances 
gives rise to lucid somnambulism. 

Granting tliat these varying conditions may be appa- 
rent, do they yet form any objection against magnetism ? 
Is it not constantly the case, that the effect of remedies is 
influenced by the state of the constitution at the time ? 
Is not the aame absolute temperature cold at one period 
of the year, and hot at another ? Does not opium 
increase the irritability of one, while it diminishes 
the excitability of another ? Does it not produce 
sleep with one, and uiiconc|uerahle wakeinlness with ano- 
ther ? Do not precisely the same mental emotions 
quicken the circulation and the respiration of one, while 
with another they drive hack the sluggish blood to its 
citadel the heart, which has great difficulty in relieving 
itself from the oppression ? Is not the ner\*ous system of 
one excited, of another depressed, by the same mental 
and physical agents ? Is not one cheered and calmed, 
another agitated and depressed, by green tea ? Is 
not one dismayed and rendered powerless by difficul- 
ties which are absolutely necessary to arouse another to 
energetic exertion ? Does not every medical mau flnd^ 
that the agency of his remedies is altered by constitution! 
even by variations of tte same conatitntion at different 
periods of life, or under changed circurastaucea ? And 
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why then are we to ask for uniformity in the effects of 
mngnetism, when we do not fiad it any where besides in 
nature's ample boundaries ; aud especiaiiy when it is 
allowed on all bands, that agents upon the nervous system, 
are less within our power of observation, — are more sub- 
jected to variations, and are less within the scape of our 
knowledge, than any other influence ? 

But this does not forbid our researches, thougb it may 
|-3Cender them more difficult. In attempting to clftssiiy the 
Piosults which may come before us, it is obvious that we 
should endeavour to select those cases, which possess the 
greatest amount of affinity. Now the points ou which 
these cases all agree may he obvious, and our task is then 
L easy : — but they may he the very opposite, — they may be 
idenied by some and affirmed "by others, and then our 
Etask becomes exceedingly difficult, to trace out and define 
fttiie properties or circumstances in which they all agree, 
a others inwhich there may be great variety of approxi- 
mation to this agreement, — or from those in which tbey 
absolutely and widely differ. 

In conducting this process, such is the imperfection 
of the human mind, and such its love for anticipatiou, 
I iheX the inquirer is almost sure of fixing beforehand upon 
' Bome one point of fancied agreement, and setting out 
upon the investigation of the cases, with ihis prejudice in 
his mind : the eSect will obviously be, tliat the direction of 
his search receives its bias from this one phenomenon ; — 
ihal he no longer looks at the u'/ioi^ of tlie circumstances, 
but searches after this phantom of his own creation, 
aks to make the phenomena bend to his precon- 
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ceived opinions, and thence comes tbe disposition to 
httsty conclusions, — to generalisation upon insiifBcient 
data, — and to hazardous inferences from the nupjmsed 
known (the true offspring of prejudice) to tlie really un- 
known. It cannot but be seen at once, how injuriously 
this mu9t operate upon any attempt to extend the boun- 
daries of knowledge, because it taies up a conjectural 
position within them, and from this point, seeks to draw 
inferences for circumstances, and eTcnts, and properties, 
and influences, which are far removed bei/ond those boun- 
daries. 

It is true, that so great is the uniformity of nature's 
operations, as to create a strong tendency, and a most 
fascinating temptation to believe, that the truths aetuallt/ 
before us, may represent the shadows or images of truths 
completely hidden from our view ; — and therefore an 
almost irresistible leaning to draw inferences from 
agencies before our eyes, to those which are beyond the 
reach of sensible experience. Admitting this temptation 
however, we must ask if we are quite sure, that we are 
really acquainted with the causea of the phenomena before 
us ? and even if we can answer this question in the 
affirmative, are we quite sure, that we are so acquainted 
with the unknown properties and circumstances, as that 
we shall be enabled to detect their coincidences, — their 
analogies, — their differences, — their varieties, —and their 
degree of uniformity ? 

But if not, how dare we venture upon conclusions, with' 
a more extended acquaintance with the source of the 
phenomena before us ? The inabiUty to do \ 
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degree dimimBhes our conviction, that some real analogy 
does exist, though we may have failed to discover it, — 
I -and that generally, from our too groat precipitancy ; — it 
I IB a proof only of the feehleneas of onr own powers,— -or 
of the mis-direction of our researches: — the certainly 
that there is a riffht path, is not diminished by our having 
taken a wrong one ; — and our own perplexity arising from 
tiie dense fog wliicli obscures us, only adds lo our anxiety 
to trace out that right path : — the only effect upon a truly 
philosophic mind will he to excite a more diligent search 
after those characteristic circum stances, which may indi- 
cate the real points of comparison, and Jrom which, hy 
the guidance of analogy, we may securely reason from the 
kaown to the unknown. 

While, however, we claim for the present reasoning, that 
I it is of an inductive character, we are bound to admit, 
vHiat writers on this subject, have frequently forgotten the 
r*ober paths of investigation, and have occasionally di- 
verged into speculations of tho most extravagant charac- 
ter, which they have sought to obtmde upon the creduhty 
of mankind, as genuine magnetic histories and theories. 
I Yet, in what branch of physiological, and especially of 
\ peychological learning, shall we find the absence of simi- 
* lar vagaries, the production of enthusiastic imaginations, 
nnsobdued by the modesty, uncharacterized by the cau- 
tion, and untempered by the judgment of true Science. 
The present inquiry, however, is not hmited to the hare 
I investigation of facts, as if it were incapable of rising 
labove that sphere of knowledge, which is distinctly within 
e reach of the senses : — for it is manifest, that the study 
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of the causes which precede and produce the phyBlcnl 
phenomena, involves also the highest degree of abstrao- 
tion, and the exercise of intellectual ossociatioiis, the 
most widely remote from the evidence of sense; — and 
requires a great degree of tact to discover, and of sober 
judgment to combine, so as to form a ground-work for 
safe induction. 

This principle which is common to all unexplored 
sciences, except to those of the exact character, is more 
particularly operative in researches on magnetism, hecause 
of the apparently capricious nature of results, which 
according to our preconceived views, ought to be uniform ; 
— and because of the uncertainty of their reproduction, 
arising it may be, from our ignorance of the little circum- 
stanceswhich may interrupt tie harmony of the sequences. 
And yet, events apparently anomalous, and seeming 
like absolute interruptions of the uniformity of Nature, 
may be so only, because of the obliquity wliich has been 
given them hy passing through our imperfect organs, — or 
because we have not yet reached a sufficiently extended 
view of the entire system to which these apparently dis- 
jointed facts are really attached as essential, and harmo- 
nious, and indispensable adjuncts. 

We freely admit, and we deplore deeply, that the powers 
of the human mind are limited; — and that in nature, 
there will ever remain mysteries unsolved, which will 
baffle the diligence of the best-directed inquiry : — but we 
contend, that such admission is not to operate as a barrier 
against, but as a stimulus to, further investigation ; that 
it by no means assumes that we have reached the ultimate 
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researcli; — and still fiuther, that we have no 
affirm that we have ever reached that point, 
that which ia impoaaiblo to ourselves, may be 
possible to others; — and even that which ie to dayimprac- 
ticable to any effort of human Genius, or human industry, 
may be praclicable to-morrow, — either irom a renewed or 
kicrettscd effort, — or from new rays of Ught having broken 
Iq upon us, by accident or association. 

It is for the indolent, the prejudiced, and the narrow- 
minded only, to assume, that they have ever reached the 
boundary of knowledge ; — the man of science auil research 
on the other hand, while he laments the feebleness of his 
intellect and the frequency of his failure, will recollect 
ihaX. nature has conferred no knowledge on her votaries, 
■without much labour, — and he will be stimulated by mis- 
iiarrittge to greater efforts. It is the province of self-satis- 
fied ignorance alone, to enshiine itself within its present 

le, and to reject any new doctrine, siroply because it is 

futc, and distasteful to the greet tkuughtlem mass which 

I around us ; — and that simply, because it requires 

attentive consideration, — and perhaps even the surrender 

of long established and deeply and fondly cherished opi- 

ans. 

It has been said that too ourious inquiries into the 
Becrets of nature, are impious, and a direct interference 
'■with the agency of Providence, and of the Great First 
Cause. If such were really true, we would drop our in- 
quiries at once, — be humbly, be rejoicingly content with 
the hmits placed by Divine powei- to our researches, — and 
profoundly admire that wisdom, which has given such an 
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amount of intellectual power to man, as to enable him to 
extend his reeenrches to the present state of his know- 
ledge and no further. But inasmuch as tho natural 
history of man proves incooteatably, that he is created for 
successive .intellectual developments ; — and inaamuch as 
the highest rewards are promised to those who have best 
employed their talents to the glory of God : and fiirther, 
as the investigation and discovery of second Cannes, only 
carries us one step backward in the obscure history of 
causation, and still always leaves beyond it, a Great first 
Cause ; — ajid stiU further, as the glory of Divine Provi- 
dence is shown fully as much in sustaining, in Uieir pro- 
per order and method, the successive links in tlie chain of 
Causation, — so for from oqr inquiries being impious, the 
further we can estend our knowledge of second causes ; 
the more we can enlarge the circle of physical agency, the 
more thoroughly do we establish and acknowledge the 
Divine sovereignty; — and the more do we discover in 
every physical agent, the simple but efficient traces of 
His delegated authority'. 
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Many yeara have rolled away, since my attention wan 
first directed to the subject of Human Magnetism, by n 
hjgbly valaed clergyman then resident in my own neigh- 
bourhood, who with much secrecy and many a caution, 
placed in my hands a little treatise which had heen given 
him by an emigrant priest together with some MSS. 
details of his own esperimenta on two clairvoyant patients. 

I read these papers with intorest, but under the influ- 
enoa of prejudice, — a prejudice fostered by my valued 
friend's caution, and evident belief that these truths could 
not be ontruated to ordinary hands without fear ; — and I 
satisfied my own ignorance, by assuming that he had been 
deceived ; for intentionally to deceive others, was to his 
mind utterly impossible. 

And to this very hour, 1 ask myself, why this caution, 
— this secrecy, — this nervous apprehension of inquiry 
into a subject, which if true. Involves a very curious 
branch of natural history, — a development of psycholo- 
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gical phenomena which Qought else can give, — and a 
therapeutic agent of no common power, under circum- 
stances where other medicinal remedies have failed; — and 
which if untrue, requires thorough investigation, that its 
fallaciea may be proved, and its worthlessness exposed,^ 
and its pretensions cast aside for ever. 

Even supposing that it tnay be misapplied, and abused ; 
yet to become acquainted with its power, is to furnish the 
means of protection against its mischievous agency ; and 
to study its claims as a science, is to place it in the hands 
of Bciontifio and good men, who will cultivate the power 
for the benefit of their fellow creatures, — will gradually 
define its limits and its laws, — and ultimately furnish 
those restrictions for its employment, which shall preserve 
it within the circle of the wise and good. But it will be 
observed, that this proceeds upon the supposition of its 
being studied as a science, and as a branch of the healing 
art, — and not for the purpose of exhibition, or amusement, 
or gainful experiment. 

Humnn magnetism has been aspersed, as the enemy of 
religion, — the offspring of impiety, — and the decided op- 
ponent of medicine. — So far from there being any truth 
in tiiese positions, its unperverted tendency is to establish 
and confirm both, hy enlarging the bases on which they 
rest, and consolidating their united resources in the relief 
of suffering humanity. In carrying out these views, how- 
ever, we are immediately met by this difficulty, — that 
having fully been considered as an error by some, and 
as an imposture by others, the mind is unprepared to 
receive its doctrines as true, and it becomes very difBcult 
to exhibit its genuine aspect. 
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Doubtless it behoyea those who deny mngnetism as a 
fact, and disbelieve ita doctrines, to investigate in order 
that they may become acquainted with the former and 
the latter, before they venture upon continuing their 
Bcepticism, or to range themselves with those who deny 
whatever goes beyond the hmits of their knowledge. If 
they will do so ; — if they will examine tlie recorded evi- 
dence; — if they will take the trouble to scrutinize the al- 
leged facts — to sift the sincere irom the simulated, — and 
to estimate the mass of truth which remains unscathed, 
after the most searching investigation, we predict their 
adhesion to the doctrines of magnetism. 

But if they will not inquire ; — if they determine upon 
shutting themselves up within the circle of their own pre- 
judices and passions ;— even then, we will not despair, 
but we will earnestly strive to bring before them such 
glimpses of reality as may perchajice awaken some slum- 
bering sparks of the love of trath in their bosom, and 
gently lead them back to the employment of their reason- 
ing powers. 

It has been said that the collision of public opinion 
discovers truth, — and there may he trutJi in this remark 
as an ultimate result, but it is often a very long and 
devious course which it previously pursues ; — it is often 
long before the storms of passion are hushed, and the 
clouds of prejudice are rolled away, and the clear shining 
of the sun of truth proclaims the day of unclouded in- 
teUigenoe. For when a great question agitates the public 
mind, it is not easy to procure for it an impartial exami- 
nation ; and the philosopher even, finds it difficult to 
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escape from the trammels of prejudice which surrouad 
and enchain him ; and should he himself he able to pre- 
serve the necessary unclouded vision, it will be almost 
impossible to secure the attention of impartiiti judgment 
in others. 

Fully persuadedj however, that the records of mag- 
netism, contain an array of proof which no candid mind 
can refuse to admit; — and that even the writings of antago- 
nists indirectly support this proof, I am only anxious that 
each fact, and each doctrine may be thoroughly weighed, 
and estimated as it deserves. 

There is an acknowledged difficulty in the onward 
progress of magnetism on account of its having been as- 
sociated with untruth, — and with so much error, folly, 
and enthusiasm ; inasmuch as absolute truths, which have 
for a time been opposed, because of their being thus 
encumbered, become more difficult of reception than thoss 
which have been previously altogether unknown. It is 
easy to see that in the first case, the pursuit is one of 
discovery where the mind is open to receive impressions 
and the knowledge to be derived from them ; and that ia 
the other, it is a warfare, at the outset of which the mind 
is bristled in opposition, — expecting to meet at every 
turn an enemy, — and that the fairest appearances may 
serve to decoy the unwary, into some impassable defile 
or some carefully concealed ambuscade, or some destruc- 
tive mine ready to explode beneath the feet. 

Thus the cause of magnetism has been prejudiced by 

e early histories, in which real phenomena were s 

to have been accompanied by so many incredible circtim- 
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stances, — and were iissumed to depend upon principles so 
opposed to tlie established laws of science, that the unreal 
and adventitious adjuncts only were rememhered, — the 
Boher realities were forgotten, and men of learning with- 
drew from tho study, under a nervous apprehension, that 
their reputation would he compromised, and that llteij 
would be confounded with the phantoms thus created. 

Then again, in some instances, the eick were reported 
cured when they were not cured; others described them - 
selves as cured, who had never had any thing but ima- 
ginary malady ; — and some magnetisera promised effects 
which they could not produce, and then asserted that they 
had been produced, — perhaps sometimes with the intention 
of deceiving others, — oftener, however, they themselves 
being deceived, and led away by the ardor and enthusiasm 
of the moment. All these things threw discredit on the 
pursuit; it was asserted, that the cures, if estahhshed, 
were no proof that they were consequent upon the treat- 
ment ; and the public seeing only various extraordinary 
phenomena, thought and spake of ilitin alone, — and alto- 
gether forgot the primary — the really exclusive object of 
magnetism, viz., the relief of malady. 

But the curative object of magnetism being foi^gotten, 
tiere arose perhaps very naturally this inference, that 
since no good was to be effected by these very extraor- 
dinary processes, they could only be put forward with 
sinister design, and then the shortest metliod for 
disposing of tho question, was to represent the whole 
a&anystem of fraud. Yet the supposition, that mag- 
netisers as a body have had the intention to deceive, is 
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SCI Utterly at varianoe with all probability, that it need not 
be seriously contradicted. The only support which can 
be obtained for such a supposition, is to be found in 
some scantily -furnished tiegatice truths. It is, however, 
always to be recollected, that a great number of negative 
proofs are insufficient to destroy or even to undermine | 
one well established ^osi'(<V«_/rtc/.' 

In reality, magnetism in its origin, is guiltless of any ' 
moral injury to society ; its only evil has been that of ' 
slightly deranging the tendency of the age, whose great 
leaning has been towards materialism ; and of interfering 
with the pretensions of some selfish pseu do -philosophers 
who claimed to have reached the utmost boundaries of 
science, and therefore could not tolerate the supposed 
existence of valuable knowledge beyond their own acquire- 
ments. We have cautiously restricted this to magnetism 
in its origin, and we have not included the extravagancBH 
of enthusiastic men, or the excrescences which have bean I 
grafted upon, and confounded with it. 

Among the impugners of magnetic agency, there are 
those who assert that nothing exists which is not cog- 
nizable to the senses, which cannot be tasted, touched, 
seen, heard, or felt, and therefore sagely conclude that 
magnetism cannot exist because they have never seen, 
nor heard, nor tasted, nor touched, nor felt it ; as if this 
were not the veriest piece of illogicaJ sophistry ; as if 
there were not many physical and vital agents, whose 
presence could not be told by the senses immediately, — 
but only mediately through their effects ; as if the pre- 
sence and action of the nervous influence in the sim 
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act of voJitioD, could be demonstrated to the eenseB, — as 
if the weight of the atmosphere had been ever proven ex- 
I cept by its effects, which no 0}ie sense can perceive, and 
yet of which, ail experience at the same time proyea the 
existence. 

While we regret that such argnments have ever been 
I employed, we do not object against the opponents of mag 
netism, provided they will carry on their warfare in a 
philosophic manner, and without the use of unhallowed 
weapons. So far from it, we consider it as iitdisjieHsahle 
to listen to, and to weigh well the opiuioDa of those who 
I have contended against magnetism, before admitting 
the principles and the proofs, the truth of which they 
have been unable to shake. We should indeed wander 
far from the truth if we blindly trusted to its tiefendei'a ; 
but we venture to affirm, that he who will peruse without 
prejudice till which has been written on this subject, re- 
jecting whatever is manifestly untrue, or doubtful, or ex- 
travagant, will inevitably be convinced of its power to 
I relieve many, and to cure some maladies. 

We restrict thia eatimate of the worth of the opponents 

of magnetism to its sincere and honest adversaries ; and 

we exclude from such eatimate, all those whose general 

conduct has been to treat the theory of magnetism as ah- 

I Bind, — to refuse to examine the facts and testimony upon 

I which it is founded, — and to brand its disciples as dupes 

impostors. There is no argument, — no sinceriiy in 

1 this proceas, though the astonishing influence of aelf-love 

I tias blinded their eyes as to the real motives of their con- 

^. duct; and its palpable injustice has probably been con- 
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cealed from thoraBelves by tlmt meteor light of ridicnlfl 1 
which they have called up for the purpose of extinguishing, 
or at least eilencing its sincere believers. Few can bear J 
up against its withering influence ; they cower in apprs- 
liension from its fearful g'iare ; and fewer still can dare 
to avow their belief in the thing thus ridiculed. 

Many observers may agree upon the j'acts submitted to ] 
their notice ; but when irtferences are to be drawn from ^ 
these facts, they will widely difl^er, because each one i 
reasons according to liis peculiar style of temperament — ■ 
according to his early opinions — his prejudices — his 
habits — his hopes — his fears — hia associations — and his 
natural calibre of mind. I 

Perhaps nothing in recent history will better exemplify 
this position, than the cares said to have been effected 
at the tomb of the Diacre Paris, or the C onvul si onn aires 
of St. M^dard ; the facts were generally admitted — but 
the mode by which they were accomplished, occasioned 
a great difference of opinion, — one class of persons eon- 
tending for them as miraculous, — another placing them 
to the score of a heated imagination ; — one giving them a 
religious, and another a diabolical origin, together with 
every intermediate shade of opinion. 

It may be very probable that these cures wotdd not 
have been obtained m so short a time by the ordinary 
methods of treatment; yet there is no proof that the 
disease had overstepped the resources of nature and ac- 
knowledged art ; so that there is no room for supposing the 
necessity for supernatural agency. And at this distance 
of lime, when the heat of controversy has passed, there 
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DO longer any question about its being miraculous. In 
all these instances, we shall find proofs of a liveii/ faith 
and strong conjidence, in those who recomtnunded, and 
in those who employed this treatment. These are essen- 
tials also in the magnetic cures; — and if we admit the 
reality of the existence of magnetism, what has been pnt 
forth as an objection, will actually become an argument 
in its support : it will he not unfairly surmised, that the 
similar phenomena, are due to a mnilnr agent ; and this 
will be slill further confirmed., hy comparing the means 
employed, and the effects produced in both cases. 

Wise men, therefore, ought not to stand aloof from veri- 
^ng phenomena, which do not contradict any known 
law of nature, and only suppose an extension of those 
laws, or the development of on interior sense, of wliich the 
nerves are the organ. Alas ! how different has been their 
ordinary conduct ! — they hava first rejected an opinion as 
absurd, and then they have refused to investigate its 
claims because of this pre/udeced rejection. 

Tlie redoubted, because the most philosophic champion 
of magnetism, Deleave, tells us that he has been con- 
sidered as too cautious ; nor does he regret this caution — 
for alHinugh admitting and believing in the existence of 
the higher and more extraordinary phenomena, he is 
quite careless as to their reception or rejection by others ; 
and is very anxious that they shocld not be curiously 
sought after : he is desirous to divest magnetisers of their 
imaginative flights, and of their love of the marvellous ; 
to define the limits of magnetism as a science of observa- 
tion and Bsperiment ; nnd to limit those within the boun- 
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dories of nature's own agencies, — to second her efforts,— 
to listen to her still small voice, while slie unfolds her 
own workings ; and then deeply and candidly to reflect 
on her works. 

It is important that magnetism should he iiii-emiifated as 
other sciences ; that acknowledging the existence of the 
agent, the modes of its action should be ascertained, — 
and that the inquiry should he conducted by men whose 
scientific habits will enable them to collect — to weigh — 
to discuss — to estimate, — to discriminate testimony, and 
to adopt or reject it, according to its intrinsic merits. It 
is, however, to he remembered, that even here is a con- 
cealed evil which must he guarded against. While scien- 
tific men are generally considered to be free from vulgar 
prejudice, it is a fact that they are liable, in no small 
degree, to a class of prejudices peculiarly their own, and 
marked where they do exist, by an intensity and perti- 
nacity which are wanting in feebler and inferior minds. — 
Prejudice in the vulgar and uneducated, or partially 
educated, commonly assumes the form of all-devouring 
and immeasurable belief,— -and a yielding up of them- 
selves to the influence of feeling. With the learned, on 
the contrary, the very antipodes to tlie former class, pre- 
judice assumes the shape of Bcepticism, — a doubt as to 
every tiling which is not proven to demonstration, — or 
which appeals in any way directly, or indirectly, to the 
f feeling or passion, or to the influence of imagina- 
tion ; it is reason alone which is to be attended to, — and 
an amount of proof is asked for, which is incompatible 
with the imperfect state of our knowledge, and faculties; 
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of our acquired stores of wisdom, and of our powers for 
(drthor acquisitions. 

It is one of the prejudices of great minds (for great 
minds are quite compatible with many littleneases) to 
dislike novelty, because it is new, — and that perhaps 
precisely in the same proportion as this characteriatlc is 
attractive to little minds : and therefore since the pheno- 
mena of produced and lucid somnambulism are rate, they 
have been invested with more than usual doubt. Hence, 
the very great importance, in order to arrive at ckar re- 
snlts, to distinguish between the two, from the beginning, 
and not to conioaod mnffne/ism, whose existence is shown 
by incontestable prooofe, with somnambulism, whoso 
features are of a more questionable and protean character, 
and is a state oftentimes independent of, but occasionally 
developed by, magnetism. 

The truth is, that in tracing the history of the relation of 
facts to their causes, and between themselves, observers havi: 
often been mistaken, in their degree and mode of relation, 
either from their being mere reamners, and firom their de- 
termination to reason before they inquired, or that they had 
not the required amount of knowledge, to enable them to 
judge accurately ; — or that they were carried away by 
their feelings. 

In order to avoid all these errors, it is necessary firsi 
to aim after impartiality, — to scrutimze the narrative of 
facta, — to test what is doubtful, — to separate the true 
from the false,— and to endeavour to arrange the residual 
product under some known physiological laws, — always 
taking care not to confound the cause and the effect as 
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one, — and thus to argue in a very limited, but never-end- 
ing circle of triusm. Thefac/a should be compared witli 
Other facts, — judged of, and reasoned upon; hut the 
reasonings must not precede the careful record and ob- 
servation of facts. 

It may be asked, perhaps, te/tat is a fact 1 This ques-- 
tion will be answered by the ignorant, as every thing whioh 
their credulity can believe ; and by the learned, it will be 
defined to be any thing within the limit of tlieir j>rei:ioua 
knowledge. Both answers are fatal to improvement; yet 
there is more hope that the ignorance of the vulgar may 
be cleared away, than that the intolerance of the learned 
should he healed ; the former may perchance be acoea- 
sible to instruction, — but the learned invest themselvoB 
with the supercilious panoply of their own pride, and 
despise and condemn every thing beyond the reach of 
their ordinary views. 

There is one other guide, which should be invoked in 
the pursuit of magnetic truth, even a spirit of piety and 
benevolence. For as the faculty of magnetising, or of 
doing good to our fellow creatures by the influence of 
the will, and by the communication of the principle of 
life and health to those who need them, — is essentially a 
gift of God to man, this employment of magiietism should 
be considered as a religious duty, which requires to be 
undertaken with consideration and reflection — with an 
inherent purity of intention, — with a desire to serve God 
and to benefit those who bear his image. 

Hence it follows, that it is a kind of profanation to 
magnetise for amusement, — or for curiosity — or from the 
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I desire of exhibiting astounding reatilts, Honce the im- 

^ portance of restricting its employment to medical men, 

Rnd of thus obtaining a guarantee against such errors ; — 

and an assurance that they will know sufficiently, how to 

respect themselves, their art, their patient, — to preserve 

J their own dignity,— and to resist every attempt to deviate 

I &om the straight path of usefulness and benevolence. 

Hence also, it follows, thatit isuseless and mischievoun 

I to magnetise individuals in good health, because first, it 

mploymg a remedy where none is required ; — because 

it may in such cases disturb the balance of health ; — and 

because it is an experiment without a good object, and 

as such is not to be encouraged. 

If we wish only to arrive at truth, we shall willingly 
l^adopt this restriction, and bring to the investigation, a 
I deep conviction of its importance: wo shall not come with 
K-piedetennined opinions, and an imagination armed at all 
■ points against the reception of evidence ; but we shall 
l.Bflmestly wish, that the philosophical enquiry, shall be 
I earried on in the candid spirit of philosophy, and with the 
Bdeaire of receiving truth, from whatever source it may he 
irived. 

Again, it is quite possible to oppose as well as to favor 
Qie discovery of magnetic truth, and in order to secure 
the latter effect, it is necessary that the parties concerned 
in the investigation, should stand in such mutual relation- 
^^ ahip — not as being each engaged in a curious but ridiou- 
^^■Jons pastime ; — but as the magnetiser ardently desirous 
^Kjof relieving suffering, — and as the magnetised equally 
^^V^esirous of being relieved. 
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It is, however, the part of puling creduUty alone, to 
believe everythingwhich may seem to be, evcu under suoh 
favourable circumstances : — and it is the part of half in- 
formed scepticism to deny apparent facts, when we am 
ao ignorant of the resources of nature, — and when she has 
80 many ways, to ua perfectly unknown, in which may be 
concealed the truth, for wliich we are professing to enquire. 

To escape from this ignorance on the one hand and 
presumption on the other, it is right to withliold our opi- 
nion till we have dispassionately inquired into the facta 
and circumstances, as well as into the reasonings upon 
them, of those who have preceded us : — and until we have 
done so, though we may prudently array ourselves in 
scientific doubt, — we shall, if guided by the same principle, 
take care to avoid that amount of incredulity, which 
though it he productive of less injury to science, than its 
antagonist principle of a too easy belief in the maxvelloua, 
is still so serious an error, as to demand our utmost care 
to escape from its entangling moshes. The result of the 
judicious balancing of tlicse principles, will be the deve- 
lopment and estabhshment of general laws, which can 
only bo drawn from the observation and accumulation of 
facts, efficiently numerous, and adequately observed. 

But it will be said by an objector, that to believe in 
an extraordinary fact at once, is only the part of weakness 
and enthusiasm ; — that in proportion as a fact is extra- 
ordijiary, so will be the probability of error, or falsehood 
on the part of the witness ; that a greater amount of tes- 
timony is required to substantiate a suspension of Nature's 
laws, or any extraordinary development of her previously 
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nnknown resources: moreoTer, the very things which 
add to the strength of belief in unenlightened minds, are 
precisely those which detract from it in the minds of the 
well informed, — the one being greedy aft«r the marvellous, 
the other always suspicious of its reality ; — and that there- 
it ia impossible to sacrifice our common sense, and 
the general report of ages, at the gratuitous bidding of 
a few magnetisers. 

"We rejoice to reply to an objection thus candidly stated. 
We admit that the exhibition of too easy credence, ia the 
mark of an enthus-iastic and a feeble mind, — but we 
fearlessly assert, that obstinate unbelief without exami- 
nation is the evidence of an unsound mind. Wo have 
before shown, that such is the character of the witnesses 
aa to the facts, and such their agreeing testimony, as to 
render error to the last degree improbable, and falsehood 
liBipogsible ; — W6 have shown, that an over-abundant array 
of testimony in favor of the facts of magnetism, can be 
found, — even if these facts were miraculous, and involved 
a suspension of the laws of Nature; — but we have still 
further shown, and shall hereafter more distinctly prove, 
that they do not involve such deviation or suspension : 
hutthatonthe contrary the facta are deeplylaid in the hidden 
things of Nature, — that they are recorded as natural and 
spontaneous products, and newly exist in the shape of 
magnetic facts, only as the development at icill of their 
hidden resources, with the laws of which we are still igno- 
|T8nt. Moreover, we contend that the facts are not mira- 
\hm, though at present they may be inexplicable : — and 
tally, we do not ask of any one the sacrifice of common 
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sense, but only the adaptation of that common aetue, 
without prejudice or prevention to the sober investigation 

of the facts. 

In the pmcticftl enquiry into these facts, it is not soffi- 
cieat to employ the magnetic processes : — for as the results 
may be nothing, or useful, or hurtful according to tha 
individuals operated npon, or according to those conduct- 
ing these processes, and according to other circumstanoea 
and things, which canuot always be foreseen, because our 
acquaintance with the physiology of the nervous system is 
yet in its infancy, it is quite clear that the enquiry should 
be directed exclusively to legitimate objects on the one 
hand, and to those experimenters on the other, who have 
the judgment to discriminate, and the probity which 
will enable them to be firm to principle. Such sincere 
investigators will always be rewarded for patient attention ; 
hut the curious spectator^ will never be convinced by the 
exhibition of phenomena, which contradict his precon- 
ceived opinions: — and even the ^Aifo*<y)Aer " convinced 
against his will," remains " of the same opinion still." 

There is no good, without its cori'esponding evil; and 
the characteristie of the age in which we have rejoiced, 
and do rejoice, viz. that of seeking after facts, has also 
tended to limit our researches after knowledge, — and an 
enlarged acquaintance with the houndories of scientific 
truth. For these facts as they are called, are really the 
effects of some one or more concurring cause; — and the 
minds of men which have discovered phenomena, the 
cause and nature of which extended beyond the boundary 
of their former notions, have been too frequently satisfied 
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vith throwing them aside as unworthy of further investi- 
tigation, or aa having already reached the utmost bounds 
of knowledge. And yet however much this miy/tt be 
allowed of phenomena, with which we presume to be 
sufficiently acquainted, it is to the last degree toiphilo- 
eophical and intolerable with regard to those of which we 
are confessedly more or leas ignorant. 

As yet with respect to magnetism, there is much to 
'learn; — and it presents so many apparent anomalies, 
whose causation seems to be entirely beyond the reach of 
any of the known laws of nature, that they who have 
Studied it most assiduously, are still not safe from the 
apprehension of mistake. Nor is this wonderful : nor 
does it derogate one atom from the character of the pur- 
suit, or of those who inyestigate. 

Medical men, above all others, should be the last to 
ifiTail themselves of this undefined and uncertain state of 
things; — for let them fall hack upon their own pecuhar 
flcience, and let them say, if they can explain all thefactn 
which present themselves to their notice. In truth, we 
must be thoroughly acquainted with all the mysteries of 
creation, before we can dare to pronounce on the possi- 
bility of one fact, and the impossibility of another; — we 
cannot even generally trace the causation between an 
organ and its function, although we may presume to he 
tolerably well acquainted with botli : — and even if we were 
able to do so, with regard to one organ and function, we 
shoold have no means of judging, how far under other 
circnmstances, these may have some direct or relative 
influeDce upon some other organ or function in its sound 
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or morbid condition. How then shall thei/ unblusbinglj 

Bilk for a greater amount of certaiDty in the sequences, and 
of perfection in our acqunintance with the comparatively 
unexplored phenomena of magnetism ? 

No wonder therefore tliat the converts to magnetiam are 
among those who have witnessed its power, while its moat 
virulent opponents are those who have }iei 
effeclK, who have obstinately refused to investiyate them, | 
and as obstinately denied their truth because they were I 
unable to explain them. This proceeding involves to the I 
thinking mind, a truly humiliating consideration, — firs^ | 
as it manifests the limitation of intellectual power, — and J 
next, as it too loudly proclaims the peiversion of the 
moral sense, — and as such, exhibits the grievously wasting J 
effects, which have been "wrought upon God's work, and \ 
upon that which He pronounced to be very good. 

One thing is certain, that when different persons, 
different times, and in diatant places, have arrived at the 
same results — and these results are supported by natural 
analogies, that there must be some truth in these novel 
doctrines, — some things positive and intangible, notwith- 
standing the mass of error with which they are associated, 
may be so considerable, as to render it difficult to dis- 
tinguish truUi fcom falsehood, especially if the investiga- 
tion be abandoned by the wise, and prudent, and well- 
informed, — and be left to the ignorant, the prejudiced, and 
the unthinking. 

Thus in days which are passed, and especially during 
the middle ages, miracles (so called) were of frequent 
oocorrence, whioh might easily be accounted ibr on natu- 
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ral principles. Now, we no longer speak of miraoleB ; 
but if any tiling extraordinary occurs, we seek to examine 
first the truth of the facts stated, — and then proceed to 
explain if we can, the peoulinrity of the attendant circum- 



Not with standing the progress of medicine, and its 
dependent sciences of late years, none can deny, how utterly 
powerless are our remedies against a multitude of disor- 
ders, especially against those which affect nervous struc- 
ture and fuDction ; and for this best possible reason, that 
our acquaintance with both is so limited, so undefined, 
and BO uncertnin, that we are unable to form anything 
like ratioual indications, for the relief of their disordered 
conditions, The knowledge of a disease is more than half 
its cure ; — but if we have almost no knowledge, it is cer- 
tain that our power of Qdministering relief will be very 
limited. 

Yet the highest object of medicine, is to cure ; — and if 
under such circumstances of acknowledged failure, any 
new remedy can be proposed, we should not disavow its 
assumed curative agency, and its consequent assistance in 
prosecuting this object, till we have proved its faithless- 
ness, merely because we are unacquainted with its modus 
operandi upon that very structure and function, with whose 
primal condition we are ignorant. Nor is there any rea- 
son, why we should refuse to inuestiffate, because among 
the facts alleged by magnetisers, thuro |are those which 
exceed the possibility of belief, among many oihers which 
ate undoubted and undeniable : that error may be mixed 
with truth is a grand motive for inquiry, but no palliation 
of unbelief- 
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Laying aside, therefore, all these Eubtletiea and follies, 
let us betake ourselves in tlie future stages of investigation, 
to that prudence and wisdom, which when united to mo- 
desty, and benevolence, and singleness of purpose, wiJl 
safely guide us through the darkest route ; let us learn 
diffidence and caution from a remembrance of our igno- 
rance : — let us ho animated with gratitude to God. if he 
he has enabled us to obtain the means of offording reUef ; 
let us be anxious to proclaim ifjs power and not our own, 
and our dependence upon Him, and upon Hk strengtli and 
wisdom vouchsafed to us ; — and while we take upon our 
selves to interpret His laws, let ns implore His blessing 
upon our undertaking, and cordially ascribe unto Him, all 
the Glurj', HonouTj and Praise. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE OPPOSITION OF MEDICAL MEN GENERALLY TO THE 
DOCTRINES OF MAQNETiSM. 

It is much to be lamented that medical men in general 
I have rejected the facts of magneLiBmKfi/AoMi investigation, 
I Bad have absolutely repudiated its phenomena as impos- 
I tible, because they were contrary to eBtablished doctrines. 
I It is, however, unphilosophicftl to deny a fact, because it is 
not supported by antecedent experience, especially when 
it is countenanced by analogous facts to be found in na- 
ture, although in what we presume to call without know- 
ingwhy, an abnormal condition of her functions. Philo- 
sophical doubt is a valuable safeguard to the explorer ; 
but to refuse investigation, — to refuse to attempt to clear 
up this doubt, is both dishonest and unjust. 

And since magnetism in the hands of the ignorant or 
the designing, mai/ be so employed as to compromise the 
health of individuals, — or the integrity and well-being of 
the social compact, it is manifest that its practice should he 

Ieonfined to medical men, because of tlie responsibility 
L 
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of their position in society, and that unsullied character 
is indispensable to their existence, and therefore affords 
the best guarantee for its honourable employment. At 
the same time, i/ieir sci-ence will insure its application to 
certain distinctive cases only, and not as a sovereign pana- 
cea for every imaginable ill. 

By such conduct medical men might destroy the hold 
which is possesgod upon the public mind by unprincipled 
chartalans ; and in the end, doubt and eternally recur- 
ring diaoussion might be dissipated : —but by rejecting 
the inquiry, they draw upon themselvea the merited re- 
proach of having wilfiilly neglected the paths which lead 
to the discovery of truth ; or of having omitted to follow 
those paths, notwithstanding the consciousness of their 
truthful tendencies. 

Magnetism rests on a great number of real, or at the 
least of probable facts : — but its adversaries Jiave generally 
avoided the real question, and have preferred wasting 
their strength upon speculations as to the nature, rather 
than as to the •phenomena and effects of magnetic pro- 
cesses. When, however, men of learning, of character, of 
honour, of high probity, and professional standing ; — mep 
who have no interest to deceive, and everything to Xoaa I 
by dishonesty : — when men of such character attest t^ I 
same facts from one end of Europe to the other, — when 
they describe the same circumstances, and detail similar 
phenomena, how is it possible to throw the blight of wil- 
ful doubt upon their assertions 'I how ia it, that medioql 
men generally, do so taoitjy asperse their own fratemityt 
ns they neceBsarily must do by refusing to inquire? Tjrg^ 
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it is that a great surgeon onoe said in disparagement 
df medical authority, — medicai, facts! medical lies ! ! 
Bnt John Hunter was not a man well calculated to form 
a just estimate of professional testimony; the doctrines 
be propounded were not at first sight admitted, — and his 
unhappily irascible temperament was easily ruffled and 
irritated by opposition, — and it -was in one of these mo- 
ments that he uttered the titter and unjust sarcasm above 
detailed. But were it as true, as it is unquestionably an 
exaggeration, it would not give to the medical men of 
the present day, a locus penitentim for their treatment of 
the question of magnetism, since this also rests its truth 
on the testimony of the simple-hearted, unlearned, unpre- 
judiced, and u u soph isitica ted observer, as well as on the 
finer drawn observations and reasonings of professional 
Bnd otlier learned persons. 

' It is then the paramount duty of the medical inquirer, 
to allow nothing to escape his notice, which may add to 
the perfection of his art, extend bis means of relief, or 
contribute to the solace of suffering humanity.— Upon 
this general principle we take our stand : — we assert, that 
by many credible witnesses, magnetism is announced as 
BUch a means, capable of producing, under some circom- 
Btances, the most beneficial results : — and granting for 
one moment for the sake of argument, that all these wit- 
liesses may have been deceived, and that the whole mis- 
Oalled science is a delusion, yet even this supposition does 
liot warrant our indifference or rejection ; because it may 
be only that the facts have not been observed with suffi- 
isient accuracy : — and the fad assumed, that many wit- 
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ncsBea have been deceived, affords the strongest evidence 
that the circumstance a observed, have, at least, so much 
the semblance of truth, as accurately to represent its 
features to many inquirers : and if so, what is it which 
gives that resemblance ? Is it not moat probable, that 
the system thus observed does possess some, though 
possibly exaggerated truth ? In such a position, to 
search after and to ascertain this modicum of truth, is the 
part of wisdom, and of honesty of purpose. 

The forgetfulneas of this great principle, has generally 
led medical men to avow their disbelief of magnetism, 
altliough tbey had not studied its phenomena ; and their 
being highly esteemed as men of science, has not pre- 
served them from falling into vulgar error : — and curiously 
enough, has reduced them to present in their own persons 
some of the higher phenomena of magnetism, while tn 
the very act of denouncing them, for they have fallen into 
a state of waking slumber, and have become blind and 
deaf, and inaccessible to the several subjects involved in 
the inquiry. 

This apathy — this cataleptic state of tlie intellect has 
been most extraordinary, especially when contrasted with 
the ordinary proceedings of medical men : — under common 
circumstances, they do not hesitate to employ the most 
heroic experimental treatment, — ajid to administer poison 
in every shape ; but they dare not conscientiously place 
their bands, upon their patient, with the intention of curing 
hia maladies, and with a fervent and sincere desire to do 
so. — And yet according to the father of medicine Hippo- 
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crates, nothing should be omitted in an art which in- 
terests the whole world, — ^which may be beneficial to suf- 
fering humanity— and which does not risk human life or 
comfort. 



CHAPTER VI, 






OBJECTIONS TO, AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF 
MAONETISM. 

It will bo well to consider before we advance farther, 
some of the difficulties, whieh have impeded the advance 
of the doctrines of magnetism ; and among these we shall 
notice first, tbat of making others Bharo the conviction of 
the reahty of phenomena, which they have not attended 
to — which they have neither seen — nor followed — nor 
studied. — The facts are so extroordinarj-, as to be beyond 
the reach of ordinary credence: and although we shall 
presently show that they are not miraculous — yet it is 
admitted, that they are beyond the boiinds of our present 
knowledge, and therefore do not obtain that reception, to 
which they are intrinsically entitled ; for if we reject every 
thing which exceeds our present comprehension, we re/ect 
many of the established facts of nature, and we pat ao 
end at once, to every attempt at enlarging the boundariw 
of knowledge. — Admitting that the/acts are extraordinary 
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we ndoiit tfaem as facta, and we are therefore bound to 
investigate, in order that we may seek to advance ecience, 
instead of extinguishing any effort to enlarge the boun- 
darieB of knowledge. 

The failure of experimenters to produce the required 
phenomena upon certain occasions, when tiiose phenomena 
■were to be produced before witnesses, has been another 
obstacle to the progress of magnetism ; — but very un- 
justly. All we ask is, that the same measure of justice 
Bhall be dealt to magnetism, which has been afforded to 
other scientific questions and pursuits. We are not in 
the habit of denying the truth of the doctrines of elec- 
tricity because of the failure of the lecturer to produce the 
experiments in illustration and proof of those doctrines. 
We all know that in a certain condition of the atmo- 
Bpbere, and in a crowded room, the air of which is ren- 
dered damp by the respiration of the auditors, it is often 
timpossible to succeed : — yet we do not deny the truth 
of the doctrine, or doubt the honesty and skill of the 
Isotorer. 

Who is there, who btw ever watched the workings of 
bis own consciousness, and has not discovered that at cer- 
tain periods he has an aptitude for certain pursuits, he 
knows not why, and at cerUiin others, an inaptitude which 
lenders such pursuit fruitless and irupossible, and yet for 
this reason does ho doubt his own capacity, or the honesty 
of his purpose ? 

What literary individual is there who has not occa- 
sionally felt that in his choicest hours of inspiration — 
when all his energies were best attuned to the pursuit of 
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the object before him, there haa been, despite his own 
will, HDd in contravention of his own desires, some dis- 
turbing idea developed as an involuntary point of conscioofl- 
ness, nnd this disturbing cause has been so utterly dis- 
cordant, and alien from the previous object of his de- 
lighted inquiry, as thoroughly to destroy the cohesion 
of his thoughts, and utterly incapacitate him, for the 
time, for further prosperous study. 

Who is there who has looked back upon the history of 
his own life — who has looked abroad into society — who 
has philosophically reasoned upon its elements — or who 
has watched the history of nations, and of the world, 
who has not seen that his own best-digested plans and 
best- calculated efforts have been rendered fruitless by the 
intervention of discordant causes over which he had no 
control : — who has not perceived that the best institu-" 
tions of society have been rendered nugatory — that the 
bonds of the social compact have been weakened — that 
the wealth, and the power, and tlie prosperity, and the 
peace of nations have b«en subverted ; and that the 
happiness and comfort, and worth of the whole family of 
man have been annihilated by the agency of discordant 
principles over which they had no efficient control ? 
It is then a principle in the very constitution of man's 
existence, that there will everywhere be found the opera- 
tion of discordant and antagonizing agencies which wiU 
introduce discrepancy into his best calculated plans of 
and the operation of this principle is universal. 

Returning from this digression, we apply our principle 
to magnetism. The mconstancy of its phenomena de- 
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pendent upon certain conditiona of the nervous system,' — 
liable to be impaired or altered by cauBes far leas than 
those which render the atmosphere unfit for the success 
of electrical experiments, — many of which we cannot 
estimate, but some of which we can appreciate — and es- 
pecially those which develop mental emotion, i* not surpris- 
inff, — ought to have been expected in the nature ofthingn 
• — and certainly ou^ht not to be alleged as a real difficulty 
in the way of our behef in ila truth, — There are indi- 
viduals whom it is impossible to magnetise, because they 
want the required susce^ttihiliey, — ^just as there are those 
who are not susceptible of infectious malady, — but who 
though they may not be bo to-day, may become so to- 
morrow. There are individuals in whom a powerfiil will 
mil prevent magnetic agency ; and there are others who 
may be magnetised despite this opposing will; — there 
are individuals in whom fear, or anxiety, or desire, or the 
effect of suspicion, or the accusation of imposture, will 
prevent the suceesa of magnetic experiments ; — there 
are others who can be magnetised in private, but not 
fcefore a public company ; — and there are individuals in 
whom some states of disorder may defeat the heat-ar- 
ranged experiments. Besides, the operator is not always 
the same ; his nervous system is liable to change, and to 
be operated upon by bodily and mental causes ; so that 
with magnetiser, and magnetised, there are abundant in- 
' fluenoes, to render the results inconstant. And is not 
this a characteristic of all tliat we know of the nervous 
[ iystem ? and why therefore should we most uonatiu:any 
I and nnscientifically allege this want of unifoi-mity as u 
E 5 
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proof of deception ? It may be here remarked, as a 
general rule, that the conBtitution with the highest order 
of intelligence and in the b<!Bt ImaJth, is the least susoep- 
Uble of ma^etic influence, — while the feebler nervous 
systems, and those in inferior health, are the most sue* 
ceptihle ; and this is perfectly consistent with our sup- 
position, that magnetism is the medicine of nature, and 
consists in imparting the exuberant life of the healthy, to 
relieve the feeble hfe of the disordered : — while the strong 
and healthy not requiring the agenoy of such medicine, 
ore not susceptible to its impression. 

We should draw icova this argument the conclusion, 
that experiments in magnetism should never be con- 
ducted for the sake of curiosity, — that they should never 
be carried on before large companies, — and that they 
will he most successful, when confined strictly to their 
legitimate object — viz., the relief uf disorder ; and when 
conducted in the presence of the operator, the patient, 
and one friend, who in the present state of our knowledge, 
but especially in the present state of the science, as re- 
gards the obloquy wldch lias been cast upon it, should 
invariably be in attendance. 

If this direction were kept always in view, it would 
greatly obviate another cause of the little progress of 
magnetism, that ia, a want of perseverance in sincere in- 
quirers, who wish to convince themselves by personal 
experiments, but who not succeeding at their first efforts, 
abandon the whole, as ha\ing no foundation in truth. 
But again how pusillanimous — how unphilosophical, is 
it to be daunted by early failure from carrying on scientific 
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pnTBuits 1 And we venture to believe that the cause would 
not thus be abaadoned by investigators, if they did not 
compromise their character in public by continuing to 
inquire patiently after an El Dorado non-entity : — and if 
the pursuit could be then quietly carried on, under tbu 
shade of friendly privacy. 

An extension of the same principle would operate bene- 
ficially in another sense, upon an investigator, who is de- 
terred from public inquiry, because the phenomena of 
magnetism rest on unknown principles, and its manifes- 
tations appear to be so eccentric from commonly received 
ideas, that it requires a high degree of moral courage to 
avow belief in effects which he may not be able to pro- 
duce, and ia then counted for a fool ; — or which if he 
succeed in producing, he is immediately characterised as 
an impostor. Tiiis unhappy choice of character — knave 
or fool, dependent upon the avowal of a belief in the 
tmth of certain effects absoluiely before his eyes, is 
enough to make him shrink from the avowal, and shut his 
eyes rather than be convinced. 

The fact that the greater number of m&gnetisers and 
of magnetised are to be found among unscientific and 
ignorant persons, whose appetite for belief is generally 
in proportion to their profound absence of knowledge ; 
and who have exhibited these characteristics by the ab- 
surdity of their publications, and by their close alliance 
with all kinds of quackery, has also formed a ground of 
objection against magnetism. It will be easily seen, how 
naturally this arises from the foregoing considerations: 
while that portion of the objection which relates to the 
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magnetiBer, will be immediately obviated, if scienlifio 
men will only occupy a, position, whicli from their refusal 
to iniiuire, has been ueurped by the ignorant and the 
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A very serious injury has been done to the cause of 
magnetism, by inviting llie attention to maijnetic ex- 
hibitions of persons, who are not previously possessed of 
some principles to guide their inquiries, and to preserve 
them from the suggestions of ignorance or the illusions 
of prejudice, or perhaps also the deceptions of the wicked 
and designing. This is merely to observe, without the 
possibility of judging ; — and an opinion is formed with- 
out reason, which when once formed, is defended by self- 
love, — and persevered in by habit, — and adopted as 
truth, notwithstanding that it is in fact, the product of 
prejudice, and erroneous conclusion. 

These exhibitions which are thus false in principle be- 
come even less satisfactory, from their frequent failure, 
arising from various causes, as, for instance, from the 
close atmosphere, — from the blood being imperfectly oxy- 
genated,— and the energy of the brnin impaired, and 
thought distracted, — and vitahty exhausted ; added to 
which will be the distracting agency of many witnesses — 
of unquiet — of noise — of lights — of expressed incredulity 
and dissatisfaction, — of the confusion, and preoccupied 
attention, — and many other easily understood evils. 

We notice next, the evil arising, from the mixing up of 
magnetic phenomena with supernatural agency, — and the 
ascription of tlie miracles of Moses, of our blessed Lord, 
and of his apostles, to the agency of magnetism. We 
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I have already shown the folly of ascribing magnetism to 
Satanic a(/ency : this is a grave departure from truth, 
on the part of its enemies ; but it is far outweighed hy 
the giievous heresy of some of its pretended friends, in 
thus confounding things humaji and divine, as if they 
I bad one common origin. 

I It is difficult to say, whether we should rather pity 

the ignorance, or abhor the wickedness and atheism, 

which can alone account for this departure from philo- 

Bophic truth, and christian doctrine. That it is a de- 

' parture from philosophic truth, is shown hy the absence 

I of all analogy between the objects so compared. The 

I one is an interference with the laws of nature, — the 

other is a development of those laws :--~the one is the 

result of a divine, or a divinely- commissioned agent, — //i# 

, ether, the consequence of means {tiiough ill understood) 

■ adequate to the effects produced : — the one is inatan- 

P taneouB, the other gradual : — the one is exerl«d upon 

animal or spiritual Itesions, or absolute organic changes, 

over which the other haa no control, while the influence 

of the Iftttet is confined to ftinetional disorder : — the one 

is accomplished simply by the will witliout any material 

intervention, — the other only employing tlie will to set in 

action, and give energy to the means employed ; — in /Ac 

I -one the cure is certain and perfect, — in the other it is on- 

I certain — often imperfect, often not at all : — the one is 

marked by the exercise of extraordinary Divine Power, 

while the other is the mere product of animal nervous 

energy, directed to a particular object. 
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To confound causes and effecls so dinmetriciJly op- 
posite, as possessing one common origin, is so tliorouglily 
unphilosopbical, that it can only be found, where tba 
mind has been perferted from the truth of the christian 
rehgion, and ieft to wander in the darkness of infidelity. 
For thus to account for the miracles of Christ is either 
to deprive their author of his divine character, and to do- 
grade Him to a mere human being practising magnetism : 
— or it is to deprive the christian religion of the evidence 
of miracles in favour of its truth ; — and in both cases to 
give up the efficacy of Christ's sacrifice, as the Redeemer 
of mankind — his authority as the moral Governor of the 
universe, — and oil hope of a blessed immortality : — in 
fact, to reduce man to a mere animal, whose life is hut a 
vapour, — whose actions are dependent on his organisation, 
— and whose responsihiUty and ultimate existence, are 
coeval only with his animal life. 

Enough has been written to prove the folly and the 
wickedness of these assertions; — it is only necessary to 
add, that although they may have been made and held by 
some magnetisers, yet that they are not the doctrines 
of maffnetism, and that these, as well as the facts which 
support them, are not opposed to the belief of miracles, 
because they have nothing in common ; while, on th« 
other hand, they afford the strongest possible argument 
gainst pretended miracles of later days, by showing 
that the facts which vrere once considered as miracles by 
unwise, were not such in reality, imd that they were 
the result of the development of a natural faculty ; — 
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since in all the effects produced there is nothing opposed 
to nature's laws ; and tliua sweep away by one effort 
all the supports of enthusiasm and imposture. 

On the question of imposture, we have already said 

enough to show that the supposition, that maynelUers in 

general have conspired to deceive, is perfectly untenable : 

but it may be sisked whether this reasoning is equally 

applicably to the magnetised, and whether they may not 

have been the impostors, and their magnetiners the dupes. 

It is indeed true, tliat credulity is to be found at both 

_eBda of the scale of intellect: but it is a little too great 

I outrage upon common sense to suppose, that the 

lilOTay of enemies which we have before mentioned, — men 

Wcustomed to the detection of fallacy in every shape, and 

JjBhose lives in many instances bave been devoted to de- 

ng the subtleties of human invention, should all 

I'tiBve been deceived, should all have prostrated their in- 

■(tellects at the feet of ignorant imposture. 

It baa been acknowledged tliat these phenomena have 

^^een simulated, and the admission involves the power of 

Wi^nulation ; but it by no means allows that the 

Wjpraclice of simulation has been general, or that the 

T jhenomena which have been llius produced are identical 

rith tlie genuine phenomena of magnetism. As well 

aight it be said, that all the current coin of our realm 

Bjwas counterfeit, because some few smashers liced upon 

' tlo proceeds of their iniquity. There would even then 

be this difference in favour of magnetism, tliat while the 

ooiner courts the utmost obscurity of retirement, the 

magnetiser asks for investigation, and submits the result 

of his agency to the observation of the world. 
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It ia trae, that examples have been qnotfid, and doubt- 
less exist, of persons who have designedly deceived : but 
til is does not even sha/ce — much less invalidate the 
truth of the solemn testimony of witnesses, who had no 
interest to bbitc, — no ohject to gain in deceiving; — of 
hundreds and thousands, who hadnever heard and never read 
of magnetism, — who knew nothing of its existence, or of 
its phenomena, — of little children who were too young 
to deceive, or to be instructed in deception; — also of 
many respectable men, with a character for uprigbtnesa, 
and probity, and sincprity to support : of many mothera 
of families, and of ladies old and young, upon whom the ' 
viperous breath of calumny dare not light. Surely ' 
against testimony of this description, no idea of collusion 
can be entertained ; — and if by the greatest perversion of 
common sense, it could be suggested for a moment, the 
impossibility of collusion would be proved, by the calcu- 
lation of probabilities to which we have before alluded. 

This perhaps would be a convenient time for noticing 
the assertion, which has ascribed magnetic phenomena to 
the power of imitation. One can scarcely comprehend 
how BObor-minded persons can have advanced this ob- 
jection, which is BO easily answered by the fact, that mag- 
netic effects are generally found best, and most perfect in 
solitude, where the principle cannot operate ; — and that 
the best practical magnetisers, under the direction of 
their medical friends, will be always found in the several 
relationships of the sanio family, — which again excludes 
the assumed principle of imitation : — and still further, 
that the effects being produced upon those who never 
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saw, or beaid of magnetism, if they were the result of 
imitation, it would foUow that lie iDdividual imitates, 
haYing no prototype to imitate, whicli is equal to saying, 
that he does what is impossible to be done. To such a 
state of wretched imbecility of casuistry are even wiae 
men led hy the disastrous influence of prejudice — and 
the excitement of controversy — and the desire of victory 
~—recte si possis, sed quocumque modo. 

Again, it has been said, and that too by a medical op- 
ponent, that magnetism ought not to be employed, be- 
cause its very processes produce cerebral disease, closely 
aUied with catalepsy. Of what avail is this argument ? 
The only qnestiou to be decided, is, can it be employed 
usefully ; — and the answer to this question will be given, 
when we come to treat of its curative agency. But leav- 
ing the practical decision of the question, let me ask this 
medical casuist, if he is not in the constant habit ot 
employing counter-irritants, aa a mode of relief, and 
whether the principle upon which he does so, is not that 
of substituting the agency of one analogous irritation, 
which he has within his own command, to supersede a 

I more important irritation, which but for these means J 

might escape bis control ? Let mo ask, whether the ^^ 

greater number of his remedies do not produce effects ^| 

analogous with some other diseases ? Let me ask, if he ^M 

vould refhse to vaccinate, because the disease produced ^M 

is analof/ous, if not identical, with small-pox, whose de- ^| 

structive agency it is intended to supersede ? Let me ^| 

ask, if he would really sacrifice the lives of thousands a ^B 

^^ year for the sake of supporting this medical subtlety ? i 
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And still further let me ask >iim to take an example from 
anoUier class of remedies, and to say whether lie would 
refuse to employ opium because the effect produced was 
analogous with sensorial torpor, — or simple congestion of 
the brain — or still further with decided apoplexy, and 
other forms of cerebral malady ? 

It is willingly admitted — though this too has been 
urged as an objection, t!iat magnetism may aygravate 
disorder if employed impropei'hj, or under circumstanoes 
which do not require its curative influence. But has on 
objection been thus advanced against magnetism, which 
ia not equally applicable to every other remedy ? la 
there any curative agency, which will not do harm, if em- 
ployed under the circumstances, which are distinclly 
opposed to its beneficial influence, in which reason would 
expect it to be useful? It is clear that this objection 
apphes, not to the remedy, but to the mode of its employ- 
ment ; — and only shows the indispensable necessity of 
engaging medical tact and discrimiuation in order usa- 
fully to direct, and apply the relief thus offered. 

It is quite true, that magnetism may produce injury, 
if continued too long, and the individual becomes 
fatigued: the very natural consequence will be that of 
irritability and feebleness, instead of tranquillity, and a 
gradual restoration to health. Precisely in the same 
way as if certain tonics are administered to a patient not 
in a fit state to receive them, or in doses which are inap- 
propriate, the invariable effect is to quicken action and 
exhaust poicer — that is, to increase irritability, and aug- 
This would be more fatally experienced, 
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if the sole legitimate design of mBgnetism be lost sight of, 
and the love of experiment, and the curious desire to 
produce remarkable phenomena, supersede that only justi- 
fiable design. Success will no longer attend the means ; 
curiosity has been substituted for the higher motivo; — 
intellectual gratification has swallowed up in its omni- 
vorous impulse, all benevolent purpose and moral devo- 
tion ; and then nothing but evil can result irom the too 
great exhaustion of the patient's nervous system. This, 
however, is not magnetism, but a monster and an evil 
parasite grafted upon it. 

Perhaps the present will he a suitable opportunity for 
noticing the indirect testimont/ of Lafond Gouzi, whose 
was openly and professedly written against ani- 
mal magnetism, but which is eminently characterised by 
the assertion of falsehood, by the suppression of truth, 
and by hypothetical and inconsequent reasoning upon 
these fallacious data. The advocates and friends of 
magnetism need desire no greater good than the multi- 
phcation of such enemies. 

We propose to consider the admissions of this writer, 
which it mast he confessed, are considerable, as, for in- 
stance, _first, that during certain states assumed to he 
magnetic, the exercise of the senses is suspended, — that 
there is talking during sleep, — that external objects are 
recognized by unaccustomed and unheard of means, — 

I that the patients become capable of exhibiting phenomena, 
vhich appear to be an exception to the general laws of 
nature, — that ibey are insensible to pain, — that they see 
and hear without the help of the ordinary senses; — that 
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they foresee futurity, — and that they are able to de- 
Bcribe remedies for the treatment of their own maladiee, 
aad for the maladies of those with whom they are 
placed " en rapport." 

As this ia the first occasion on which we have used 
this term, we wish to explain, that it ia intended to express 
the establishment of magnetic relationship between indivi- 
daals ; and this relationship must be estabUshed, before 
the phenomena can be developed, in the same way, ae 
there must be a connecting wire between an electrical 
machine, and the body which is subjected to its influence, 
or which is employed for the exhibition of its pheno- 

Admiasion 2nd. — Nevertheless, when the facts on bolll 
aides are coolly examined, and the disputes to which they 
have given rise are duly weighed, it is impossible to dia- 
semble the ffreal variety of motiven, which might prompt 
us to wish for an extension of the inquiry ; — or to deny 
the consistency and authority of some medical men, who 
support, and even practise Animal magnetism. 

Admission 8rd. — The acknowledgment of his own per- 
sonal knowledge of some remarkable palliations obtained 
through repeated magnetisations, on certain nervous and 
iuvahd patients, whom their medical friends bad given 
up as incurable : they were not cured — but they w 
much improved. 

Admission 4th. — A still greater wonder attested Sj 
nuiny examples is the power of producing magnetic sleep, 
^and of ao deadening sensibility, as to admit of the per- 
formance of surgical operations, without pain to, 
without the knowledge of, the patients. 
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Admiseion Sti. — The expresaion of regret, that Cuvier, 
and Lft Place and other Bimilar men, should be found 
among the favourers of magnetism, 

Admiseion 6th. — It is allowed that similar phenomena 
accompany natural sornfiambnlism ; thus admitting that 
real phenomena, previously known and acknowledged, do 
actually result from animal magnetism. 

And yet this BO candid writer admitting the transpo- 
sition of the senses, — the necessity for further inquiry, — 
the character of those who support magnetism, — its utility 
as a palliative in many cases, where other means had 
failed, — its applicability to the performance of surgical 
operations without pain, — the value of estrinsic, learned, 
and professional testimony in support of its doctrines— 
and the reality of magnetic conditions, still unhlushingly 
ventures to deny its truth, aud has the hardihood to infer. 

1. That medical men, who employ magnetic remedies, 
inoculate and produce t/iese natural and frightful 
maladies ! ! 

2. That the effects of magnetism are nothing, except 
upon some nervous maladies, — and then only acting 
through the medium of the imagination. 

So that after all, xhese " frightful maladies" so ■vick- 
edly produced are nothing I — and the suspension of ordi- 
nary sense, which allows surgical operations to be per- 
Ibrmed without the cognizance of the nervous system of 

I the patient, is nothing but an effort produced by the 
imagination. A new, but a very happy influence of this 
testlMS faculty ! — The question of the agency of the imagi- 
Dation in the production of magnetic phenomena, will 
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presently come before us. Here we ehall ODly say, that 
we care not if the effect bf produced by the imagination; 
if it be so, it is an admission, that the effect is produced^ 
md tli&t it is j)rotiured bi/ maffnelism : and that through 
its agency, there is a development of a new attribute of 
that faculty, for assuredly, however it may hitherto havft 
heightened suffering, it never has been before employed, 
and emphyed by the will of another, in the diminutioa 
of suffering, and the alleviation of disorder ! ! ! 

We have not yet quite done with this author; for w« 
must notice his inconsistency, — ^hia suppression of truth,. 
— his assertion of falsehood. 

1. His inconsistency in accusing the practitionere of 
magnetism of exhibiting to the public gaze, these extra' 
ordinary and moriKirous injirmities, which ought always 
to be concealed by the veil of benevolence and humanity. 
We are more than decidedly opposed to public exhibi- 
tions : but it is absurd for our author to complain of 
publicly exhibiting, when he asserts there is nothing to 
exhibit ; for either there is something or nothing ; if the 
former, he dares not give up so valuable a therapeutic 

agent : if the latter, he has no cause for complaint. 

2. The suppression of truth. — We shall only mention 
the case of Mademoiselle Pigeaire, who was clairvoyant 
and whom he represents as having been withdrawn by het 
father from the trial on the successful issue of which 

douceur of three thousand francs, and that 
withdrawal was occasioned by the fact, that the pro- 
posed bandage for her eyes was objected to, on the ground 
of the assertion, that it had in it perforations throagh 
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which she could see — thns insinuating her imposture. 
Now everybody liaa a right to form his own opinion of 
oircomatanceB, and ought not to quarrel with Lafond 
Oouzi for thus asserting all that is bad of Mademoiselle 
Pigeaire, and admiringthe tact of her opponents — although 
we, on the contrary, should see the straightforward con- 
duct of the former, and should consider the latter as the 
most miserable picture of shuffling, and chicanery, and 
difihonesty, that ever afSicted and disgraced the annals of 
Inimanity. Yet we quarrel not with him for this differ- 
ence of opinion, free as the passing breeze, but for the 
suppression of the fact that tha friends of the eomnambu- 
list, offered a prize of thirty thousand francit, for any 
one, who not in the state of magnetic sleep, should with 
their ordinary senses, be able to read through Mademoi- 
»eUe figeaire's bandage, — a challenge that was not even 
attempted to be responded to. Alas ! Alas ! — that poor 
human nature, should be so readily turned aside from 
truth, by the warmth of controversy ! 

3. False assertions. — First, that the facts have never 
been attested by witnesses worthy of credit; — that they 
bear the impress of being clandestine, — of credulity, — of 
intrigue, — of charlatanism, — of imposture ; — all attributes, 
which cannot be tolerated by reason, by science, by medi- 
cine, and all this from a witness who has just been con- 
victed of the suppression of truth. 

And then in order to throw itn air of extravagance upon 
the doctrines, he asserts it as being maintained hymagne- 
tisere, that the magnetised are beings superior to the rest 
of the human race, as requiring neither senses— nor 
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study — nor science — nor instruotion. to be in themselTes 
superior to tho most acientifio medical men, — to say the 
least, a most cruel aud heartless caricature ! 

And yet this is a sample of tl»e justice and the rensoD- 
ing with which the opponents of magaetism huve pro- 
ceeded ; and with which they really appear to have acted 
contrary to the light of their own conscience, — to have 
wilfully suppressed the force of evidenoe, — to have stifled 
the influence of moral principle, — to have assumed a hos- 
tile ground, and to have kept it obstinately notwithstanding 
every argument brought against them ; — to have auda- 
ciously shut themselves out from every proof, and every 
remonstrance ; — to Lave voluntarily closed their eyes to 
the truth, and to hove wilfully suppressed their convio- 
tions ; — to have revived over and over again, every 
calumny however false, every argument however frequently 
refuted, which could serve for a rallying point, for their 
scattered and discomfited supporters : bo that they might 
but protract and maintain the unequal struggle, — and 
give the shape and the colouring of plausibility to their 
systematic, but unscientific, and unvirtuous opposition. 

But perhaps it will be asked, how it is that ao impor- 
tant a discovery, sustained by so many proofs, and sup- 
ported by so many estimable witnesses, should not before 
this, have obtained an established character for truth ? 
To this it may be answered, because its assertions wore of- 
tentimes the aspect of ancient and exploded error ; and 
therefore these assertions were too hastily and indiscrimi- 
under this class, by men of scienc eand medical 
men, without sufficient investigation. Pr^udiced by this 
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idea, they have neglected personal investigation, and ihey 
liave only looked uponthe remver f/alsely called inven- 

tiorj of magnetism, as a charlatan — an impostor — an 
-.invader of their rightful sovereignty. 
Does not experience and history show us, that thus it 
lias been with aU great truths, and all discoveries which 
do not belong to the exact sciences, and admit of physical 
demonstration, from the beginning of time : — and that 
while error has gained an easy access to the mind of man, 
— and often has even won for i tself easy and golden opi- 
nions, the march of truth has been always slow, and tedious, 
and toilsome. The present leaning of the human under- 
standing is towards error ; and therefore, whatever par- 
takes of error, finds in it a congenial soil ; but precisely 
the opposite condition exists in respect of truth. The 
question so early propounded, what is truth, is a fair sam- 

I-j»Ie of the influence of truth upon the human mind : — 
«iid the difficulties, which are thrown in the way of the 
jiropagation of the Christian Religion are only an example 
p£ the same principle, which has been at work ever since. 
in opposing all great and valuable truths which have been 
discovered for the benefit of mankind. The truths of 
astronomical science, — the benefits of small-pox inocula- 
tion — of education — the abolition of slavery — and the 
researohea of geology — will afford a few examples of the 
same fact. 

But again, other persona have been deterred from pro 
secuting magnetic inquiries, by the exaggerated colouring 
which has been often tlirown over its truths, and made 
r tbem wear tlie semblance of falsehood ; — besides that men 
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have sometimea been so led away by their enthuBiasm, 
really to mistftke such semblance for reality. This is 
unfortunate, and has been often employed to the disad- 
vantage of magQetJBm by persons who either cannot, or 
will not be at the trouble of drawing conclusions from 
large premises. And yet, although one fact, — isolated 
and detached from a series proves nothing, this one fact 
has been proudly sitbpcenaed as evidence to overturn the 
many established and entire series of facts. Whereas if 
the httJe influence of this one fact oould be muJtiplied an 
hnndredfold, — still afier a hundred similar sequences 
justly appreciated, it would after all be found inevitable 
to confess, that there is a magnetic agency, — that this 
agency is salutary, — and that under certain circumstances, 
and with certain precautions, it would be found as a 
valuable addition to the list of therapeutic agents. 

If the supporters of magnetism will speak of its effecta 
as miraculous I if they will discover prophets in som- 
nambulists ; — if they wUi employ magnetism otherwiBe 
than for the cure of disorder ; — if they will associate its 
truths with magical philosophy, tlie men of science and 
information will be scared away from tlie inquiry, and 
will not devote their attention toit : it will then be handed 
over to men of ardent and frothy imaginations ; — and 
thus diverted from its only legitimate objects, its conse- 
quences will be nugatory or mischievous. 

Much evil has arisen to the cause of magnetism, from 
hastily publishing miraculous cures ; — and this evil has 
been two-ibld — first, assuming a false position for mag- 
with regard to miracles ; and secondly, that ti 
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cares, bo tax from being perfect, have turned out to be 
no cures at all. Experience has had its UBual effect in 
augmenting the wisdom of mankind : — ^but formerly it 
was not sufficiently known or appreciated, that magnetism 
sometimes relieves at once dangerous symptoms, and pro- 
duces so great an improvement, that the patient thinks 
himself cured, although the essential cause of malady 
remains behind, and ia only palliated in virtue of the aug- 
mented vitality of the sick, in consequence of magnetic 
communication : — and when this vitaUty so given has been 
exhausted, the patient becomes worse than before irom 
the natural progress of the disorder. Nothing can be 
more natural, —more certain, — more easily explicable; 
but the opponents exclaim with their characteristic attri- 
butes of truthfulness and philosophy, — if cured, it has 
been by imagination, and there was no real disease to 
cure ; if not relieved, there is nothing in magnetism ; — if 
afterwards the patient dies, magnetism destroyed him. 
Admirable casuistry ; — a cause whiah has no existence 
produces his deatmction ! ! 

Surely, surely, it is not necessary to excite the imagina- 
tion, — nor to astonish by wonders, in order to fix the 
attention of the candid upon a discovery whose results 
not only offer fresh resources to medicine ; but also being 
shown to be within the laws of nature, the miscalled pro- 
digien which have formed the groundwork of superstition, 
dissolve into thin air, Uke the mormng ghost, and that 
before the hght of the science of magnetism. 

We ought not then to accuse of folly, or madness, or 
jugglery, those who have observed phenomena which are 
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iDesplicable withont the clue of mtignelism, and therefore 
aacribed them to that cause. It is matter of unfeigned 
astooiehmcDt, that philosophers have not shown a greater 
anxiety to examine a doctrine which is not opposed to 
any known physical principle, biif which classifies, explains, 
and replaces in a natural order, phenomena which have 
usually been considered as beyond the boundaries of 
ordinary science. 

It is not difficult to understand the prejudice which was 
excited among medical men, at its revival by Mesmer, 
associated, as it then was, with many extraneous adjuncta 
and effects, which manifestly led to disorder ; and as it 
was placed in the same cadre with tlie con vulsionn aires of St. 
Medard, and intimately commingled witli the extraordi- 
nary, and sdraetimes apocliryphal phenomena of somnam- 
bulism. By these circumetances, the minds of medical 
men were estranged from observing legitimate results, 
and they have as a body set themselves in array against 
these effects, and endeavoured to prove them false, instead 
of attending to their simple and curative agency. It must 
he said, in justice to the so-prejudiced medical persons, 
that by nature and position, they Uve and should live in 
the sphere of medicine, — the sphere of their usefulness, — 
and that they are but partially acquainted with collateral 
sciences ; and therefore become very sceptical as to the 
relation offsets, which, in theirvery nature, do not admit 
of a comparison with the objects of their every day acquain- 
tance, intertwined as these ought to bo with all the best 
affections of a benevolent heart. 

But magnetic action and Bomnambuhsni are both 
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admitted as fdcts : and these actually do*pbs8ess similar 
and corresponding facts unthin the range ot'jimi own 
science; — and therefore the novelty being solely /their 
production under the influence of the will, the inquiryis 
not made for facts, analogous facts : — since the objedt ]Ay\ 
to prove the utility, and applicability of these facts in the'-\<; 
curative treatment of disease, — and to become acquainted 
with all the various ways in which they may be employed ; 
— the principles are admitted, but the consequences must 
be proved, which leads us to consider in detail this essen^ 
tial particular. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



OS THE APPLICABILITY OF MAQNETISM TO THE RELIEF 
OF MEDICAL AND EORGICAL DISEASE. 



This division of our subject, will lead us to consider, 
Jirsi, tlie susceptibilitj of different individuals to be 
affected by magnetism, foe it is obvious that this property 
must limit and define its agency ; — secondly, its more 
ordinary effects upon the physical system ; and thirdly, 
its employment as a curative agent in medical and surgi- 
cid treatment. 

In considering the susceptibility of different individuals, 
we may I think establish one general principle, that it is 
in proportion to the irritability of the nervous system, — its 
ffixy mohility, rather than its liability to imjrression : 
and this is particularly shown, by the augmented suscepti- 
bility of persons whose health is weakly. Among those 
who are the least susceptible are men in strong health, in 
the prime of life, and with cultivated intellects, in whom 
of course we have a large development of the antagonist 
principle to irritability. 

Thus, women are more ausceptibie than men, becaoae 
of the much greater mobility of their nervous system ; — 
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they are more so at the period of adoIeBcence and of pu- 
berty from the very nataral accumnlatiou of irritability at 
a period of considerable actioDj before the powers of the 
constitution have been thoroughly developed and estab- 
lished ;— they are still more so, if at this period, there 
happens any disturbance of the constitutional functions, 
which throws disorder over the whole system, arid in- 
creases irritability, — and they are even still more suscep- 
tible, if they should have been attacked by hysteria, or 
any other of the numeroaa class of nervous affections. It 
should be remarked however, that persons so easily affect- 
ed, do not always become lucid somnambulists ; — this is 
a comparatively rare phenomenon, and seems only to be 
fonnd in certain peculiar constitutions, which doubtless 
under favourable circumstanceB for such disordered func- 
tion, would become the subjects of catalepsy, natural 
somnambulism, &c. ; — so that we should say, the suscepti- 
bility to magnetic impression depends chiefly upon the 
irritability of the nervous system ; while the develop- 
ment of lucid somnambulism depends upon ila predis- 
position to catalepsy, or other similar disorder. 

This receives corroborative evidence from tlie fact, that 
children are not readily susceptible ; — that is, not in any 
thing Lke the same proportion of cases, and for this plain 
and obvious reason, that their nerves, though susceptible 
to impression, have not become irritable. 

Another fact in proof of this position is, that the sus- 
ceptibility is greatly increased in emaciated persons, who 
have been enfeebled and exhausted by chronic disease. 
Although itis possible that the susceptibility may be greater 
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in all thin persons, because of the nerves being more 
thoroughly exposed, yet it is manifest that the principal 
agency is upon the sick, — and obviously, because their 
nervous irritability is increased by exhaustion, — and 
because they are requiring a supply of that vitahty which 
it ia the object of magnetism to commuuicate. 

This susceptibility to impression and increase of gensi- 
bility is accompanied, during the state of clairvoyance, 
with a verj- remnrkahle exaltation and augmentation of 
power in the faculties of the mind, and thus leads to the 
development of phenomena which are puzzling, and in 
tlie present state of our knowledge inexplicable. The 
more or less complete abstraction from the realities of 
life, depends upon the more or less complete subjugation 
of the faculties to the agency of magnetism. 

Although the phenomena of magnetism mat/ be pro- 
duced in the presence of many, and of large assemblies, 
yet it is not here we are to look for its choicest develop- 
ments ; — a certain degree of distraction is produced by 
the presence of many persona, and tlie mind is not 89 
easily, nor so completely isolated itom real life, and from 
eurrounding objecte, as when few persons are present. 
Besides, this state of spiritual development is one which 
is easily impaired ; the moat susceptihlc to impression is 
easily led astray, for the faculties developed by magnetism 
are not supernatural — are not perfect : — the wisdom and 
the knowledge of the somnambulist are not superhuman ,- 
they are under the fearful agency of the imperfection, 
which impresses everything human, and they are easily 
disturbed; nothing can be more rational, and yet this 
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impeifectlon has been absurdly put forth as a test by 
erring mortals, by which to try the truth and validity of 
magnetic phenomena. As well might it be put forth as a 
test of organic life, that every function should be carried 
on perfectly, — or of spiritual life, that no imperfection 
ebould attend any one of the manifestations of mind. 

As all individuals are not alike susceptible to the im- 
pressions of magnetism, so also, all are not capable of 
producing them. And this is dependent upon a difference 
of physical power, — the greater or less prevalence of exu- 
berant vitality : — and also upon the moral condition of 
the magnetiser, in whom the chief requisites over and 
above that of sound health, are an active desire to do good, 
— a firm belief in tlie power of conferring it, — and an 
entire confidence in the possession of that power : — added 
to which there should be patience inexliaustible, aud 
untiring perseverance. 

The power of communicating this exuberant life has 
been denied and derided hy many, as if there were really 
anything extraordinary in it. It has been admitted even 
by conti^onists, that actual contact is not Decessfliy for 
the communication of disease, provided the healthy indi- 
Tidual be susceptible, and be placed witliin a certain 
sphere of approximation, so as to receive the emanations 
from the sick ; and why should not the same law be ap- 
plicable to the emanations given off by the healthy, with 
the full purpose and intention of succouring the diseased. 

Besides the susceptibility of impression, which we have 
noticed as being necessary in the subjects of magnetism, 
should also be one principal condition, viz., want 
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of health, (tnd a pansiee submiBaioa to magnetic agency. 
It is not necessarij, that he should bo an enthusiaatio be- 
liever in its influence ; — it is not necemary, that his im- 
agination Bhould be liighly exalted ; — but it is necessary 
tliat he should not resist, and bo hostile to the tnagnetio 
agency ; — all that is really required, is passive submission. 
A ulight state of disordered function is not desirable, and 
sometimes it exerts a disturbing influence ; — it is best, 
tliat the powers of life should have been impaired and 
broken by disease : and if this were the case, a little 
incredulity would be no great harm ; — it would, however, 
present in the healthy, a serious obstacle to the influence 
of magnetism. — And Mw too, is often alleged against the 
rsftlity of magnetic phenomena ; — as if these phenomena 
were universal, — imd as if they could be found apart 
from the conditions neccsaary to their existence. 

It has been objected, that thoseonly are predisposed to the 
exhibition of magnetic phenomena, who possess a lively 
imagination, great nervous excitability, and tendency to 
cerebral disorder in somt) shape or other. But what 
then ? — It is not contended that magnetism is a uni- 
versal panacea : but it is asserted that there must be, as 
in every other deviation from the ordinary course of 
nature, proximate, predisposing, and exciting causes. 
The contention is not Ets to the nature, the extent, or tha 
existence of those causes; — the question is not as to 
the perfection of the science, — or as to whether error may 
not be mixed up with truth : — hut the question is one of 
fact, as to whether the alleged facts arc worthy of inyes- 
tigation, — as to their asserted applicability to any forma 
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of malady, — and if so, as to the precise forms of disorder 
to which the remedy ia applicahle. 

Before concluding this aection, we ought to seiy that 
the agency of magnetism is not unlimited. There are 
Bome organisations which appear entirely insensible to 
its effects ; — and we find in this avowal, only a parallel 
ohservation with that which is recorded hy medical ob- 
■ervera ; viz., that while there are some eonstitEtioDS 
morbidly susceptible to the agency of particular remedies, 
there are others, in which the same remedy has no power, 
and this may exist at one period, and not at another ; — 
for a remedy which has agreed admirably, and produced 
its expected effects at one time, will at another altogether 
disappoint expectation. 

Ab it is with medicine, so aJao with magnetism, some 
disorders are cured without the intervention of their re- 
flpective agency, by the simple, unknown, unaided pro- 
cesses of nature. — And this sliould be an established 
axiom : — there is in nature a conservative power, which 
ever seeks tiie restoration of disordered function; — and 
ledial agents, whether medicine, or magnetism, are re- 
[ quired only for cases, m which the resources of nature 
t prove inadequate. — Instead of this being an objection, it 
1 is, in point of fact, the very position on which magnetism 
' rests, for there can be no necessity to impart life, where 
[ the quota already possessed is adequate to maintain its 
own equihbrium. 

The agency of magnetism will always be limited hy 

circumstances, if medical men lefiise to take It up as a 

■ study, — or to employ it as a means of cure, in tlioae cases 
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in whicli their discriminatiTe judgment shall point out its 
applicnhility : — nor can it he anticipated, that the scat- 
tered facts of magnetism will he woven into a system, or 
made really nvailable, till they have been assorted and 
consolidated hy medical investigators ; and till thci/ have 
hrought to the investigation, their knowledge, tlieir per- 
severance, and their unprejudiced observation ; — till in 
fact they have brought to bear upon this question their 
general character for unbiassed inquiry. 

We shall now notice eonne of the general effects of mag- 
netism, and its alleged injurious consequences, before we 
consider its application to the treatment of surgical or me^ 
dicul disorder. It would, however, be right to acknow- 
ledge, that some patients effectually magnetised have 
seemed to derive no benefit from the process :— others 
liave experienced a relief more or less marked ; — others 
have obtained a diminution of pain, or a restoration of 
strength witliout any permanent benefit; — in others, the 
paroxysms of epilepsy have been singularly retarded, 
but not cured ; — and in others, tliere has been complete 
restoration, even in cases of which the primary aspect, 
and projected result, has been inauspicions. 

In this general sketch -we have the liistory of medi- 
eine and an epitome of medical experience. None bat 
ijuaoks speak or think of universal agents, and nniversal 
success ; — oiir position is precisely that which is appli- 
cable to all other medicine : — it has a remedial agency — 
nnd if justly and properly applied, it will have precisely 
results as above dexcribed, which might have 
been taken from the case-book of any intelligent physicii 

to any one of his remedies, — or even to all of them. 
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It has been asaerted by Bertrand, Fouquier, and others, 
that magneliaed water will arrest vomiting :— but this too 
has its limits, since it is inapplicable to every kind of 
vomiting. There can be no r[uestion, that in the mag- 
netic state, magnetised water is distinguishable Irom 
common water ; — if so, it mnst be by its having become 
a magnetic agent, — and then, in those cases, when the 
Tomi ting depended upon feebleness of the stomach — upon 
deficient vitality — upon too great irritability, it is easy to 
understand how magnetised water should be useful ; — 
but if the vomiting arise from an oppressed, or non-di- 
gesting stomach, or from the presence of offending food, 
or bilious accumulation, then it, will be inapplicable. The 
same reasoning and experience apply to magnetic pro- 
leases, as to magnetised water, 
Sometimes the effect of magnetism is incomplete, and 

\ it does not succeed in prodacing guiet sleep : — this, how- 
ever, seems indispensable to its doing good, for without 
this, there is no real recruiting of animal life ; the im- 
perfect sleep ia distressing — there is often dreaming, and 
a greater amount of fatigue and exhaustion, than if the 

I lemedy had not been applied. This again affords ano- 
ther parallel with medicine ; obtain a perfect effect frxim 
opium, ond the patient is benefited, — let it be imperfect, 
and the patient is shattered. — Exhibit tonics when the 
patient is feeble — if there be no point of local infiam- 
mation, strength will be increased : but if there be some 
point of local irritation not dependent upon relaxation, 
not removealile by tonics, sd"ength will be lost every day- 

I -^So in a case not suitable to magnetic agency, and 

\ viiaK that agency is imperfect, the fatigue and exhaustion 
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will often ternjiDnte in convulsions, or disordered mufl- 
onlar movemenca ; — tliat is, tho nervous system hiis not 
been soothed ; it has been, irritated, and irritative notices 
are sent to the loco-motive muscles, which contract ir- 
regularly, and despite tho will, and afford a beautiful il- 
lustration of a well-known, law. 

As to tho magnetisation of food, of trees, &c., these as- 
sertions would involve curious researches which, in ou 
practical work, we really dare not stop to investigatt!.- 
In the treatment of many persons together, the magneti- 
sation of trees, or other inanimate suhstances, may be 
asetiil : and the facts are not inconsistent with the general 
of magnetism. If we were to go into the in- 
quiry, the question of a magnetic fluid., and of the pecu- 
liar character of that fluid, must come before us, and must 
occupy more time than we can spare; — all we should 
now say, is that the one sole object of all these processes 
is the greater convcnienoe of transmitting tho benefits of 
magnetism, which have been said to consist in renovating 
hfe — invigorating the constitution — restoring tone to a 
weakened, but not disorganised viscus, — and impressing 
upon the hlood, and other fluids of the constitution, such, 
a salutary movement as shall give harmony and energy 
to every department. 

A remarkable effect of magnetism, is the recollection 
of circumstances, and the revival of impressions long 
since past, the images of which had been completely lost 
to ordinary memory, and which were not recoverable in 
the ordinary state of the brain. All the sensations which 
we have ever experenced, have left behind them traces in 
the brain so slight as to he intangible and imperceptible 
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onder ordinary ciroumstances ; and while new impressions 
■re constantly received and superadded to the former 
store ; nod these are again developed and presented to 
the recollection, when the brain has become isoiated from 
exterior circumstances and impressions, and retires into 
itself. The same thing is often experienced in dreaminy ; 
reminiscences of realities long since past and forgotten, 
are renewed in the state of sleep, and even the images of 
former dreams, of which the association with reality, if 
existing, is so feeble as not to be traceable, are renovated 
in dreams with a vigour imd correctness which are as- 
tounding, and oftentimes with a consciousness of their 
dreamy originEd. The same phenomenon has presented 
itself in a patient now under my care, who has suffered 
for years from attacks of an epileptiform character, and 
who during certain stages of his malady has experienced 
in a most remarkable manner, Uus recollection of cir- 
cumstances, and revival of impressions long since past. 

It has been said that vomiting has been produced by 
mnpie water exhibited to a patient under the influence 
of magnetism, simply by giving the patient to understand 
that he was taking emetic tartar. This effect, though 
common, is not peculiar to magnetism, for the same 
condition will be produced in the ordinary state, and 
doubtless is occasioned by an effect upon the nerves of 
the stomach, convoyed through the channel of the ima- 
gination. We should be very careful to separate effects 
which are common to magnetism and other states, from 
those which are the simple and unique result of the 
former exclusively, 

So also by the »ame injiuence individuals placed in a 
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mafftietic circle will seem to cuter into somnambulism, 
bat not so really, for they will awaken at the ulightest 
noise, showing that they are not isolated from exterior 
impreBsions, but sensible to them ; in fact, that this too 
ia a product of imagination. This, however, gives att 
opportunity of distinguishing magnetic from ordinary 
slumber, and affords the strongest evidence against the 
aaoription ol magnetic phenomena to imagination as their 
cause, which we shall presently have to consider. 

Other symptoms, as spasms, convulsions, &o., may bo 
fairly ascribed to the peculiar irritability of the nervous I 
system of some individuals, and are not to be considered 
as the general, or legitimate result of magnetic treat- 



Dishelief of the patient in the reality of the effects to 
be produced is always an obstacle to successful magneti- 
aation ; precisely in the same way, as want of confidence 
in a medical man, or distrust in the value of the remedies 
exhibiifid, is an obstacle to successiul treatment : and for 
the same reason : — two impressions are necessarily made 
upon the nervous system, the one salutary, or medicinal — ■ 
the other distrustful, fearful, sceptical : — to say the least, 
the one neutralises the other ; more frequently the one 
supersedes the other, and the disorder continues, or in- 
creases. Thus the zealous believer will be cured, while 
the unbeliever will not be reheved :— not because the 
effect produced is through the imagioation, and imaginary 
in its nature, hut precisely because the one is susceptible, 
while the other is opposed to magnetic treatment. — It ia 
also to be further remarked, as an unfavourable circum- 
stance, if the patient tvrg earnestly desires to experience 
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[ . the effects of magnetism ; — for this pre-occupalion of the 

bmind wiJl often prove a hindrance to the reception and 

I development of magnetic processes ;— just as the existence 

me morbid state is oftentimes a hindrance to the 

development of a more important morbid condition, till it 

has run its course; — an ordinary example of the well- 

■Bstahhshed meilical doctrine, that two maladii;s cannot 

yXUXi their course at the same time, in the same system. 

Hence it is desirable that the patient should not too 

(Oriously look into his own sensations, or try to fathom 

tiie process to which he is submitted ; but that he should 

passively yield himself to the agency, without opposing 

the wish or distracting the attention of the magnetiser, — 

L or even exciting /tin own. 

m fiicard has found in a very few cases, which must be 
f considered as quite exceptions to the general rule, that 
the faculties instead of being brightened by magnetism, 
have seemed to become more utolid, anil less susceptible 
to impression, so that memory, judgment, reason, seemed 
annihiJiUed ; — in fact, that the intelligence of tie in- 
dividuals was gone, — and that as an expression of life, 
they retained notlung hut a pliysical passiveness. It is 
not difficult to explain these phenomena, first by the 
original stohdity of the subjects, — and by their position 
not being over suitable to magnetic agency ; viz., they 
wantfld the irritabilily of the nervous nyxtem, which is 
indispensable,— and their physical health was unbroken — 
so that they were not suitable pntients; and the effects of 
a medicine exhibited k contrc temps, produced none of 
those efiects which it would have done under suitable 
circumstances. 
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Thus then we conchide that magnetism is a remedy, 
which God has given to man to assist him in curing 
himself and others when suffering from malady ; — that it 
consists in the communication of the vital power of arte 
man whose vital forces aje energetic, to another in whom 
they are deficient : and that its efficacy depends upon 
regulating, directing, and energising the resources of 
nature. It is to be employed as an auxiliary to medicine, 
— not as a sovereign remedy applicable in every case — 
not as an exclusive agent — not as superseding ordinary 
treatment, but in aid of such treatment : — at the same 
time, it is to bo allowed, that there are cases, where 
the ordinary resources of medicine have failed, and which 
have been relieved in an extraordinary manner, and even 
cured by magnetism. On the other hand, magnetism 
will sometimes fail altogether ; it will not cure every 
malady ; abundant experience has evinced the contrary, 
and the reason has been shown ; the relief which it 
does give seems to be to aid the general conservative 
resources of nature, — and not to consist in any specific — 
agency upon the peculiar state of disorder. ^ 

It is time that we now paid some attention to the 
alleged evib of magnetigm. And first, we attack at once 
the most serious charge which has been brought against 
it, viz., that the magnetised become so attached to their 
magnetiser,— so completely subjected to his influence, — so 
thoroughly obedient to his will, that the remedy may 
be very mischievously employed towards the more sus- 
ceptible sex; — and that it maybe so employed to 
most diabolical of all purposes. 
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So grave a charge must he seriously met. In the first 
place it must be allowed to be poxiible ; but in the same 
breath it must be asked, what perfect thing is there under 
the sun ? What good thing is there which does not ad- 
mit of abuse, and which has not been repeatedly abused ? 
Can we fairly argue against the use of any agent 
from its abuse ? And is there any one of God's 
gifts to man, which if improperly employed, does not 
produce evil, and ultimately involve him in ruin ? Who 
would argue against intelligence, because the excitement 
of genius has produced insanity ? Who would under- 
value religion, because exclusive views on the subject 
have overturned the integrity of the brain ? Who would 
declare the light and warmth of the sun to he an evil, 
because it had occasioned in some few instances the coup 
de soleil ? Who would pronounce against the merciful 
and beneficial agency of a thunderstorm because it bad 
destroyed trees, cattle, human life ? Who would for- 
swear the comforts of a fire in January, because fire did 
every diuj destroy comfort, habitation, — life ? Who 
would pronounce against food find wine, because both, if 
improperly taken, produced the most serious moral and 
physical disorders ? So neither must we pronounce 
against magnetism, because, though a good in itself, it 
admits of perversion. 

But again, magnetism confers no power of mischief, 
in this particular respect, which was not previously at- 
tainable by other menus, in the hands of wicked persons, 
nnd especially through the instrumentality of opium ; — 
.flod who ever thought of opposing the exhibition of 
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Opium bj medical men, for the cure of diseuse ? There- 
fore, on this account, we are not called upon to oppose 
magnetic processes employed for the cure of disease by 
medicftl persons, and we ask no more. 

Still further, we have considered the evil application 
of magnetism as admitted without reservation: — we did 
80, for the sake of argument ; but we must now envisage 
the practirai truth. Inorderto the production ofthisevil 
influence, we must have the concurrence of two wicked 
persons. Perhaps this is scarcely likely to happen; — 
and admitting that the magnetised is not previously de- 
praved, the influence of magnetism is such as to exalt 
every virtuous sentiment, to an extent that the slightest 
attempt to undermine the delicacy of its tact, is met by 
opposition^ — instanlaneously breaks the charm of the 
magnetiser, — and his influence is gone for ever. There 
are instances on record, vfhere this exalted sensibility has 
been the means of recalling to the paths of virtue, those 
who had deviated from them ; — and there are abundant 
proofs, that in magnetic somnambulism, the slightest 
approach to indecorum, has been met, and resisted, and 
resented as it deserved. In fact, there can be no doubt, 
hut that the legitimate influence of magnetism is to esalt 
the sentiment of virtue, and to afford the best possible 
guarantee against its improper application. 

Admitting, however, that such were not tlie case ; and 
that magnetism endangered its easy misapplication, and 
that the chances were in favour of such misapplication, — 
do wB not possess the me^s of preventing such irregu- 
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larities, — and in point of fact, are they not practically 
preyented ? These consist. 

First, in the restriction of the practice to medical men ; 
— not that we presume to claim for tlwm a GREATER 
share of moral propriety naturally, than belongs to others 
of the same educated classes ;— but that it is indispensable 
to their success in Hfe, that tJiey should be of unspotted 
character, and unsullied reputation, — Take away these 
attributes, and where are they ? — No longer admitted as the 
friends of families, — those who are the depositaries of 
family secrets more than any other men, — no longer cou- 
sidered worthy of trust, — no longer received into family 
confidence, — their means of subsistence annihilated, — and 
themselves outcasts from society:— so that if magnetic 
processes were confined to medical men, there is the best 
possible warranty for their mora/ as well as their judicious 
application. 

Secondly, it is a standing rule with medical men, that 
whenever any delicate inquiries are to he made into the 
healtli of the female economy, the presence of a female 
friend is requested, not surely as a guarantee from im- 
propriety, but as a homage due to delicacy of feeling, 
and to the sacred bonds of society : — therefore in the 
processes of magnetism, which admit of abuse, the same 
prudent medical men would invariably require the pre- 
sence of some fi-iend of the patient, male or female as 
might be most convenient or agreeable — some portion 

I si the same family — father, mother, brother, sister, and 
^ forth. 
Thirdly, still further, though magnetic processes should 
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always be under the direction of a medical man, there is 
no reason why such medical person should be the 
mafftietiser, and there are many reasons why he should 
not, especially aa it would occupy too much of his time, 
and limit his usefulness. And under his instructions, the 
actual practical application of magnetism, may be as well 
carried out hy any of the above -mentioned relatives, or 
by any friend of the patient. 

And tlius ends the dreaded moral evil, which we have 
thought it necessary to combat tlius in detail, hecause it ia 
one of the most favourite weapons employed by the 
enemies of magnetism i — we turn now to their evils. 

It has been asserted that tlie manipulations employed 
are not sufficiently decorous, — and that the magneda 
processes are a violation of decency, to which no pura 
mind leill, or ou^ht to submit ! How pitiable a view does 
this objection give us of poor human nature ! — That any 
persons under the influence of prejudice, should so sell 
themselves to its demoniacal influence, as to give up 
truth, and virtue, honour, and character, to bring them-. 
selves to make an assertion so utterly false; the faot 
being, that no manipulations are required; and that a 
few passes with the hand, without touching the person,, 
will be sufficient. 

A more serious objection has been urged against mag> 
netism, as arising from the reports of those spiritual 
Bomnambidists, who not only hold communion with theit 
guardian angeh, but are admitted to the immediats 
presence of their Saviour, and of the Hiili/ Virgin Mary, 
and receive from each of them especial gifts of grace :— 
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who almost in the same breatli, bring reports of the vary- 
ing condition of the blessed, the accursed, and of those 
occupying the intermediate place of purgatory, and are 
undergoing its expiatory trials. — The absuidity, and folly, 
and falsehood of such reports, are at once acknowledged; 
and the fact of their being made by sonmambuhsla is ac- 
knowledged. But what then ? The attempted inference 
is, that all the reports of somnambulists must be ground- 
less, because these are bo. But is there any thing reason 
able in such an inference ? Does the existence of a 
morbid excrescence upon the human form, prove that 
there is no pei;feci /orm ill tmtiire ^ Does the presence 
of insanity, show that there are no just manifestations of 
mind ? — Does the existence of a lie, prove that there iv 
such thing as tralA ? Does the caricature prove that 
ire was no original to be defaced ? On the contrary, 
as these very evils prove the existence of the good upon 
vihich they were grafted : — so also do these absurd and 
nntrue representations, prove only that the brain, so sub- 
jected to analysis, is for the tinne being in an unsound 
state: — and that the results are not simply those of 
magnetism, — but of magnetism distorted by passing 
through an unsound brain. 

But there is another valuable fact which this proves, — 
rather a two-fold fact ; — first, that the brain when dib- 
IRBED under the magnede process, — and led away by 
■ourious inquiries from its only legitimate object, — viz. 
the restoration or improvement of health, i8 conducted 
into a wild region of eonjectui-e, where its productions 
ue valueless as dreams :— and secondly, that in this con- 
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dition, tbe brain is only conversant with portions i 
knowledge whioh it lias acquired previously, — and which I 
are now re-produced, with nfuntostic grouping perhaps,^ J 
but still produced from the store-bouse of memory ; f 
for instance, iJie reports above alluded to, would not J 
liave originated from a Pioiestanl mind, — unless under I 
peculiar circumstancea to be hereafter considered. 

It has been said, that magnetism improperly directed, j 
is capable of producing much mischief; — and that Hi 
might even occasion deatA itself, if employed to paralyse I 
or more properly to fix in cataleptic rigidity tlie muscle! 1 
of respiration ; or tliat it might develope insanity. And 1 
who doubts it ? WTio daubta that a remedy improperly j 
used, may be productive of much evil ? Is tliere any 
valuable remedial agent \a which the same rule does not 
apply ? If, however, this he admitted, the consequence 
follows, that it is an ai/ent of considerable power, — 
and not a system of jugglery as has been stated ; — and 
also, that if being badly directed it may occasion so much 
evil, — so being judiciously applied, it may give rise to 
much good : always being employad as a therapeutic 
agent, and preserved frona tbe unholy contact of absurd 
and unwarrantable experiment. Hence therefore the 
great importance of its being confiued to medical men, — 
and men of character and judgment. 

There are, however, some real dangers in the practice 
of magnetism, — and in this respect it bears an exact 

alogy with tbe other goods of l^rovidence ; it must be 
employed with moderation, with wisdom, and only when 
required. We have not yet probably arrived at tlie solu- 
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tion of the qneationa invotvcd by these considerations, for 

hitherto medical men have too much regarded magnetism 

as a chimera ; — and they have not tried its curative agency 

- -^nor studied its phenomena, which perchance might lead 

* them to its cause, — and also teach the limits for its ap- 

phctttion. The agency of magnetism heing to soothe 

irritability, and to build up a feeble system, it will neces- 

BBjily follow, that its effects must be injurious, where the 

system is already too excitable, and where the tonicity of 

r action ought to be enfeebled. — It would seem also, that 

kif the magnetiser were unwell, and notwithstanding con- 

9 tJniiBd to magnetise, much evil would result to both par- 

, because tlie one must part with the energy of life 

Kwhich was important to his conservation, — and the other 

ftlrould possibly partake of the disordered morbid impression. 

It is confessed also, that much evil has arisen from the 

[ anxiety to produce what are called the higher phenomena 

i of magnetism, rather than its curative effect. How many 

\ experiments of this kind have been made; and to wliat 

I have they led ? To not/u'nff absoia/i-li/ bejooA the asto- 

I niabmentofweak-minded persons, and the frequent discredit 

, of the real curative agent. 

When Mesmer revived the practice of magnetism, it was 
m tfie ground of Us curative agency, that he asked for 
the confidence of others; he sought to appreciate its 
medical and physiological efifeots; and though he sur- 
rounded it vrith much mummery, and the paraphernalia 
of quackery, — it was on its meritx as a curatire agent, 
that it was referred to the first commission ; — and it is by 
tbia test, that it must ultimately be tried : — the public 
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cannot deoido its merits ; they are utterly unacquainted 
with the means of judging, and with the grounds upon 
which the decision must be made. Public exhibitions 
therefore should be discouraged; since, however good 
may be the intention, the effect, is only to throw hack th*- 
advancGB of magnetism, — to give an apparent sanction to 
calumny and falsehood — and to degrade science, by exhi- . 
biting its inexplicable aroana, before a curious, and aa 
ignorant multitude. 

3, Wo next consider its curative agency, and we must' 
do so at some length. Ic is not now a question, as it was' 
in 1794, whether there is a reality in magnetic effects :— ■ 
these are incontestable ; — but whether the effects produced 
admit of a therapeutic agency ; — whether they may be 
useful in medicine and surgery, and to what extent they 
may become so. The result of the magnetic strife in its 
earlier days was not advantageous to tlie science; — the 
enthusiasm of its votaries, and the dogged scepticism 
of its opponents, were equal obstacles to its progress :— 
the former attempted to prove too much, viz. that magne- 
tism was a panacea for every human physical woe, and 
thus actually failed of proving anything; while the oppo- 
site party answered tliis absurd proposition with disdain, 
and turned their heads another way, when they wore asked 
to investigate the phenomena with their own eyes. The 
two parties found themselves in the position of divided 
adherents, — the one worshipping the sun as the origin 
of life, aud the source of every good, — the other closing 
2s, lest the light of day should fall upon them,^ 
aud lest seeing with their own eyes they should he oon- 
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verted and convinced, and ohlig-ed to confess their irra- 
tional and unphilosopbical obstinacy. 

There is certainly something very revolting to the pride 
of the present generationj to admit that magnetism, the 
simple medicine of nature, can do what science and art 
cannot effect ; — to give up many favourite theories and 
plans of treatment, — to lay aside the haughtiness of esta- 
bUehed doctrines,— and to yield them before the simplicity 
of a curative action, which each has the power to'impart, 
though each has not the skill to direc/ ;—aai to revive 
the practice of thousands of bye-gone years, — years which 
are only 'dimly seen through the long vista of pity for 
the ignorance and barbarism with which they are marked ; 

and then to allow the practical value of these long-for- 
gotten processes as superior to the present results of 
science, by re-adopting them, — These are difficulties 
■which require no small degree of moral courage to sur- 
mount. 

But still, if there he truth in this apparent retrogra- 
dation ; if it be the result of sound judgment, and delibe- 
rate reflection, and profound conviction, and in very many 
instances, of conviction forced upon the inquirer, in spite 
of all his long- established prejudices, — and in spite of his 
determination to find the dogmas of magnetism untrue ; — 
it follows, that it is a duty to investigate on the one hand, 
jaod to avow honourable conviction on the other. 
I The proofs of the curative agency of magnetism, may 
be tested by the following presumed case; — suppose cir- 
cmnatances of chronic inflammation of the stomach, which 
h&a long resisted the agency of medicine, and which is 
o S 
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Hot improving. If under these circumsttincea, nmgnetiBin 
can give ihat power to the system which shall enable it to 
become obedient to medicinal remedies, and to make & 
suecessM effort, — and to restore itself to health, — BurelyJ 
none can deny the value of such a remedy. Yet sitch i 
the reputation we claim for magnetism. 

We cannot here fail to notice the numerous c 
cure by magnetic treatment as puhlisbed by Dr. ElliotsoBi I 
The doctor is no friend or favourite of ours; we di^tfl 
from him most essentially in many of his views; bat nol 
one who ktiows his hintory can at all doubt the truthful- I 
ticss of liis report, — his cases afford prima facifi evidence I 
of sincerity and truth ; — and making all due allowanc* J 
for the enthusiasm of his character, — and allowing a 
liberal discount for tliis infirmity, there yet remains behind 
unquestioned and indispu table facts, which are aa much 
entitled to credence as any other fact, — and which if dis- 
believed for want of sufBcient evidence, must sap the 
foundation of all human testimony. We have also had 
the opportunity of ascertaining from the hest possible 
quarters, viz. those which were prejudiced against him, 
that more than one of his reported cures, are substantially 
true : and if so, he is entitled to our belief for the rest. 

In these eases, the disorder was evidently in portions 
of the nervous system ;— it was functional only, — and it 
was connected with debility; — tliese were therefore pre- 
cisely the cases likely to be benefited by this communica- 
vitality. But what recks it ? That magnetism is 
capable of curing any disorders, — that it is a valuable 
remedy in some cases is all we ask for. We do not 
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contend, that it is a universal remedy : we assert that it ia 
not so ; all we require is, that it be admitted as an addi- 
tion to our Materia Medica, — and that it he employed 
when the appropriate indications for its use, present 

, themselves. 

But it ia said, that it is only applicable to nervous 

' disorder. Onbj indeed ! — tut if confined to nervous 

I disorder, it extends to a class of moat intractable mala- 
. But we have shown that it is not confined to ner- 
\ disorder only primarily — for it is impossible to 
separate secondarily nervous influence from any form of 
morbid action. Taking up the idea of nervoua disorder 
only, it is a fact, that in the very large majority of these 
cases, even though there be a considerable amount of 

I irritation, yet debility is the principal characteristic :— 

■ for debihty commonly occasions morbid afi'ectability, — not 
only morbid excess of movement or action, — but morbid 
exoess of sensation, — in other words, pain in various parts 
of the body arising from an exceaa of disordered sensibility. 

I In some nervous disorders, there is more or less of 
I general fulness,^ — or of local congestion, — or of inflam- 

■ matory action, — or of intermittent or remittent and uncer- 
tain irritation, requiring at first, more or less — but gene- 
rally very moderate depleting measures. The nervous 
symptoms may be more or less diminished by acting upon 
the jmrticular indications presented by each individual 
case ; and it will be found, that although there may be 

i general features of resemblance, yet that almost 

y case requires some modification of treatment. It 

uiy, however, be token as a general rule (not without 
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esceptiona) that after very moderate depletion, q certain 
degree of upholding is required. Admitting this general 
rule, it will be found uotwithstnuding, that adaptations of 
the rule aro required to almost each yariety. Thus it 
will appear that preparations of iron ore useful in St. 
Vitus's dance — but that they are useless in hysterical and 
epileptic cases. Now these are ec[ually diseases of tbs ^ 
uervona system ; but it will be seen at once from a c 
sideration of their phenomena, that they are of a very ^ 
different order: — and practical experience will have taught i 
us, that while the one was almost certainly controlled by i 
treatment, — yet that in the other, in cases of epilepsy, &o. 
medicine is of very little, very uncertain, very ques- 
tionable, and only of secondary utility. 

Again, we notice another pecuhority in the agency of ' 
remedy upon nervous disorder. Thus, quinine 
arsenic have been found of signal utility in ague, and 
other forms of intermittent neuralgia, when the prepara- 
tions of iron have been utterly useless. Thus, where there 
are general features of resemblance, there are also pecu- 
liarities which minutely subdivide classes into genera, 
species, individuals, varieties : and, which is very curious, 
it will sometimes he seen, that these after a time lapse 
from one to another. Thus, in one of Dr. ElUotson's 
cases, the disorder which had existed in a portion of the 
system devoted to sensibility, and had occasioned so 
much exquisite pain, was afterwards transferred to a por- 
tion of the nervous system devoted to the motory func- 
tion, and existed as a condition of imperfect epilepsy. 

There can be no question, but that these are most 
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nntractable forms of malady, rarely yielding to ordinary 
treatment ; and there can be no further question but that 
magnetism has an extraordinoj-y and greater power, over 
tliat peculiar and ill -understood state of the system, which 
occasions these, and many otlier nervous diseases. And 
if we are asked why ? — we answer, that we ground this 
assertion on experience, — and on our belief of the real 
affinity which exists between the disease and its remedy, 
altiiough we are not prepared with an explanation of the 
method of its operation. 

If we were to hazard an opinion which might approach 
towards a solution of this difficulty, it would be only this 
— TJz. that magnetism being the action of voluntary and 
benevolent intelligence upon the conservative powers of 
life, was curative in its effects, in proportion as it commu- 
nicated to these powers such an amount of energy, as 
enabled them to restore the eguilibrium of health : — but 
after all, this only teaches the essential character of mag- 
netic agency, — and the functions upon which the a<jent 
exerts its power — and leaves ns still ignorant as to the 
mode in which magnetism becomes this agent. 

The utility of magnetic unconsciousness for the per- 
formance of surgical operations is ono of considerable 
importance in this port of oar inquiry. The fact has 
been estabhshed beyond the possibility of any reasonable 
doubt, — not only with regard to the minor operations, — 
extraction of teeth &o. &c. ; but also with respect to some 

I of the more important surgical mutilations, as the removal 
of a breast, — the removal of a limb, i.tc. We are quite 
aware that these things have been denied — and it costs 
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very little to deny that which we have never Been ; — I 
we would suggest to these self-willed sceptics, whether it 
is consistent witli the laws of evidence — to say notliing of 
gentleman -like feeling, or moral principle, to deny the 
existence of that wliich we have never seen, simply 
because wo have never seen it ? It would be a new, and 
for the escape of the guilty, an invaluable feature in legal 
evidence, if an alihi might be proved by the testimony of 
witnesses who had never seen him in a given place, although 
they themselves were not there to see. In fact, to doubt 
tlie veracity of many credihle and respectable witnesses, 
augurs only extreme ignorance, or an insufficient estimate 
of the value of moral truth. Should we highly estimate 
the character of an iuhabitajit of the tropics, who ventured 
to give the lie to our assertion, that water became solidified 
under certain circumstances ; — and still further, that in 
doing so it became lighter, and occupied a larger space, 
and so strong as to bear enormous weights — and so expan- 
sive as to burst the vessels which contained it ? Yet tlie 
cases are parallel — and we ought not to charge the one 
with untruth, unless we are prepared to justify the other. 
Both are examples of natural phenomena, with which 
certain persons are unacquainted : — the existence of simi- 
lar phenomena, might be arranged in aji extended cata- 
logue; — and even over and above this classification, to 
Bay that nature has not an extension of her domain beyond 
the limits of our knowledge, or of the knowledge of any 
hving being, is unspeakably absurd : — and therefore to 
deny what we have not seen is to proclaim our ignorance, 
and to incur moral guilt. 
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I But there is a class of objectors, who will not deny the 
I feet, or impugn the intended veraciousness of the ob- 
I servera : they only say, that they have been deceived — 
[ rendered dupes by the deceit of the patient, and the 
' wicked design of some one, who has instructed that pa- 
tient to subdue, to conceal, and not to e.rprcxti his feel- 
iw to an unprejudiced mind, we would ask what 
conceivable motive could thero be for all this treason ; 
I and is there really any probability — any vraisemblance 
I in such a tale ? — We can easily admit that some patients 
I Bxpress very little suffering comparatively with others, — 
i.tbat some have a much less suJtceptible nervous system, 
■ while others are endowed with much finer and firmer 
Rmoral qualities to enable them to bear the same amount 
jof sufi'eiiug. 

On this subject we will cite the testimony of Cloquet, 
because a very high authority in science, and excellent 
in moral character — and gentlemanly uprightness. — Now 
Cloquet distinctly asserts with regard to the case of Mn- 
I dame Plantin, whoso breast was removed by him, while 
I ahe was in the state of magnetic slumber, that although 
I, he had seen some of bis surgical patients, who during an 
I. operation had not said one word, — uttered one cry, — or 
I made one single complaint; yet in all these cases, their 
B. countenances, their movements, their gestures, their com- 
ps, — their firm grasp of their own hand, or of 
' some other body, their suspended inspiration, the rigi- 
dity of the muscular system, or some other expression, 
showed the intense effort of determinativeness which was 

t"""! to the will, — in order to control the expression of 
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their eiiffering ; all of wbich told an eloquent tale of their 
agonized feelings and mental firmness. Not one of 
these expressions were traceable in Madiime Planlin; 
on the contrary, there was a perfect calm, — a perfect 
indifference — an absence of all expression, even during 
the division and (intentional) bruising of the nerves, 
as if she had nothing to do with what was going on. 
And all this too, occurring in a most excitable patient, 
whose nerves were of the most impressible order. And 
she waa afterwards unconscious of all that had taken 
place. There are similar cases on record in our own 
country, to which I have not referred, from a desire not 
to interfere with living names and neighbours, but which 
are, notwithstanding, of undoubted veracity. 

An objection has boon taken on other grounds to the 
ahsence of pain. It is strange, indeed, to observe the 
miserable perversities to which prejudice will conduct its 
votaries ; — to which the desire of victory, rather than of 
truth, will decoy its doughty champions. Talk, indeed, 
of the dupea, and the self-deceived of magnetism ! Even 
admitting their existence, th^y would be outweighed, and 
outnumbered by the philosophic dupes of their own de- 
ceptive sophistry : — for in the one case, there is the sem- 
blance of truth, — in the other there is not even its faintest 
shadow. The dogma, for it is unsupported hy proof, 
is, that pain during an operation is necessary to its suc- 
cess : — the system must be apprized of what is going 
forward in order to assist its curative actions : there are 
no facts, no reasonings to support this dogma, while both 
may be adduced foe its refutation. There is the fact of 
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operations for trephining being almost invariably per- 
formed during a state of unconsciousness ; tlieae are the 
facts of success attendant upon operations performed 
during magnetic sleep : — tbere w the fact that all opera- 
tions are cffiterJs paribus successful in proportion to the 
eniuUneas of tlie shock which the nervous system re- 
ceives ; — there is the fact, that after any considerable 
operation, opium is always given, in order to allay pain 
and diminisli this shoot ; and there is the reasoning, that 
the danger of an operation must depend upon the amount 
of constitutional irritation which follows it ; that the cu- 
rative process succeeds beat, in proportion aa the con- 
Etitutional irritation is small ; and therefore that the only 
way of securing the former, and diminishing the latter, 
is by keeping the nerves q'liet, and by saving them as 
far as possible from painful impression. Surely after this 
simple statement, we shall hear no more of the advan- 
tar/es to be derived from the/*aj« attendant upon surgical 
operations ! 

In the application of magnetism to the treatment ol' 
disease, it is, however, admitted that there has been 
much exaggeration as to the extent of its efficacy — not 
that the facts may have been falsely stated, — but that 
in the glow of enthusiasm, extraordinary histories, and 
unUkely and singular cases have been given, which in 
partially instructed minds would load to the conclusion 
that somnambulism was a feature of every day occurrence, 
— and that magnetism was a remedy for every malady : 
whereas in reality, the former is rare, and the latter 
limited. 
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It may be right to state here, although it is anticipat. 
ing a subsequent part of our discussion, that in magnetic 
sleep, the patient should not be questioned after Iiis sensa- 
tions, because the question itself may sug'gCBt, and may 
therefore lead to the reply ; — the patient should be en- 
couraged to express his own feelings in his own words. 
And then it is to be employed as an auxiliary to medi- 
cine — not discarding the latter, — and always seeking the 
direction of a medical person, who will have previously 
Lad tlie candour to examine the subject, and to have 
ealisfied himself of its justice and propriety. Then, its 
principal application will be found in equalizing the cir- 
culation of the blood, and in restoring the feeble and 
exhausted nervous energy. In this respect it is lilte all 
other remedies — useful when applicable — exceedingly 
useful in rheumatism, sciatica, and other neuralgic con- 
ditions, — in all functional disorder dependent upon atonic 
action, — congestion, chronic inflammation, and exhaus- 
tion ; — but not applicable to the higher states of acute 
infiammationj — nor to that amount of organic Isesion, 
which has already led to the destruction of function, and 
the disorganization of tissue. 

In cases of organic malady, over which it exerts no 
final control, it will, however, fumiah some palliative 
agency, and relieve for a time. 

It must not be omitted to be mentioned, that the con- 
fidence wliich the patient feels, is one great means of 
sustaining vital power, and giving efficacy to the treat- 
This fact is admitted by medical men in their 
exliibition of remedies, — and it is still greater in the 
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practice of magnetism, because a greater amount of reli- 
ance ia developed iu the patient towards Lis magneliaer, 
— and that chiefly because the latter is radiant with bene- 
volence, — because he finds the pleasure of doing good, 
and of succouring the wretched, superior to every other 
consideration ; his heart has no room for any other sen- 
timent than love to hig fellow-creatures, and gratitude to 
almighty God; — and thus purified and exalted, the heart 
becomes in the good man, the seat of every virtuous 
affection ; and hence the practice of magnetism is ani- 
yersally favourable to the development of moral truth. 

In estimating the recorded histories of maguetio cures, 
n order to arrive at the full extent of ita agency, it is 
necessary to rely onli/ upon relations which have been 
given by medical men ; — not that we would discard as 
untrue, cases related by others, — but we would let them 
pass, and not take them into the account, because medical 
men, if unprejudiced, are alone capable of judging the 
real character of the disorder,— the intensity of the symp- 
toms, — and the progress towards cure, — as well as to 
separate how much of alleged improvement is fairly attri- 
butable to magnetism, and how much to other causes, and 
other remedial agents. 

And since there is still to be found so much uncer- 
tainty in medicine, which has existed as a science for 
upwards of two thousand yeoJs ; and of which the prin- 
ciples founded upon the accumulation of innumerable 
observations have been unceasingly tested and rectified 
by now and enlarged, and more enhghtened experience : 
bow much greater uncertainty ought there to be in mag- 
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DBliBm, which tliougli it may have been empirically prac- 
tised from the very highest antiquity, has heen so prao- 
tised only fitfully and occaBionaliy, — has attempted to 
form a peculiar doctrine for itself, only in these later 
days ; — and rests upon a comparatively small number of 
observations, collected for the most part by no >i- medical 
persons, and therefore more likely to be led away by ap- 
pearances, — to be hurried by their own feelings, into 
erroneous belief — and to have been deceived in the nature 
of disease — and in the effects said to have been produced ; 
to all which catalogue of evils producing uncertainty of 
conclusion, may be added yet this one, viz. tliat of re- 
cording only the successful, and passing by unnoticed, 
the unsuccessful cases. 

But as we have already stated ; we can afford to throw 
aside all this doubtful testimony,— and to appeal only to 
the indisputable facts, in proof of a curative agency 
which is very great, which, however, be it remembered, 
has a limit that cannot be overstepped, viz., that it has 
no power over organic Itesion, — and that however great 
may be in such cases the temporary improvement, the 
sick will idtimately fall back, and sink under their mala- 
dies, over which magnetism has no ultimate control. It 
is however something gained, to get time, — to arrest the 
rapidity of the downward path, — to renovate strength for 
awhile, — to induce sleep where narcotics fail, — to tran- 
quillize the nerves, — frequently to discard pain, and gene- 
rally to diminish suffering ; and such effects we claim for 
human magnetism. 

Before we close this section, wo must notice the indi- 
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rect testimony afforded to the efficacy of magnetism, by & 
writer who in perfect simplicity, — tmd in entire uncon- 
aciousnesa of the remedy he was employing, wrote 
a few years since, a history of its beneficial agency ; we 
allude to " Power's New Principles of Midwifery." This 
is not the place to go into those principles, except in so 
far as they relata to our present subject. His grand 
position is that the pain of parturition may be mach 
mitigated by friction : — and under certain circumstances, 
the whole process may be accomplished without pain, if 
that friction he properly applied. 

We must allow liim to speak for himself. " Friction 
is, without doubt, beneficial, by exciting warmth in the 
part rubbed, and also in affording it pressure and sup- 
■ port ; it is probable also, tliat it possesses a peculiar 
' ratio operandi, dependent upon a stimulating action 
' produced among the nervous ru?iii of the muscular 
'fibres, — by their consequent agitation or concussion. 
' and by which the local or iDnato irritability {vis insita) 
' may become so far exhausted, or changed in its quan^ 
' tity, or in its susceptibility of receiving nervous im- 
' preasions, as tfl give rise to diminished action or qui 
escence of the moving fibres, with correspondent cesaa' 
tion, or diminution of painful sensation. The nervous 
energy being thus prevented from being expended upon 
the part affected metastatic ally — is determined to the 
proper seat of its action, the uterine muscles." It was 
necessary to quote thus much in order to show, that this 
writer was in perfect ignorance of the agent he was em- 
ploying. 
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The effect of the treatment ia thus described. — " The 
" leDgtb of time required to produce the desired edect, 
" will be found different in different cases, according to 
" the nature of the exciting causes : — in some the im- 
" proper action will be removed alinont inniaiitli/, and 
" as it were, bif a miracle, so that a case which has been 
" protracted for the greater part of a week, under the 
" most intense euffering, without the least progress, has 
" been happily terminated in fifteen or twenty minutes 
" from the first commencement of the friction." 

Again, " it is a feature of no small importance in the 
" effects of friution, that those patients io whom it has 
" been need have in almost every instance recovered witli 
" remarkable celerilif, although in previous parturitions, 
" where it was nut employed, they had minlained much 
" subsequent illness, and very protracted recoveries." 

Lastly, " experience has proved, that it (friction) is 
" not so efficacious when applied with tite palm or flat 
"part of the hand: — the "better mode of applying it is, 
" WITH THE ENDS OF THE FINGERS, applied together, so 
" as to form the segment of a circle, and moved over the 
" part to be nibbed, in much the same icai/ as tlte sound 
" is elicited from a tambourine." 

Here then we observe, first the author's ignorance of 
the remedial agent he was employing;— secondly, his 
testimony to the immediate effect upon tlie process of 
parturition ; — lliirdly, his evidence to the remarkably rapid 
recoveries of his patients;— fourthly, his beautifully de- 
fined method of employing human magnetism, not with 
the palm of the hand, wliich would really be the best 
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Jrietional agent, — but with the tips of the fingers, 
which form the bent m^ditim of transmitting magnetic 
emanations : — and fifthly, the iDdependent and irre- 
fragable evidence thus afforded to the power of mag- 
netism, by one who has no idea of the thing — who fan- 
cies he has made a new discovery, and reasons as if the 
whole process and result, were dependent upon friction. 
Here too at least, there could have been no agency of 

IMAGINATION. 

It has been suggested to me, that if this appUcation of 
magnetism be true, it must operate materially against the 
subject in all right-minded persons, and must give great 
weight to the objection which has been raised against it of 
being identified with satanic agency, because of its inter- 
fering with the original punishment of woman. " I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow : — in sorrow shalt thou bring 
ibrth children." 

This is not the place to enter into a question which 
would require a reference to anatomical details inexpli- 
cable to the general reader, — and yet with the desire 
which I have to carry with me, the right minded though 
Bcrupuloue, I feel tiiat I should be wrong in leaving 
behind me the objection unnoticed. 

Let it he remarked then that the original curse, by no 
means defines the amount of sorrow to be sustained by 
woman, and that magnetism by no means proposes to 
obviate that sorrow altogether, but only to mitigate its 
intensity ; — that is, it is a means placed by God in the 
hands of man for diminishing the sufferings which have 
resulted from the fall, and as such, it is to he placed on a 
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level with the Bcience of tQBdicinc, and with other reme- 1 
dial agents, which are employed for tic relief of suffering I 
humanity. It may perhaps be said thnt this is not a 
disordered, hut a natural process. To which we answer, i 
first, by the proposition it has been shewn to bo a disor- 
dered process, disordered by, and the puoishmont of, sin. J 
And secondly, though we cannot explain these details, we I 
do fearlessly assert, that the contrifa»ces of nature to ' 
diminish the amount of this suffering are exquisite, and 
the most beautiful proofs of the goodness, and compassion, 
as well as of the wisdom of the Almighty; — and that 
according to the esisting constitution of nature, the 
suffering is diminished, as far as is compatible, with the 
upright female form. Surely, then, we shall not he wrong, 
if while we adore and admire these coutriyances of infi- 
nite wisdom and love, -we do humbly, and at immea- 
surable distance, strive to imitate the example of compas- 
sion thus given us — and endeavour also, to employ the 
talents vouchsafed us for that purpose, to the glorj- of 
God in the mitigation even of these sufferings. 

While this sheet was passing through the press, I have 
received communications from several quarters hearing 
upon the subject of this chapter, from which, however, I 
shnJ] select only two. The first is from a well-known 
literary lady, who has for years heen greatly suffering, 
and who has been leheved by magnetism. " As for my 
case," she writes, " nothing that you have heard can 
" be too favourable ; — I am for the practical purposes of 
" my quiet life, well'.' I forbear to quote more at large, 
because there is good reason to hope, that the whole case, 
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and some very intareating detaila connected with it, will 
be one day given to the public. 

The only other communication I shall notice is from 
Dr. Inglis of Halifax, to whom I beg to offer this tes- 
timony of gratitude for kindaess and courtesy, which I 
Goold not have expected. Omitting details of a more 
persODtil nature, I proceed to extract from his letter, 

" I had an exceedingly good case some nine or ten 
" months since of an epileptic girl of eleven years of age. 
" She had been attended for the two years immediately 
" preceding, by two of the medical men of our town, one 
" of whom brought her to me, to see what could be ef- 
" fected by mesmerism, as he had most judiciously em- 
" ployed ail the usual remedies, without producing the 
" slightest alleviation. Her parents also, seeing their 
" child gradually getting worse, and her intellect evi- 
" dently getting weaker, instead of strengthening with 
" her years, gladly consented to the suggested trial. Mr. 
" Spencer Hall happened to be in Halifax at that time, 
" and before a committee of medical men, he commenced 
" the experiment. The girl did not appear to be affected, 
" but on arriving at her home, she said she felt exceed- 
" ingly sleepy, and was soon after seized with a most 
" violent epileptic fit, more severe than her parents had 
" witnessed before : — she then sunk into a deep sleep, 
" and remained so till morning — an event unknown to 
" her before. I next day mesmerised the cliild, and sue- 
" ceeded in producing the desired effect in about half an 
" hour. She was allowed q^uietly to sleep for about an 
" hour, and then awakened, when she expressed herself 
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" as much refreshed. Suffice it, this child came to me 
" every day for three weeks, and I seldom kept her asleep 
" for a shorter period than that of two houra, — some- 
" times four hours, leaving hor during her aoranolent 
" state iu the immediate supervision of some member 
" of my household. During the first week, she had only 
" two fits, whereas formerly ahe had had as many every 
" day, and from the second week till the present hour, 
" she has continued exempt from any attack. As her 
" bodily vigour increases, so progresses the mental 
" power ; and many blessings and grateful thanks have 
" I had from the parents of this child, who had been 
" reproached by officious neighbours, and preached 
" against by their minister, for allowing the agency of 
" Satan to he effecting a cure upon their girl. The case 
" was altogether most interesting, and an approving con- 
" science gave me my reward." 

" At the last I could induce sleep in about two minutes : 
" but after allowing her to sleep for some time, and then 
" awakening her, and re-naesmerising her, I did not suc- 
" cecd ever, under five minutes — once or t\vicc not at aU. 
" As I wished only the quieting or sedative effects upon 
" the nervous system, nothing else was tried in this case, 
" save the proving the genuineness of the sleep itself by 
" various tests." 

I have quoted this case with peculiar pleasnre, because 
it exhibits so simply, and so soundly, the curative agency 
of magnetism. Surely such an agent is not to be de- 

I had also another reason for detailing this case : 
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it is one of those, in which the parents were upbraided 
with calhng in the agency of Satan lo relieve the child's 
maladies. Now independent of the agency of Satan in 
producing indirectly every form of human suffering, it 
hM been supposed by very many persons, that epilepsy 
was the " jioxsession" of the scriptures. By no means 
participating this idea, yet we take it up for the sake of 
argument, and illustration. Let us resort to the scrip- 
ture narrative. We find that our blessed Lord had been 
casting out a devil, and was accused of having done so, 
by ibe power of Beelzebub the prince of the devils. But 
He knew their thoughts, and said unto them, " Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not 
stand." " And if Satan rise up against himself and be 
divided, he eajinot stand but hath an end." 

We forbear to follow out the argument : its application 
is too obvious; and we fear to desecrate an autboritj' so 
sacred, by descanting upon it in the pages of a literarv 
inquiry. We believe that i n every mind not closed 
against conviction, it cannot fail to be conclusive. 

A similar case reached me a few days since, from a 
clergyman :— and it is not many weeks since a lady was 
describing to me the agonies of her baby, and its cries for 
threehours, which nothing would pacify till she stripped it 
and herself, and laid it upon her stomach, when in a 
few minutes it was reheved, and sank into a peaceful 
slumber. Here again was a case of unconscious magnet- 
ism — and no possibility of the intervention of imagination. 

We mav then consider as established, the beneficial 
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agency of magnetism, in the treatment of medical and 
surgical disorders :— the extent to which this is true,— 
and the varieties of its scientific application must still 
remain to he determined hy the experience of upright 
and unprejudiced medical men. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF MAGNF.TISEBS. 
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Before we proceed further, we would very briefly no- 
tice the proper characteristics of a good magnedaer ; — 
anderatandiog by this term, not the medical person who 
Buperintends the treatment, but the individual who, under 
his direction, conducts the magnetic processes. 

The most important and fundamental characteristic of 
a good magnetisoE, ia on his part the possession of sound 
thought, and of a ^rm will; he must not employ his 
processes in a tlioughtless or careless manner, or they 
Trill be unsuccessful ; bnt he must really throw his mind 
into the duty — must be attentive to what he is about, 
must wish to do good, — not allowing himself to wander 
into distant or discrepant scenes — but concentrating his 
will upon the object before him. 

Such must be the qualifications of his head; — but 
those of his heart are not less important — and they com- 
prise. 

Benevolence of disposition. The object of mag- 
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^H netism, is to restnre health and onmfort to the invalid, — 

^^^ Bud to effect this requires oftentimes much patience and 

^^1 perseverance, and self-denial, — even the devotion of many 

^^M tedious and unrecompensed hours to siiccouriD^ the 

^^P wretched, — and these sacrifices of personal comfort mil 

^H only he madehy the kind-hearted. Yet the cfl'ects of mag- 

^H netism will be thoroughly happy, only in proportion as it 

^^P is accompanied by an earnest desire after this ohject, — and 

^^M wiit possess a value corresponding to the amount of real 

^H charity and benevolence employed : — and on the contrary, 

^H for very obvious reasou9, the results will be almost no- 

^H ^ thing, where selfishness and indifference form the promi- 

^H ncnt traits of character. 

^H S. Since, then, magnetism should only be employed 

^H to relieve the sicit, and where necessity requires its aid, 

^H the entire will should be thrown into this action, for it is 

^H the volition of the magnetiser, whiclt determines and 

^H directs his conduct, and gives a character of intellect and 

^H truth to all he does : — an essential condition of a good 

^H magnetiser, therefore, is to will, which however a very 

^F little reflection will show is not so necessary to produce, as 

to direct, and regulate, and individualize, and govern 
the actions of magnetism. 

3. The exercise of this will produces attention; and 
when once united, these become inseparable : — volition 
gives the first impulse to attention : attention reacts 
upon, sustains, and augments the influence of the will 
and especially prevents its distraction from the one sole 
and exclusive end of magnetism — -viz. the cure of the 
^^ patient, or at least the relief of his sufferings. 
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4. The existence of these properties pre-supposea, that 
ithe operator has carefnlly reflected upon his object, and 
ibas been so far satisfied with his thongbts, as to possess 

votifldence in the efficacy of his means ; a property wliich 
'is a very important motive to action, and doubles its 
intensity ; — while if he distrust himself, — if he doubt the 
energy of his means, — if he hesitate, the attention and 
the will become palsied, and the results are strickeu with 
the blight of inefficacy, and come to nothing, because 
the means of pursuing them have not been confidently 
employed. 

5. Indomitable perseverance is another characteristic 
of a successful magnetiser : it is not enough for him to 
be animated by benevolence towards his patient, — to 
believe in the efficiency of his neeans, — and to feel a con- 
fidence in his power of relieving the individual — but he 
must further be possessed of untiring patience— and of 
an amount of moral courage and fortitude to meet with 
and to bear difficulties, — and of stedfastness of purpose, 
which shall enable him to persevere till every obstacle is 
Temoved, and his object is accomplished. 

6. Lastly, he must be reflective. A review in his own 
mind of what has taken place during each magnetic sit- 
ting, should always follow such sitting. As with the 
ordinary physician, so with the magnetising physician ; 
if be dismisses all thought of bis patient, as he quits the 
threshold of his door, he will not be a successful prac- 
titioner ; it is only by individual reflection and observa- 
tion that he can hope to discover, to aid— to direct— to 
govern — or to sustain the agency of nature. 
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There are Bome other qualities. Dot so diieotly bearing 
upon the practice of magnetism, which however the mag- 
netiser should possess, in order to ensure that steady 
leliance upon his character, which is bo necessary for the 
satisfaction of friends, — and for his safe admission into 
the unarmed bosom of the domestic circle. 

1 . He sliould be a man of established moral character, 
of a virtuous, and well-regulated life, — rt'ffid towards 
himself, but liberal towards the feelings and opinions of 
others ; — and one who entertains a high respect for all 
which the order of nature, the established rules of so- 
ciety, or the laws of God, xequire to be recognised and 

ved. 

2. He should bo exempt from personal vanity and 
enthusiasm, lest by his inconsiderate and unreflecting 
zeal, ho should be beti'ayed into all sorts of follies, and 
lest in the development of starthng phenomena, he 
should forget the only real object of magnetism as a 
curative agent, 

3. He should be &ee from impertinent curiosity- 
capital moral blemish in ordinary life, but still more so 
in magnetic pursuits, because the good of the patient is 
forgotten — the attention of the magnctiser is distracted — 
and fixed upon any object rather than the establishment 
of the patient's health : io such cases no satisfactory 
results can be expected. 

4. He should be calm, and in order to his being so, 
he should be disinterested ; and with these two proper- 
ties, though he cannot cure, he will almost certainly suo- 
oeed in solacing bis patient. 
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>. After what has been said, it is scarcely necessary 
to insist upon delicacy of manner in conducting his 
mancBuvres — especially since he has no eseuse for being 
otherwise : — ^and if he be forgetful on this point, it can 
only be from not possessing the qualifications above enu- 



It is right to add, though without being able to ex- 
plain the law which governs the arrangement, that diffe- 
rent magnetisers possess very different powers over dis- 
tinct forms of malady, — and also of producing the dif- 
ferent phases of magnetic phenomena, This is only to 
be explained by the peculiarities of the several nervous 
I systems, and their respective affinities. That these pecu- 
liarities exist, is matter of every day observation, from 
the very varying effect of the same physical agents, upon 
different nervous systems, and from the ever diversified 
manifestations of mind of individuals. These relative 
aflBnities are also matter of observation in common life ; 
for nothing is more frequent, than to find an acknowledg- 
f the secret mysterious influence exercised by one 
person over another ; while change the persons, and the 
one becomes powerless to produce influence, and the 
other no longer susceptible to impression, — another proof 
that the laws of magnetism are in fact the laws of nature, 
which we are called upon to admire, to enforce, and to 
adore, though we cannot comprehend. 

Finally, the best magnetisers vrill be found in those. 

I who to a strong body and unbroken health, unite a tran- 
quil and abiding character, — a benevolent disposition — 
lively emotions subordinated to a cool and steady judg- 
H % 
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mcnt, — a persevering but not enthusiastic will, — activity 
united to patience, — the power of abBtracting the mind, 
nnd of easily concentrating the attention — so that in 
magnetising tlioy shall tliink only of the object I 
them. 

lu quitting tliis part of our subject, it may be as weE I 
to mention, that with very many magnetisers, after i 
sceance, there is experienced a good deal of exhaustion, 
and a feeling of weariness and fatigue. And this fact 
powerfully elucidates one of our important positions, for 
how is this weariness occasioned ? Simply that there is 
a diminished vitality from its too rapid expenditure : — 
the magnetiser has lived in two individuals at the same 
time, and has imparted of his own vital power to anstain 
that of the invalid, — and thus experiences the necessary 
consequence of having parted with what he has the power j 
to recruit, iu order to succour the deficient vitality of one ' 
whose power to recruit has been lost by sickness. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HISTORY OF THE CONDUCT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY Of 
MEDICINE TOWAKDS ANIMAL MAGNETISM ; — AND CON- 
SIDERATION OF THE QUESTION, HOW FAR THE POWER 
OF IMAGINATION MAY BE ALLOWED TO BE A SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE OF ITS PHENOMENA. 



A MORE piuable instance of the bane of prejudice does 
not exist, than is involved in the details of ibat history 
which we are about to present. Before entering upon 
the conduct of the academy, it may be as well to glance 
at the testimoDy of some early opinions, which bear more 
or leas upon tho subsequent history, 

la the year 1517, Pomponace, in a work on the causes 
of natural, yet marvellous facts, after admitting the inde- 
pendent truth of miracles performed through the power 
of God for the estabhsbment of rehgious truth, rejects all 
other miracles, and treats them as deceptive, — or as 
effects produced by some natural, but hitherto undisco- 
vered or unexplained cause. He considers certain per- 
lom as gifted with the faculty of curing certain diseases. 
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iM virtue of an emanation from themnelves, which by 
the power of the will aud the imagination, they are 
enabled lo direct to the sick : and in order to the fiill 
realistitioa of this benefit, the individntil bo operating 
should possess much faith, — a strong imagination, — and 
an earnest will to cure tha sickness — qualities which he 
considers as not easily found in combination. 

Bacon also says that this fascination is the power and 
action of the imagination of one man, directed to the 
body of another, thus admitting the principle of mag- 
netism, though clothing it in difierent language, and 
believing it to be a mental agency from tlie one, infla- 
encing the body of another, — ha being clearly ignorant 
of the magnetic exhalations which are so readily commu- 
nicable from one strong to another feeble body. 

It would be scarcely right to pass altogether without 
notice, the history of Greatrakes, who is said by George 
Eust, then Dean of Connor, and afterwards Bishop of 
Dromore, (in 1666,) to have been a simple, amiable, 
pious man — a perfect stranger to fraud, and intensely 
attached to the Anghean Protestant Church. On the 
same authority, we find, that by the application of hit 
hand, he drove away pain, and drew it away from the 
extremities. He performed some astonishing cures, but 
did not attribute them to supernatural agency, nt 
miracle, not to upecial divine interposition. These c 
were sometimes slow, and effected by reiterated touch- 
ings, and some cases were not relieved at all. In the 
successful cases, he directed those who were cured to 
thank God, not himself. In some iustanees we find that 
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acute pain was immediately relieved l/y his touch. At 
another time he is eaid to have drawn the pain from one 
spot— the shoulder for instance; and if thoao curative 
tractions were arrested before they reached the extremi- 
ties, so was tfie pain. Theae facta are here given as 
being independent of magnetic theories, and as being 
long antecedent to tho birth of mesmerism. 

The reahty of these facts is still further attested by the 
celebrated Robert Boyle, who was at that time President 
of the Royal Society. That some of the sick so relieved, 
relapsed after an apparent cure, and again had recourse 
to Greatrakes, and that some were not cured at all, is no 
proof against his method of treatment, but strongly sup- 
ports the position, that tho effects were not considered 
OB divine, Dor attributed to miraculous agency. It was 
clearly magnetism with its active will lowards good, — 
with the firm belief of the magnetiaer of bis power to 
relieve, — and his entire confidenoe in the efficacy of the 
means, while his method of manipulating, was that of 
<tpplyiiig his hand upon the part, and employing dight 
frictions from above downwards. 

Now these are facts, which, existing before the heat 
developed by the late controversy since the days of 
Mesmer, are sufficient »'« themselves to make a wise man 
Btop to inquire. And when superadded to the many 
subsequent facts, it is difficult to understand how the 
inferences from them can he lesisted. Even Virey, one 
of the most redoubted enemies of magnetism, because 
one of the most learned and most candid, after taking 
a review of the earlier writers on this subject, freely ad- 
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mils its existence, because be defines animal magnetism 
to be ft tenn employed for the purpose of denignating a 
reciprocal influence, wbich is occasionnlly, but not inva- 
riably, produced between two individuals, according to a 
certain unknown and incalculable harmony of relation- 
sAip, either by the icill, or by the imagination, or by a 
devflojiment of jihgncal sensibility. 

Admitting this first great principle, we can but admire 
the ingenuity, the perversion of common sense, by which 
he endeavours to bring the weight of hia great talents in 
opposition to magnetic truth. He admits that the mag- 
netisers of the present day by no means cling to the 
theory of Mesmer ; — on the contrary, there exists a great 
diversity of opinion among them as to the cause of the 
effects, — all admitting, however, tliat the effects are in- 
contestable. Admitting, therefore, that the facts are in- 
contestable, of what avail is it to level argument against 
the fallacious reasonings of the supporters of magnetism ; 
the facts are truOj say they — the reasonings are false; 
therefore the doctrines are erroneons. How absurd the 
conclusion; — when it ought to be, — the facts arc true — 
the reasonings are false : fcut the facts only a^ect the 
doctrines, while the false reasonings apply simply to the 
miserable casuists, and prove only that our knowledge is 
not yet sufficiently advanced to enable us to establish any 
thing like principles of science. 

Here, however, it may ho asked, as indeed it has been 
our learned opponent, if animal magnetism were 
ler untrue, how is it that sixty years of discussion 
and experience, — of sarcasm and contempt, and contro- 
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veray, have not thoroughly put it down ? But if, on the 
contrary, it be an important truth, how is it, that after 
so many trials, and so many apparent successea, it should 
Btill rest under a cloud, and be rejected, and even branded 
with imposture, ty a great number of the most enlightened 
indiriduals ? 

Will not tlie history of the world furnish a solution to 
these questions ; — and is it not the fact, that it is useless 
to combat with prejudice — and that a man convinced 
gainst his will, remains of the same opinion still ? True 
indeed it is, that if magnetism were untrue, it could not 
have survived the storms which it has endured, in the 
last sixty yeai-s ; — and the fact of its having ridden, not 
only unscathed, but proudly as well as safely, ridden 
through these storms, without the aid of science to direct 
its course, and simply through the persevering energy of 
truth and simplicity of purpose, does prove that it is sea- 
worthy, — and does excite our admiration, at the untiring 
fortitude of those, who have continued their course through 
such trials, and holding on the even tenor of their way 
only the more firmly because of their augmenting diffi- 
culties. 

The answer to the second q^uestion ia no less apparent. 
To speak of things which are admitted to be incompre- 
hensible, is to excite a prejudice against their reception 
in man's proud understanding : — to ask him for the 
trouble of thought, is a great grief to his indolent dis- 
position ; — to tell him there is any thing to know, which 
he did not know before, is, if it relate to himself, certain 
of producing a recoil against it ; — but to ask him to be- 
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lieve that which is suhvorsive of his previous nodons, and 
tella him of a power of which he can form no adequate 
conception, is at ouce to turn him aside from the inquiry ; 
— aud thus prejudiced, if he find himsoli' supported by 
others tAking the same views ; if he find that unsparing 
calumny and the severest ridicule have been heaped upon 
those who have entertained these doctrines ; and that 
some instances of fraud bave been detected, and that 
these have been employed to sprinkle the whole series of 
fafita with tlie mildew of imposture; — and if he find, 
that medical men in general have stood aloof from these 
processes, is it wonderful that, without investigation, he 
should at once reject the whole, as a tissue of fraud and 
falsehood, of exaggeration and collusion ? 

Yet the world's history shows that this has been the 
cose with many discoveries, which having passed their 
ordeal, have now estabUahed themselves as 
truths. We will only witness astronomy, a 
as exhibiting these conclusions in a remarkable manner, 
— and as founded on facts now established, but whioh 
at an earher period were branded with all sorts of hard 
names, and particularly insisted upon as untrue, because 
of their anti-christian apparent testimony. 

We cannot resist quoting in this place from the pages 
of the Quarterly Review, which has just come before us, 
long since this passage was originally written, but which 
bears so conclusively upon our present line of argument, 
and upon the conduct of the French Academy, 

" Scepticism," says tlie reviewer, " is as great a foe to 
" profitable knowledge as creduhty; if investigation is. 
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' troablesome or disagreeable, or goes against our re- 
■ ceived opinions, we then ara very apt to take reflige in 
a flat denial, and thus to discharge ouraelvea from the 
responsibility of inquiry, and the still greater trouble 
of having our preconceived opinions disturbed." 
" To no portion of the marvellous legends related by 
our ancient chroniclers are such observations more ap- 
plicable, than to those relating to the aspect of the 
heavens. It is scarcely sixty years, since when tales of 
stones falling from the clouds, were ranked with the ghost 
story ; and the tourist (we quote from memory, but we 
believe it was Arthur Youug) who, iu the church of 
Ensisheim, beheld the metallic mass recorded to have 
dropped from the sphere above, anticipated with de- 
light, as he described it in his note-book, the universal 
applause which would be excited by deriding the dreams 
of monkish superstition. A stone has fallen from the 
clouds, at Luce, in Maine, is the intelligence received 
(1768) by the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Can any 
one believe such a fable ? No, say the academicians 
it must not be believed. So they dispatch a commission, 
M. Lavoisier, M. Fougerous, and M. Cadet, — to dis- 
pel the delusion. The three savans proceed to the 
spot. There is the stone. WTiat is the testimony of the 
witnesses ? A loud noise has been heard in the air ; tliey 
look op, and behold an opaque body descending in a 
curve, which falls on the soft turf, the lisiere dividing the 
iu which they are at work reaping the harvest, firom 
the road. They hasten to the spot, and find the atone 
half buried in the earth, but so hot that it could not be 
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touohed. Away they fle« ; but returning, when their 
panic was dimiuished, they find the mass where they 
had left it, and cool. Now what was the verdict of 
the three savans, M, Lavoisier, M. Fougeroux, and 
M. Cadet ? Why, simply, that inasmuch as facts 
oppose theory, therefore theory must prevail over facts : 
— and tlie academy decrees that this stone, having been 
merely uncovered by the electric flash, had been pre- 
existent in the ground. Matters thus continued in the 
creed of science. No one was called to assent to the 
existence of an aiirolitho until the 13tli of December 
1795, when the one meteoric stone which fell in York- 
shire, within three fields' distance of Major Topham's . 
mansion, at once compelled belief. Now tlie aerolithe 
excites no more surprise than the hailstorm ; and the 
meteoric iron deposited in the Museum, demands no- 
thing beyond the passing glance." — Quarterly Rev., 
Oct. 1844. 

Apologising for this long quotation, so aptly illustra- 
tive of the conduct of learned bodies and their commis- 
sions, with regard to the discovery of new facts, apparently 
irreconcilable with preconceived opinions, — and affording 
so admirable a parallel to the conduct of the Koyal 
Academy of Medicine, with regard to the facts of mag- 
netism, we now turn to the history of this f 
France, and to the treatment it has received from the 
scientific bodies. 

After the attention had been awakened in Paris, to the" j 
cures efi'ected by the magnetic treatment of Mesmer, and' 
more especially by that of his disciple D'Eslon, a com- 
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a appointed in 1784 by Louis XVI,, to inquire 
into its merits, and to report thereon. Thia report vies 
uofavournble to the cause: but it was not unanimously 
adopted by the commisBion, for a. private report was made 
at tlie same time by Jussieu, oue of its members, which, 
Tiowever favourable, was extinguished by the more im- 
posing aspect of the i/eneral report. Now it is confessed 
by all parties, tliat Jussieu hnd been one of tho moat 
assiduous and attentive investigators : and Ae fairly states 
that he had observed some facts which admitted of physio- 
logical explanation, — others which seemed to militate 
against animal magnetism, — a third series of facts, 

I ■which he attributed to the imagination, — and lastly, tkoxe 
which could lead to ?to other conclusion, than that of 

I admitting a particular agent in. their production. The 
candour of this report at the outset of the inquiry is 
worthy of imitation. 

Not such the conduct of the commissioners generally ; 
for they refused to make the experiments necessary to 
acquaint themselves with the subject before tliem : tbey 
magnetised t/temselves — and as they set out in the spirit 
of increduhty, — and as a certain amount of belief, or 
openness to conviction is necessary to the discovery of 
trudi, it was impossible that their pseudo-inquiries should 
be successful r their opinions were prejudiced — and there- 
fore from the experiments they did make, they inferred 
consequences to which those experiments did not legiti- 

I mately lead. They set out upon their research, with eyes 

' blindfolded by a pre-determinalion to put down magnetism, 
and therefore the experiments were framed and made, not 
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with the view of diacovenng truth, but of annihilatiiig 
this new hereny. And yet, after nil, the prejudiced resolta 
thus obtained, demon strnCed the existence of some un- 
known agent, — an agent of which they voluntarily re- 
mained profoundly ignorant — declared it without reason 
not to be magnelic, and attributed to the influence of 
imagination : — ao true is it, that prejudice, esprit de corps, 
and the desire of victory for opinions, however hastily em- 
braced, crudely assimilated, and eagerly and obstinately clung 
to, esftctly in proportion to the inconsiderateness with which 
they were originally formed ; — so true is it, that there are 
motives sufficiently powerful, to lead astray men of en- 
lightened minds, and we trust of otherwise npright in- 
tentions. 

The subsequent conduct of theRoyal Society of Medicine 
in erasing Irom their number the names of certain medical 
men who had adopted magnetic views, — and the unpal- 
liated precipitation with which this erasure was effected, 
proves even more than the report itself, the feebleness 
of that cause which could resort to such measures of 
retaliation and persecution, as were altogether unwarrant- 
able and without excuse; — while it at the same time 
proves the honest conviction of those who would soffer 
this degradation, rather than deny what they believed to 
he truth. But party feeling was excited; and here we 
see exemplified the important fact, that in democratic 
assemblies, rendered tumultuous by the first wave of dis- 
contented emotion, the loudest and the most prejudiced 
daclaimers obtain the greatest ascendancy; the powers 
of imitation and of the imagination bias the most en- 
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lightened, — deflect their judgment from the sober paths 
of uprightness and decision, — induce them to listen to the 
ajren voice of passion, and to cower beneath the storm 
of prejudice, — and lead even men of great merit and cha- 
racter beyond the boundary of justice, under the false 
but faacinating pretence of supporting the canse of truth 
and public good, — and of undeceiving and disenthralling 
that puhhc mind by the influence of their example, how- 
ever absolute and despotic. 

Strange to say, this death-dealing report, and this 
persecuting agency upon the supposed prostrate foe, did 
not destroy magnetism, which, in spite of its fiery trial, 
arose from the crucible, purified perhaps from some of its 
ohailatanic alloy, — and having received a more sterUng 
impression : particularly as it had been dissociated from 
the magnetic tub, and the convulsive crisis ; — and as it 
was almost immediately allied to magnetic somnambu- 
lism. 

Whether this state was known to Mesmer, does not 
appear ; it has been contended for that it was, — and that 
be withheld this knowledge, under the impression, that 
too many wonders would operate against the success of 
his doctrines. My own opinion and belief is, that it was 
unknown to tlie reviver of magnetism. Be this as it may, 
it was accidentally discovered, as it has been frequently 
since, by the Comte de Puys^gur, who had no pecuniary 
interest to serve, — but whose benevolent heart led him 

I to devote his time, his talents, his fortune, to the relief of 
Buffering humanity. 
We have said that this was discovered accidentally, 
; 
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tJmt it hfts been ao by oLliers : — a remarkable instance 
of lliis kind has recently come within our own knowledge- 
A young clergyman wbo was quite sceptical on the subject 
of magnetism, aiud one day lately to big sister in mere 
joke — " O nonsense, — sit down in that chmr, and I will 
magnetise you just as well as a professor." He had 
never seen any magnetic processes, but had heard and 
read something of the mode of operation, and proceeded 
to make some passes, when after a short time, to his 
great astonishment and alarm, bis sister fell asleep, and 
continued so for five hours in spite of all his endeavours 
to awnke ber. During this sleep, she manifestt 
the usual phenomena— could only hear him — got up when 
he got up, &c. Ac. Having heard it stated that per- 
sons under magnetic slumber, could distinguish articles 
touched by their magnetiser, be drewhishandsseyeral times 
over a couple of envelopes previously marked, and then 
gave them to her among fifty others : she immediately 
selected the two, and rejected the others. Being alarmed 
at tlie long continuance of sleep, be at last bethought 
himself of asking her, whether she should awake natu- 
rally and when ; — to wliich she replied affirmatively, and 
" in half an hour ;" and this took place accordingly and 
exactly. Now here is & case of genuine unaopliis 
magnetism with clairvoyance, and prevision, produced 
unexpectedly — without design — without the 
of arrangement — and ooe which of course 
verted the sceptic into a believer. What argument can 
be brought against such a case ? Kone, but to tienff Ike 
fact: — and yet disbelieve this fact, and there temidas 
nothing to bo beheved. 
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Nor is it a remarkable circumstance, that with Bome 
remaining portions of common Benae, and the recurrence 
of similar facts, magnetism persists in spite of the strug- 
gle it has been called upon to maintain with the learning 
and tlie casuistry of the sceptic, and the ridicule, and the 
sarcasm of the ignoraut and the vulgar ; and that it has 
tonked among its numbers, rneit of the first water — men 
who would retain their convictions for facts only, and 
would yield to those facts. In truth, give up all tlie rea- 
itoniiiif in favour of magnetism, and there remains the 
power of producing magnetic phenomena, and of curing 
malady by these naeans; and so long as these strong- 
holds exist, the cause may be fairly left, and notwith- 
standing every contumely, it must ultimately triumph. 

It must be confessed that the first idea of magnetism 
did not originate in the mind of its reviver Mesmer, 
from actual observations of the phenomena produced by 
certain relationships and influences established hetween 
man and man, but from au absurd hypothesis of magnetic 
emanations. But although Mesmer, iike many others, 
commenced the pureuit of truth, fi-om a wrong starting 
place ; — and although he overlooked much of the powerfnl 
agency of the nervous system in certain circumstances, in 
order to give prominence to what can possess at best, but 
a very secondary consideration : yet in spite of tlua error, 
— and even during the esisteuce of phenomena, wliich 
are now considered as adventitious, and unsound ; — still 
there can bo no question, that even in this unfavourable 
position, there was produced such a profound impression 
upon the system of the patient, as oftentimes to eSect 
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the relief, or cure of a certain order of malady. Expe- 
rience has augmented our knowledge ; and we now know i 
that the same curativo effects may bo produced without i 
risking the same ebranlement of the constitution, and 
without all those exterior pretonaionSj which so greatly | 
lead to the ideas of jugglery and impoature. 

It is to bo remarked that the result of the first commia- J 
sion of inquiry at Paris, though unfavoucahlB, was still j 
such as to admit the production by magnetism, of certain J 
agencies upon the nervous system, which however ^ 
demed to he peculiar, and were ascribed to imaginationJ 
as their primum mobile, only aclitiff throiiyh exterior 1 
means. The agency then was allowed, — the only differ- 
ence of opinion, was as to the ageiH, and this peculiar 1 
or efficient influence of the imagination we shall presently | 
consider. 

The absorbing events of the French revolution super* 
seded for the most part inquiries into animal magnedsm. 
Meantime, the unfavourable report of the Royal Commia' 
sionera hod been printed, and most widely disseminated. 
In the year 18S5, however, a discussion was provoked, at 
some of the sittings of the Royal Academy of Medicine j y 
— some contending for a new commission of inquiry, on I 
the ground that in animal magnetism, as in all othw 
matters, which dtb submitted to the judgment of erring 
humanity, new hght maybe thrown upon the subject by ' 
time, and experience, and dispassionate investigation :— 

that it is always right to review the opinions of our a 
cestors, and to tost them afresh, whether for confinnation | 
ion, by a new and more rigorous examination. 
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On the opposite side, it was urged, that tlie investiga- 
tion, if proper, was a subject for private inquiry ; and 
that the opinion of the Academy should not be aaked for, 
tiJI the truth of the facts, and the souudnesa of the doo- 
trinea had been tested hy a great number of experiments 
and trials conducted in a private manner ; that it was at 
best, one of those doubtful results, on which physiologists 
might and ought to occupy themsolvos, — and in doing so, 
to discard first those ideas of the marvellous, which un- 
happily had been so thoroughly interwoven both with 
magnetic doctrine and practice. 

The result of this long and animated discussion 
that the subject should be submitted to a new investi- 
gation : and the commission appointed in consequence, 
WAS composed of MM. Bourdois, Double, Fouquier, Itard, 
!neau de Mussy, Gueraent, Laennec, Leroux, Majendii 
3£arc, and Thillaye, to whom was afterwards added M. 
Husson, in exchange for M. Laennec. Of this commis- 
Bion M. Husson was appointed reporter : the inquiry was 
protracted through six years, and the report was finally 
made in 1831. 

It is clear that in such a report, we have a right to expect 
something Uke deliberate opinion, though perhaps we could 
Boarcely anticipate unanimity. Accordiogly, there was 
also in this case, a private report made by M. Double of 
own views on the subject, in the same way as, in the 
inner report, a private statement had been made by 
Jussieu. Although the character of these two reporters 
very different, and although we should consider the 
Lveight of the one as incalculably overbalancing that of 
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the other ; yet, for argument's sake, we are willing lo 
place them on the same scale, to give to each ibe 
amount ofvuJue, and to reject the tealimonv of both as 
adventitious, — and to let the respective tnblic documenW 
agreed upon by the majority, stand on their own inde* 
pendent merita. 

Int^iis second report, then, the commissioners annonno* 
that they have sought only lo be exact observers — anxious, 
intelligent, and cautious inquirers. It would occupy far 
too large a space in our pages to give the entire report^ 
with its facts and reasoning, which otherwise we should 
have been pleased lo do : as it is, wo can only make room 
for the conclusions, and add, that the report is distin- 
guished by great talent and impartiality : it does not 
profess to explain — but merely to narrate and to 
lope : and it avers that the phenomena before them are 
not more inexplicable than many other physiological and 
psychological phenomena, or the action of medicine, or 
very many other facts included within tlie circle of nature" 
domain. 

We subjoin the conclusions of the commiasion of thai 
Academy of Medicine appointed to inquire into the m^- 
netio processes. 

1 . The contact of the thumbs or of the hands, frictions, 
or certain gestures which are made at a small distance from 
the body and are caWsA paxscs, are the means employed to i 
transmit the action of the magnetiser to the magne- 
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These exterior and visible means are not alwaywtj 
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; siDce on certain occasions, the will alone, or 
I s mere look, are sufficient to produce magnetic pheno- 
r mena, even against the will of the magnetised. 

3, Magnetism acts upon parsons of diffisrcnt ses, and 
ige. 

4. The time required to tninsmit and produce mag- 
I netic action, has varied from half a minute to a minute. 

. Magnetism does not in general act upon persons in 
good health ; nor does it act upon all persons who are 
\ uck. 

6. During the process of magnetism, tliere arise some 
' slight and transient effects which are not attributable to 

magnetism alone ; such as a slight degree of oppression — 
ise of heat or cold, and some other nervous pheno- 
L, which admit of explanation, without the interven- 
tion of any pecuhar agent — such as through the influence 
of hope, or fear, — of prejudice, — of the expectation of some 
new and unknown thing — the ennui which results from 
the monotonous impression of the passes — the silence and 
[..quiet which are obser^'cd during the experiments — and 
I finally of the imagination, ■which exercises so great 
' an influence upon certain minds, and certain organi- 
I aations. 

7. Some of the effects observed have appeared to depend 
upon magnetism only, and have not been reproduced 
without Us agency : and these form well-established physi- 
ological and remedial phenomena. 

18. The real effects produced bymagnetiam are variable; 
it agitates some persons and calms others ; — generally it 
occasions a temporary quickening of the breath, and of 
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the circuiftlion, — some very transient convulsive twitches I 
of muscular fibre resembling slight electric shocks,— 
greater or less degree of oppression, — sensorial torpor- 
even sleep, — and in a small number of cases, what is ] 
called somnambulism. 

9. The existence of an unique character, by which to i 
test in every instance, the reality of the state of somnam' 
buhsm, has not been established. 

10. Nevertheless this state may safely be conclnded aa 
existing, wlien it gives rise to the development of new 
faculties which have been designated by the terms clair- 
voyance, ifituilion, interior prevision ; — or when it pro- 
duces great changes in the physiological condition of 
the patient, such as inseifsibilily on the one hand, or a 
nudden and considerable increase of power on the other, 
— and when this state cannot be ascribed to any other 
cause. 

11. Since among the r?^c^s attributed to somnamba- 
lism, there are those which may be simulated ; so also 
may somnambulism itself be sometimes simulated, and 
furnish the means of deception to impostors : 

Also in the observation of such phenomena as present 
themselves only as isolated facts, which cannot be attached 
to any rational theory, it is only by the most attentive 
examination, by the most scrutinizing precaution, and 
by many and varied trials, that the observer can feel secnie 
of escaping from illusion. 

12. The sleep produced with more or less facility, and 
established with a greater or less degree of soundness, iB. 
a real, bat not an invariable effect of magnetism. 
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13. It has been demonstrated to us, that this effect has 
ll>eeii produced under circumstanceB, in which the magne- 

l could not see, and were wholly ignorant of the 
I means employed for its production, 

14. When once a person has heen thrown into the 
' magnetic sleep, it is not always necessary to have recourse 

to magnetic processes, in order to reproduce the same 
condidoD. A look of the mago«tiser — even his will solely 
will occasion the same influence. In these cases^ it is 
possible, not only to act upon the magnetised, but also to 
produce complete somnamhuhsm, and also to dissipate 
that phenomenon, when out of the patient's sight— and 
even removed to some distance — and from another room, 
with the doors closed between. 

15. There occur generally some remarkable changes in 
I the perceptions and faculties of individuals, who fall 
I'into somnambulism, through the influence of magnetism. 

. Some, in the midst of the hum of confused conver- 
I sation, hear only the voice of their magnetiacr : — many 
I answer very precisely the questions addressed to them by 
. himself, or by others with whom he is en rapport ; — others 
I will hold conversation with all the persons which surround 
F them : — hut it is rare that they hear what passes around 
I them. For the most part, they are completely insensible 
[ to exterior and unexpected sounds, such as the noise of a 
I gong loudly stmck close to their ear, — the felling down of a 
f piece of furniture, &c. 

B. The eyes are closed — the eyehds yield with diffi- 
culty to efforts made to open them with the hand. This 
k ^ooess, which is not effected without pain, discovers the 
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ball of tbe eye conyuised and turned upwards, and 
Bometitnes downwrirds into the orbit. 

C. Soraeiimes the sense of smell appears anniliilatecL 
Muriatic acid or ammonia may be snuffed up the m 
without producing inconvenience, and even without being 
discovered : — the contrary, liowever, takes place in certaiS'' 
cases, and these become sensible to odours. 

D. The greater number of somnambulists which we 
have seen, were completely insensible; their feet might 
be tickled — their nostrils might be irritated by the ap- 
proach of a feather; the skin might bo pinched to an 
extent which would occasion bruises ; pins might be 
thrust unexpectedly under their nails, and to a very con- 
siderable depth, without their being perceived. Finally 
we have seen an individual insensible to one of the most 
painftil operations of surgery, and in whom, neither the 
expression of the countenance, nor the pulse, nor the 
respiration, could have betrayed the slightest emotion, 

16. Magnetism possesses the same degree of intensity, 
and is as promptly felt at the distance of six feet as of' 
six inches; and the phenomena which it develop es ar* 
the same in both cases, 

17. Magnetic action at a distance does not seem to W 
successful, except upon individuals who have been pre--' 
viously submitted to its influence. 

18. We have only seen one individual fall into the 
state of somnambulism, during the first employment of 
magnetism. Sometimes this state has not been fully- 
declared before the eighth or tenth sitting. 

19. We have frequently seen ordinary sleep, which 
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the repose of the organs of sense, of the intellectual 

faculties, and of the voluntary movements, both precede 

and terminate the state of magnetic somnambulism. 

> SO. Diiring their state of somnambulism, the mogne- 

Ptieed individuals whom we have observed, retain the 

tercise of faculties which they possessed in their waking 

Jondition. Their memory seems even more fruitful and 

pore extended, since they remember all that hua passed 

: the time of their somnambulism, however fre- 

[qtientiy tliis state may have been experienced. 

21. On awakening, they report an entire forgetful n ess of 
all the circumstances of their somnambulistic state ; and 
on this subject it is impossible to obtain any other gua- 
^^^ rantee than their own testimony. 

^^L 28. The muscular powers of somnambuUsts are some- 
^^Hlitiies oppressed and paralysed ;— at others, the move- 
^^^ments are only constrained, and the somnambuUsts stag- 
^^Hget like drunken men, sometimes avoiding, hut at otiiers 
^^^tocountering the obstacles which have been placed in 
their way. There are some somnambulists who preserve 
entire the free exercise of their movements, — and others 
who are stronger, and more active than in their waking 
p state. 

2S. We have seen two somnambulists distinguish. 

b^tiieir eyes being closed) objects placed before them; 

Ihey have told, without touching them, the number and the 

Iblour of cards ; they have read words traced out in the 

ind, or some lines of a book opened at a chance page ; 

iund this phenomenon has occurred when the eyelids were 

•Mctlg closed by the fingers. 
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24. We have met, in two somnambulists, witt the 
faculty of foroseeing acts of tlie organism, more or leas 
distant, — more or less complicated. 

One of tliem announced some days, or cren months 
beforehand, the day, the hour, and the minute of the 
attack and return of epileptic paroxysms ; while the other 
indicated the period of his cure : both their previsions 
were realized with remarkable punctuality. They ap- 
peared to us to apply themselves only to the acts or 
liesions of their own organism. 

25. We have only met vrith one Bomnambidist, who 
pointed out the symptoms of illness of those persons 
with whom he had been placed en rapport ; yet we have 
made on this point a number of researches upon differeot 
individuals. 

96. Justly to establish the relationship subsisting be- 
tween magnetism and the healing art, it is necessary to 
have observed its effects upon a great number of indi- 
viduals, and to have conducted every day, and for a long 
time, experiments upon the same sick persona. This not 
having been the case, the commission has confined itself 
to reporting what it has seen in too small a number trf 
cases to venture upon any general conclusion. 

37. Some of the sick who were magnetised ej^eri.- 
enced no good result; — others felt more or less of very 
marked relief, i, e. one, the suspension of constant pain^ 
another the return of strength, — a third a respite of many 
months from the recurrence of epileptic attacks, 
fourth, the entire cure of a severe, and long-standiag 
paralysis. 
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i8. Considered as a physiological phDaomenon, or as 
a tberapeulic agent, magnetism should be assigned a 
place in the list of medical knowledge; and therefore 
medical men alone should practise it, or superintend its 
employment, as is actually the case in the north of 
Europe. 

29. The commiBsion has been unable to veriiy the 
existence of other faculties, which have been announced by 
magnetisers, to exist with somnambulists, because they 
have not met with those faculties. But they have col- 
lected, and now communicate facts of sufficient import- 
ance as to lead them to think that the Academy ought to 
encourage researches on magnetism, as a very curious 
^^ branch of psychology and natural history. 
^^L Arrived at the termination of their labours, before 
^^Velosing tliis report, the commission has asked itself, if 
^^Rd the precautions which it has multiplied around itself, 
^^Ein order to escape irom all manner of surprise ; if in the 
^^^fceling of constant distrust with which it has proceeded; 
— if in the esaminadon of phenomena which it has ob- 
served, it has scrupulously fulfilled your instructions. 
What other hne of inquiry, have we said, could we have 
followed ? What means more accurate could we have 
taken ? With what more decided and discreet self-diffi- 
dence could we have been actuated ? Our consciencej 
gentlemen, has loudly repUed that you could not expect 
from us anything which we have not done. Again, have 
we been honest, exact, faithful observers ? It is for you 
who are acquainted with us, for many a long year, whe- 
ther it bo in the world, or in our firequent scientific meet 
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ings, to answer this question. Yonr answer, gentlemen, ' 
we anticipate from the ancient friendship of some ninong 
you, and from the esteem of all. 

We do not, indeed, flatter ourselves that you will en- 
tirely partake our conviction of the reality of pheno- 
mena which we have otserved, bat which you have J 
neither Been, nor pursued, nor studied, with any among 
us. 

We do not ask from you a blind assent to all which 
we have reported. We can conceive that a. great number 
of these facts are so extraordinary, that you cannot yield 
to US yonr belief: — perhaps, indeed, we ourselves ahould 
Lave dared to refuse you our assent, if, having changed 
places, you should have announced to us this day, from 
this chair, these veryfncts which we had neverseen, never 
observed, never studied, never pursued. 

We ask only that you would judge us as we would 
judge you, that is to say, that you would feel thoroughly 
convinced, that neither the love of the marvellous, nor 
the desire of celebrity, nor any personal interest, lias 
influenced our labours. We have been animated by 
lugher and wortliiec motives, by the love of science, and 
by tlie desire to justify the hopes which the Academy 
had formed of our zeal, and our devotedness. 

Who can rise from the perusal of this document, and 
can dare to assert that the second commission of inquiry of 
the Royal Academy coiide-mned magnetism ? 

Who can justly escape from its perusal, without ad- 
miring its candour, and its truthful honesty; without 
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' feeling that its sEbject is criCitU'd to furtlier investiga- 
doQ ? 

Tlie reporters divide the results of their observations 
I onder the four following heads, viz., 

1. Cases in which the effects of magnetisia ore no- 
[' thint/, as vfith persons in health, and with sontejnva- 

. Cases, and there are many, in which the effects are 
\ Very trifling ; 

3. Cases in which the results may be fairly attributed 
I to ennui — to mouotouy— to the legitimate influence of 
I Surrounding circumstances, or to the imagination ; and 

^ases in which, independently of all these causes, 
I'lfae effects are produced by the influence of magnetism 
Ittlone. 

Among other conclusions thus drawn, there is stated 
I tiie different effects of tlie same processes on different in- 
I dividuals, — thus proving the roalily of these effects, mo- 
l dified according to the different nervous system in which 
[they occur, and according to the reciprocity of the two 
I Bystems of magnetiser and magnetised. If the effects 
had been always the same, there might have been some 
ground for supposing them to be tlie effect of imitation, 
or collusive foreknowledge — an evil conclusion which is 
entirely dissipated by the individual manifestations, ac- 
cording to temperament, heaitli, disorder, good temper, 
and other mental and bodily changes. 

With laudable candour the commissioners distinctly 
tste that the effects ?nai/ be simulated. They aver their 
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belief in tlie establishment of the general principles Ot I 

animal magnetism : and 

They aver their conviction, that magnetism shonld be ' 
placed among the eurativo agents, and as such exolc- 
sively placed under the management of medical mon. 

In g^oDcluding their Beport, the commissioners appeal 
powerfully to their auditors ; — they ask if they have 
taken every necessary precaution to investigate troth, — ■ 
and to prevent error and deception ; — tliey ask if they 
could Aave done otherwise than they have done ; — if they 
could Itave been more guarded than they have been, and 
they conclude by conscientiously answering in the nega- 
tive ; and by averring, that nothing could have been ex- 
pected of them which they had omitted. For the 
honesty, and sincerity, and trustworthiness of their re- 
port, they appeal to those who for years had known them 
in alt the circumstanoes of life. They do not ask for a 
blind hehef in all which they have asserted ; — they con- 
sider that many of the facts are of a nature too extraor- 
dinary to admit of easy credence from those who had not 
seen them ; finally, they nsk only for impartial judgment, 
convinced that neither the love of the marvellous, nor the 
desire of fame, nor any other sinister motive, had guided 
their opinions : — hut that they had been actuated by the 
desire to discover truth, by the love of science, and by 
the sincere wish to justify the good opinion of those who 
had entrusted them with their office. This Beport is 
signed by Bourdois de Lamotte, Fouquier, Gu6neau 
de MuBsy, Gnersent, Itard, I. J. Leroux, More, Thillaye, 
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and scrupulous, and 
de their own prejudices, 
ends — to rise superior to 



and Hussoo, oil men standing high, far above the possi* 

bility of deception. 

Which Report, then, is cliiefl.y deserving of credit under 

such oircumstancBS ? that of men who go to the inquiry 

with predetermined opinions and prejudiced results, — 

or thai of those, who attentiv 

[ exact, know how to throw aaid 

and the prejudices of their fi-ie 

the calumny and obloquy attached to their pursuit, — 

to despise the aspersions of falsehood which have been 

I 80 prodigally heaped upon them ; — to brave the ridicule 

I of the many ; — to cast away tlie power and influence of 

I great names — and to avow the honest convictions of their 

own minds. 

If magnetic phenomena are true ; — aye, even if they 
possess the semblance of truth, then are they deserving 
of accurate investigation ; and their want of truth rnuit 
be demonstrated before the brand of falsehood is affixed 
upon them : — if they be extraordinary— if they he inex- 
plicable, — and almost exceeding our bebef, — t/ien is it 
the more necessary to inquire, — to expose their want of 
oobtesion if they be inconsequent, — or to extract from 
them the good, which may possibly be mixed up with 
much evil and foUy. 

Above all, the medical meu of our own country ought 
not to stand aloof from this subject, so as to be placed 
in the rear of the mechcid men of France, and of the 
north of Europe. True indeed is it that in our cool, 
oalcnlating temperaments, we are not disposed so much 
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as Others to embrace without proof: — yet when we find 
such men ns Hufeland begin as the enemies of mRgne- 
tism, and yet afterwards courageously avow their con- 
version, and deliberately record their belief in its truth ; 
— when the first medical men of Berlin, Frankfort^ 
Vienna, Groningen, &c., have declared themselves its 
partisans, surely we ought thoroughly to investigate, before 
we avow our disbelief, of vfhat they have believed ; or at» 
taint their fair cbarncters, with the blight of falsehood, or 
the canker of imbecility. 

What then was the conduct of the Academy oi 
ceiving this Report of its commissioners ? Was it as an i 
act of justice, to adopt its conclusions, and to give them 
at least the same extent of circulation, which had been ■ 
given to the first Report in )784 ? No ! quite the con- 
trary ; after a long discussion its conclusions were rot 
adopted ; it was not printed ; — it might bi; autographed ; 
— but it lean buried among the archives of the Academy. 
As this is an important example of the manner in which 
magnetic investigations have been treated, and crushed, 
and stifled by men of science, it will he well to place in 
juxtaposition the respective merits of the two different 
ciroumstanoes. 



\il Report. 
The first Report was 
hastily drawn up without 
any fair examination of 
facts. 



2nd Rejiort. 
The second Report was 
the result of six years of can- 
did investigation, and a- 
hounded in facts, which could 
not be gainsayed. 
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tendencies of a bad cause, — of a cause which ahuna tha 
light, which is fearful of discuBsion, and struggles to sup- 
press the trutli ? 

A subsequent investigation took place by Koux, Booil- 
laud, Hyppolite Cloquet, Emory, Petletier, Caventou, 
Cornac, Oudet, and Dubois (D'Amicns) — and their Be- 
port v/BS presented on the 7th of August, 1837, In this 
oommission are included great names, tliough it must be 
recollected, that it waa composed of the majority of 
declnred enemies of magnetism ; — of persons, therefore, 
whose opinions were already formed, — and whose judg- 
ment was antecedently made up. The Report is princi- 
pally remarkable from its being a perfect contrast with 
its predecessor. It sets out with an attempt to deceive, 
first, by assuming that the commission had been 
composed of impartial persons, and fairly arranged 
from both sides of the question ; and next it seeks 
to impose Hyppolite Cloquet upon the world, as 
if he had been his brother Jules Cloquet, to whose cha- 
racter we have already borne a just testimony, and under 
the sanction of whose great name, the commissioners, 
and especially the unprincipled reporter was aware that 
he should make a good cose. Two such falsehoods on 
the threshold, are quite enough to sink the Report to the 
lowest depths of scientifio infamy. 

But we look to the body of the Report : — instead of 
abounding in facts, it possesses none, but gives sophis- 
tications ; instead of the air of candour and impartiality, 
it breathes throughout the spirit of the prejudiced par- 
tisan : — instead of being a calm and dispassionate inves- 
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dgntion into truth, it is a contest for victory ; — instead 
of legitimate conclusioiiB, it neither affirms nor denies, but 
aeeks to destroy, by abounding in negative, and malevo- 
lent inainoatious and inuendoes from tbe beginning to 
the end. Setting aside the talent of which Heaven knows 
there might be little enough, and yet on abundance of 
honesty and integrity, it is markedly deficient in truth- 
loving observation, in candour of reasoning, and legiti- 
mate argumentation ; — and for these serious faults it was 
impugned ^rgl by Dr. Bemaj who openly denounces it, 
as having miireprenented some facta, — aa having siip- 
presaed others of the Jiint importance, and oe having 
I given a fake colouring to the whole proceeding. 

This view of the subject was supported by the opinion 
of M. Huason, elaborately delivered to the Academy of 
Medicine at their sitting of the 22ud of August. M. 
HuBson commences by ahowing that the commission had 
overetflpped the province assigned to them; — asserts 
that it had been composed originally without a due re- 
gard to impartiaUty, — that ^'re of the commissionera 
vers the avowed opponeiit/i of magnetism, and cbatyo«r 
were indifferent to ita interests, there being not one who 
was likely to inijuire zealously in its favour ; — that the 
commission therefore had prejudged the question, espe- 
cially aa their chosen reporter Dubois, had already pub- 
lished a work on the subject, full of irony and sarcasm, 
— could not therefore have tbe courage to retract even if 
convinced, and would of course give tbe tinge of his pre- 
viously declared opinions to his mode of drawing up the 
proems verbaux, which further -were not reduced to writ- 
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ing at tlie time of the Hc6ance, Rud submitted to the 
different members for their observntiona, and signed at 
the tiitie, but were subsequently thrown together from 
memory, (ind under the selection of the said prejudioed 
Dubois. M. Huason then fairly charges upon the Re- 
port, and proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, it« 
suppression of lite truth, and its various and studied 
procesMS to deceive. 

M. Husaon next demoHsbes the inferences to be drawn 
from the Report of 1 784 — as if indeed science were to 
stand still for half a century ;— and as if during that 
period, many of the tnitfut of one year, had not been 
falsified by the discoveries of the next, or of some sob- 
sequent year ; — and destroys also the value of the early 
Report, even aa a document exhibiting the stats of 
science fifty years before, by showing the mode of its 
composition, — by exhibiting the manner of proceeding 
of the coniinissionora with patients, — and the adoption 
of the conclusions of the said commissioners without dis- 
cussion, by the several bodies concerned : — so that it was 
anything but Just in its origin, — honest in its proceed- 
ings, — or impartial or judicious in its conclusions. 

Again, M. Hnasou shows that this Report of 1837, 
passes entirely over the investigation carried on from 
1826 to 1831, anil the consequent Report, — absolutely 
forgets, or purposely evades to controvert the opinions of 
Hi'inff men, and combats boldly and strenuously with 
men of straw of supposed existence flfty-tbree years be- 
fore, whose opinions were confessedly crude, undevelo^ 
perhaps erroneous, and certainly undefined. He then 
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shows that the Report before them is logically inconse- 
quent, becnuse it has drawn general inforencea, from a 
small number of particular premiaes ; and that it was 
strongly marked by the passions and the woaknessea of 
perverted human nature, — and by the avowed hostility 
of the judge who presided, and summed up the imperfect 
evidence before them ; thus reducing the value of the 
Report to be estimated, by its gross historical ominxions, 
by its culpable sophistication of facts, — by its reitera- 
tion of old experiments which prove nothing, — by its 
UUtgical conclusions, — and by its passionate and unsci- 
entific style. Nothing can be more complete or satisfac- 
tory, than the triumph of M. Huason over hia adversary, 
whose wretched position during this castigation was 
visible to every one present, and who ventured not a 
word in reply. The attempt to impose upon the public 
by substituting one Cloijuet for another was avowed to 
be for the purpose of making a better cane. Does truth 
require such support ? Does simphcity of intention 
demand the aid of subterfuge and knavery ? Bather 
does she not indignantly throw away such unholy props, 
— and does she not hurl them back in proud defiance 
upon the heads of their base employers ? 

Subsequently to this expose. Dr. Bema published a 
detailed refutation of the Report of Dubois, which al- 
though it is characterised by a greater amount of 
wounded feeling than is advisable, or even allowable in a 
scientific discussion, is yet valuable for its own truthfulness 
— ^from the bad faith, which it so thoroughly exposes, — 
and from the distinct, and we presume undeniable he- 
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cause undenied charges of Msebood and dishonesty " 
wbicli it brings forward. >■ 

Subsequently to this period, in the year 1838, M. ' 
Pigeaire, a medical man of Montpelier, addressed a letter 
to the Academy of Medicine, offered to produce ld» 
daughter, who, in the stata of magnetic somnambuhsm, 
could read an enlightened page, without the assistaDoe of 
her eyes. This communication waa referred to MM. 
Gu^neau do Muasy and Bousqnet, and their Report is a' 
valuable document, because it afForda strong evidence, ! 
drawn from most reluctant, but upright witnesses, — and 
yet terminating in the decided favour of M. Pigeaire. 

Arrangements were made for submitting the young 
lady to the proposed trial ; and a commission was in 
oonsequence appointed to report upou this individual 
case. In looking over tho history of this event, it is 
pitiable to obBcrve the miserable shifts and evasions to 
which they were reduced, in order to avoid meeting the 
truth honestly and openly. Nothing can he more clear 
and simple than the facts stated ; — nothing more certain, 
than that they are important, and may become of utility 
to science ; — and nothing more logical thau this infe- 
rence, that they deserve from scientific inquirers a can- 
did attention,— demanding that they divest themselves of 
prejudice when proceeding to investigate, since in no 
other possible way, can a just judgment he formed, — and 
since in no possible way can mankind be benefited by the 
entertainment oi prejudiced opinions. 

We have already stated the result of this protended 
investigation, viz. that M. Pigeaire, disgusted with the 
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tOTgiversation and bad faith of the would-be judges, wich- 
drew bis daughter from tho trial; — that it was then 
)d this withdrawal arose from the detection of cer- 
tain perforations in Mademoiselle Pigeaire's bandage, 
■which, though nobody else could see through them, it 
was sagely concluded that habit had enabled her to do 
60, though every body knows how impossible it is to see 
thioQgh the superciUary ridge, which raust have been the 
case upon this supposition. Upon this, therefore, M. 
Pigeaire and his friends offered a prize of thirty thou- 
sand francs, to any one, who not himself in the state of 
magnetic sleep, could see to read throagh Madlle. Pige- 
aire's bandage. It is needless to say, the challenge was 
I tiot accepted. 

I We feel it to be due to our readers to give them some 

' portions of the history of this singular child, on account 

of its notoriety, and on account of its affording some very 

interesting details, which cannot otlierwise be adequately 

exhibited. The following extracts are irom the iather's 



" I pass on to some other facta of clairvoyance. We 
" have already said that the little girl in the state of 
" somnambuhsm, had described certain objects enclosed 
" in snuff-boxes ; — had annouuced the arrival of persons 
" before they entered her room, and had told who they 
" were ; and that she had read, while her eyes were so 
" bandaged, as to prevent the access of the rays of light 
" to those organs. I had omitted to say, that she hod 
' often told the hour and the minute, marked by a watch, 
■' whose form does not resemble the watches of ourordinary 
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" use, but in which the face is completely shut up, so as ' 
" to form a tittle glohe." 

"The Professor Lallemand, au old friend, wished tO' 
" see my little girl in her magnetic state, and especially 
" to convince himself of her power to read without the 
■' help of ordinary vision. One evening we went to his 
" house, where were assembled his father, his wife, and 
" Mile. Eliza Lallemand, and these only. The professor 
" having been unexpectedly detained, we proposed to 
" return home; bntMadlle. Lallemand entreated Madame 
" Pigeaire to put her little girl to sleep, and to cause her 
" to read. Madlle. Eliza herself bandaged the eyes of the 
" child, who being thrown into magnetic sleep, read with 
" facility, Eind even better thau she could have done in 
" her natural state, an entire page from a book in the 
" Professor's hbrary. AfterTJiis, the httle girl declaring 
" that she did not feel fatigued, Madlle. Lallemand went 
" to her desk to take out of it a letter. Scarcely hod 
" she taken it in her hand, and before she could possibly 
" have looked at the signature, when the little somnam- 
" bulist exclaimed, ' That letter is from Ernest' {a little 
" nephew of the professor :) Madllo, Ehza was thnnder- 
" struck. The littlo girl then read the letter, as well as 
" she had done the book. A family picture was brought 
" to her, and after having apphed her fingers to the 
" glass, and passed them rapidly over it, she told one 
" after the other all the portraits which composed this 
" picture, and which she Had never seen. 

" M. Lallemand came next day to my house, and saw 
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" the little lEvalid, who was sufForing from cerebral irti- 
" tation, — probably in consequence of the too great, and 
"too prolonged excitement of the previous evening. 

' Some time afterwards, while carrying on some mag- 
? petio experiments on two or three of the patients in the 
''hospital St. Eloi, I was induced, more by curiosity than 

[ " by any other motive, to let one of them consult the 
" little somnambulist. In one of the wards of the 

I " hospital, being magnetised by her mother in the pre- 
* BCDce of M. Lallcmand, of M. de Saint Crieq, of two 
' three physicians, and of several medical students, 
le eyes being thoroughly bandaged, she read in a 

I'' book, which had been brought by one of those present, 
'_ who was an unbeliever in the phenomenon. Another 
? spectator fetched two pictures, which were given to the 

P^ child one after another. After having placed her 
" fingers on the glass of the first, she said, ' It is an old 
" man — not veri/ old. hut of considerable age : — I do not 
" know hira;' — it was the portrait ofProfossorBroussonet. 

L " To the second picture she said, ' This I know, it is M. 
" Lallemand.' 

" Placed en rapport with one of the patients whom I 
" had magnetised, she announced that his limbs were 
" paralysed, that he would never obtain sleep from mag- 

■*' netism, which would notwithstanding be useful to 

I" him. but would not cure him completely. 

" M. Eustache, houae-surgeou of the hospital St. Eloi, 
" and one of the most intelligent pupils of the class of 

L " Montpelier, who was present on this occasion, said. 
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' ' NotwithBtanding what I have seen and lieiird, I shall 
' not believe in magnetiam, till I have myself experienced 
' its effects, and I am ready to submit to its agency.' 

" Next day, M. Eustache, accompanied by M. Dumas, 
' senior pupil at St, E!oi, camo to my house, and Madame 
' Pigeaire magnetised him. At the first magnetisation, 
" he felt some muscular twitchings in the arm and in the 
■' neck, and afterwards someheaviness of the head remained 
" all the day. On the day following, M. Eustache ex- 
" perienced so severe an attack of convulsive movement, 
'' that he beat bis head against the wail behind the sola 
' on which he eat, so that we were obhged to draw it 
" away. His arms and legs also moved convulsively. 
" More time was required to calm than to jnoduce this 
" convulsive agitation. M. Eustache, desirous of further 
" information, was courageous enough to submit himself 
'' to further experiment. It soemed to him, that he shonid 
" oppose to the magnetic action, the still stronger action 
" of his own will ; but it was an unequal struggle. If 
" the passes had not been made with much prudence and 
" moderation, he would have been completely knocked 
" down as by an electric shock. On one occasion, he 
■' was magnetised in the presence of M. Lallemand, de 
" Saint Crieq, Vialars, Aubert, &«. — The hand being 
" passed before his forehead, at the distance of three feet, 
" occasioned him to feel a violent shock. ' How is it, said 
' M. Vialars to him, 'that a man like you, cannot look upon 
" the hand of a woman without trembUng, and without net' 
" vous movements ?' ' I^o, sir ; I should like to see yoil 
" do so yourself: — the more I strengthen myself againat 
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" the agency, the stronger become the convulsions ; I am 
" obliged to cry for mercy.' 

" Somnambuliam ia produced in M. Euatache by very 
" moderate passes : — but when once produced he is be- 
" come so sensitive to impression, that if talking is carried 
" on in a very low tone, or if even a choir be moved, 
" irregular muscular movements are immediately excited : 
" — he is also perfectly aware of the precise lapse of time. 
" When awakened, there is an entire forgetiulness of all 
" that he has said or felt. 

" But I return to my own little somnarobohst. M. 
" Kuhnholtz, librarian to the faculty of medicine at 
" Montpelior, who pursues magnetic inquiries with zeal 
' and knowledge, and who baa hud some cases of recovery 
" under magnetic treatment, wished to see my little girl 
f read, while asleep. We Srat deej>/if covered the eyes 
V with cotton, and then accurately adjusted a bandage 

I " upon them, A hook brought hy M. Kuhnholtz wiis 
■' given her, and after some moments of hesitation, she 

I " read easily, always however with the apparent help of 
" the fingers. The Doctor Pongoski, who was present 

■ " at this sitting, took down a picture, — the portrait of 

" M. Trelat. After having applied her fingers to the 

" glass, she read with rapidity the sentence engraved at 

" the foot of the picture. 

" Next day, although she was in her natural state, it 

I " was impossible for her to fix her eyes upon this picture ; 
" nor could she do so for three or four days afterwards 
" without experiencing a degree of discomfort. 

" Exceedingly sensitive in the magnetic state, she told 
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" US while in aomaambulism, that tlte contact of tW 
" cottoD applied upon hur eyelids gave her head-achB,. 
" It ia right lo remark here, that the eyes of magnetized 
" persons are agitated during their magnetic state, wi& 
" an oscillatory motion, which is even perceptible through 
" the closed eyelids. Tliis purely organic movement, 
" may, if the eye be compressed, become painful, or at 
" all events, irksome to the somnambulist, and become 
" a source of oonfusion o-f ideas, and prevent his reading,. 
" or even accurately detoiiing bis own unwonted aensa-. 

" For this bandage, therefore, we substituted at tlifl 
" next sitting, a mask, after having closed the eyes with 
" black velvet folded four times. Although the mask 
" seMned to make a diagreeahlc impression upon the 
" child, and that she req^uested us several times to wait 
" till she was got accustomed to it, yet she read with 
" accuracy tlirough this apparatus, in a new book which 
" M, Kuhnholtz had broughL After this reading, M. 
" Pongoski produced a new book, and asked the little 
" creature, if she could read in it without opening it. 
" You perceive, gentlemen, that with regard to magnetic 
" trials, if one ia not satisfied with having witnessed an 
" extraordinary fact, it is always necessai7 to ask after 
" one still more extraordinary. The litlle creature, aftw 
" liaving rubbed the cover of the book with her fingers 
" said, ' I cannot read — I only perceive that this book is 
'■ in verse.' The binding being raised, and the unprinted 
" leaf beneath it, still remaining over the title-page, she 
" passed her finger over this page and read, Fables de 
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La Fontame. While left to repose, some one rang 
" die Louse-bell. I went to open tho door — and the 
f little ereiiture eaiiJ, it was M. Euatache who rang. 
" We were tho more surprised at this, because one of 
'< the friends assembled had said that M. Euatache was 
"i in the counti7, and would not come, 
i "In the following experiments we substituted for the 
'' mask, which concealed the child's face, a kind of spee- 
"- tacles without opening in them, surrounded on their 
"■ inner surface, with a raised border, which would exactly 
" fit the hollow of the arch of the eye-brow, and having 
" the lower edge finished off with a fringe of court -pi aster, 
" which was nicely fastened to the irregular angle formed 
" by the nose and the cheeks. This contrivance being 
" very light, and perfectly impermeable to the light, an- 
'' Bwered the purpose of placing tho eyes in complete 
" darkness, without fatigtiing the patient. It was in this 
" way, that we twice demonstrated the clairvoyance 
" through the help of the fingers, to JIM. Lordat and 
" D'Amador, professors of the faculty of medicine of 
" Montpelier, and that we propose to repeat this experi- 
" ment, before those who occupy their thoughts with 
" physiological or medical pursuits. 

" Are there any among you, gentlemen, who can 
" suspect the reality of the facts, which I have the honour 
*' of bringing before you. Can they suppose that a 
" father or a mother, who believe themselves actuated hy 
" genuine principles, would educate their child in deceit 
" and falsehood, and would make her play a part which 
" would be as despicable as witiout object, and so dif- 
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" ficult to be DiRiDtainod ; — or on the other hand, that we 
" could remnin for tea months, in a state of ooniplel« 
" illusion upon so many plienomena observed by different 
" persons ; — or that we could occasion this illusion to be 
" participated by a great number of otliers, who were 
" previously in a state of scepticism with regard to the 
" possible existence of such pbenoraena ? ■ 

" The facts which I have brought before you, gentle- ■ 
" tiemen, are true : they are important ; — they may 
" throw light upon many dark or unknown points of 
" physiology ; tbey are therefore deserving of observation 
" by those who devote their attention to this science, and 
" to those who are not prejudiced against phenomena, 
" they have never witnessed ; for a sound judgment is 
" incompatible with a prejudiced understanding." 

We shall here insert the Report of two magnetic sittings 
of this somnamhule, dra-wn up by M. Lordat — a gentle- 
man whom not to know and not to admire, involves only 
the ignorance or the envy of those who are on the nega- 
tive side of the question. 

" On Sunday the 1st of October, 1837, at three o'clock 
" in the afternoon, I went to the house of M. Pigeaire 
" to he present at a magnetic sitting which had been 
" appointed for M. d'Amador and myself. I saw there 
" two young ladies, of whom, the younger, the subject of 
" the following observation, might he from ten to eleven 
years of age. She has a delicate complexion, and is 
but just recovering from an illness, which has occasioned a 
suspension of the magnetic experiments for a fortnight. 
" An apparatus of black silk was placed in my hands, 
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" which was intended so perfectly to cover the eyes, that 
*■ no ray of light could penetrate the orbit. We tried it 
" opOD ourselves, and we were convinced that it conapletely 
" answered its purpose. In the furrows which exist 
" between the nose and the cheeks, an extension of thia 
" machinery had been made, which was very thick, and 
" ooated with plaster, so as to interoept every ray. 

" The little lady placed herself in an arm-chair, as 
" soon as she was requested to do so, and the magneti- 
" sation by M. Pigeaire commenced. Not more than 
" two minutes elapsed before she was asleep. Hop 
" mamma asked her if she wished to be magnetised 
" longer, to which she replied in the affirmative. Afler 
" a few more passes, she said, ' that is enough! An 
" instant afterwards Madame applied the above bandage, 
" and everything was done with tlie greatest possible 
" exactitude." 

" Thirty-five minutes elapsed before she pronoimoed 
" herself able to satisfy us. She took the book, but 
■" could not read the Jirst line, Mographie, printed in 
" ornamental letters, and obscured by numerous flourishes, 
" but she read dea medecins Fruiigais, as if she spelled 
"' to herself, and hesitated considerably. Each word 
" which she tried and gave without exactitude displeased 
" her ; she returned to her examinadun, and appeared 
" much delighted, when she was right, and her reading 
" was approved. I remarked that the finger traced only 
" the commencement of a word, and that the rest was 
" completed without touching the remaining letters. 
■' She oOQtinned her reading, vivant — and the rest very 
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" fluently But on amving at ihe words officier» de 1 
" Saute, written in Italics, she stopped and said, Foila ] 
" ut/e ecritiirf! couchCe (here is some slanting writing) — J 
" she addressed herself to the study of this writing, by I 
" tracing the words with her finger, and pronounced J 
" them perfectly. 

" Ailer this trial, a printed leaf was given to the little I 
" girl, which apparently had formed part of some scientific J 
"journal, the subject of which nppeared to belong to I 
" physical geography; — and the printed character a little I 
" superior to that which is called cicero. A glass was I 
" placed above it, and the somnambulist was pleased. I 
" She tlien read through the glass, several lines easily, 
" She required several trials before she succeeded with 1 
" the votAs ffeologie, and fosniks. As all this fatigued 1 
" her, she was told that ehe should not go beyond the ] 
" end of a line which had been fixed upon. She was | 
" much pleased when she had accomphshed her task. 
" She said that she perspiied : and as she perceived that 
" she had displeased her mamma, she overwhelmed her J 
" with kisses. The bandage was removed i she requested I 
" to sleep on : the eyes were half open ; there was some ' 
" difficulty in awakening her ; and she appeared much 
" fatigued and surprised. 

" Somnambulism gave to this little girl, a countenance i 
" and manner very difl'erent from that which belonged to I 
" her when she was awake. 

" After the trial of the second reading the little creature 
" exclaimed with triumph — ' Well — will they now still say 
" that there has been here any collusion, any secret under- 
" standing between the parties T 
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" On ihe 3rd of October, I paid a visit of thanks to 
the little girl. I asked her mother, if she required 
light, to which she replied in tlie affirmative ; — she can 
read in a degree of light, which would be iDsufficient 
for persons in general, but this slight degree of light is 
indispensable to her. 

" On the 9th of October, at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, I was present at another sitting : several doctors 
were present, and among others, MM, Vailher, Lafosse, 
Pourche, Eertrand, Quissac — also Colonel du BaiTet, 
&c. ; everything went on as before, except the following 
circumstances : — Ist, the little girl sometimes employed 
the index finger of the right hand: — 8ndly, she read 
immediately after passing into somnambulism. The 
greater number of those present, were strangers to the 
facts, as well as to the proceedings of magnetism. 
Many of them were not convinced ; they exclaimed 
especially, because the bondege which was constructed 
for a child ten years of age, did not adapt itself exactly 
to their noses, and their eyes. For myself, I saw only 
that which I had seen previously. 
" On Sunday, the 17th of December, I wished to see 
again the same trial, in order to justify the confidence 
of M. Pariset. The sitting was for some ladies, friends 
of Madame Pigeaire, and for a young officer. The 
httle creature was already in her magnetic sleep. I 
found neai' to the somnamhulist, the Doctor Jean-Jean, 
who had come there as a sceptic. He had brought a 
book with him, and he was in the greatest astonishment, 
because Mademoiselle Pigeaire had read in it fluently. 
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" The baudage for the ejea had been tightened : — the | 
" lower edge waa furnished with a border covered with 
" Bticking-plaister, which was applied to the nose, and to j 
" the prominences and inequalities of the cheeks, so that j 
" when the bandage waa taken off, a border of plaiater still j 
" remained upon the above-mentioned spots. The little ] 
" creature waa unable to read writing, because as she said, 
" the ink was too pale. The same seutence being 
" written with a pencil of a much darker colour, she I 
" read wiUi ease; she was not puzzled, except by some I 
" letters, with whoso form she was not familiar. 

" A little while afterwards, and she requested to be I 
awakened, and her mamma yielded to her wishes." 

" I asked if Mademoiselle could read through an 
" opaque body, wliich should he interposed between the I 
" bauds and the eye : — Madame Pigeaire replied in the I 
■' negative. I asked if Mademoiselle could read if she j 
" carried her hands behind her back : here also the reply I 
" waa in the negative." 

" (Signed) Lordat. 

" Montpelier, the %^rd December 1837." 

In reviewing the history of the conduct of the Academy 
towards M. Pigeaire, one scarcely knows whether more 
to weep over the weaknesses and frailty of mankind ;- 
or to feel the indignant risings of acorn over the wicked- 
ness of the parties. Weleave them to their bed of thorns, 
and proceed to consider seriatim how far the imagination j 
may be a sufficient cause of phenomena, apparently ' 
magnetic. 
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Doubtless tho imagination is q most powerful agent in 
the production of many sensations of pleasure and of 
pain : — doubtless it is capable of producing mimotic 
morbid action, as painful to the patient, — as ditScull to 
be borne — audperliaps as destructiTe, as tho real condition 
which it resembles ;— doubtless it may bo employed in 
the wilful simulation of disorder : — and no doubt but it 
has a most extensive field as a curative agent, as may be 
seen almost every day, and is recorded in almost every 
page of medical history. Doubitless, therefore, in circum- 
stances, which more particularly influence the nervous 
system, it may often prove theaoTirce of phenomena, whether 
for good, or for ill; — and in the latter case, as regards 
the wicked and designing, no doubt this faculty is largely 
called upon, in the production of the Jeiffned condition. 
But our business is to inquire, whether itia the sole agent 
in magnetic processes, — and whether the processes them- 
selves would be unavailing, were it not for the influence 
of the imagination. 

We might be contented with answering, that so long as 
their influence could be produced on children, — and on 
grown pei-sons who had never heard of magnetism, — who 
knew nothing of its processes, or of their expected results ; 
— and who were utterly ignorant that any action was 
carrying on upon them, — or that flwyrc^M// was expected; 
— so long would it be impossible that imagination could 
be the sola cause of the phenomena, because in ail these 
cases, there could be no possible opportunity for the 
excitation of the faculty. But the argument has been and 
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still is too much relied upon to be so aummarily disiiiiBsed, 
nnd we mnpt consider the question more in detail. 

It has been already stated, that a firm will, — an earnest 
dsBire to do good, — a perfect conviction of right, and an 
expectation of relieving the patient, are all necessary to 
the success of magnetiam. But volition, benevolence, 
conscience, hope, desire, are all mental conditions which 
involve for their manifestation, a peculini excitement of 
the brain : — and it is asserted, that by that inexplicable 
sympathy which links man with man, — and forma the 
unseen chain of action that enables one nervous system to 
produce an effect upon another nervous system ; — this 
excitement of the brain is communicable from the strong 
nnd healthy, to the feeble and unhealthy, and is capable .- 
r)f producing in them, a healing or curative influenoe;J 
Thus therefore in the magnetiser there is a peculiar excite- fl 
ment of the brain : and this is communicable to, and acta 
favourably i/jio?i the brain of the magnetised, which by 
the supposition is susceptible o/, and predisposed to such 
action : — and the latter cannot exist without the former, , 
— and does tiot require for its production, any interme' 
diate agent, such as imagination. i 

But magnetic effects have been attributed to imagina- : 
tion. By this term, however, is not intended that brilliant | 
poetical faculty which traces invisible and intang 
objects, with a pencil and a colouring far more vivid than 
reality; — which does not, strictly speaking, create new 1 
objects, but which in its own ideal world, discovers rela- ■ 
tionships between different things, which are unperceivBd, j 
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by the general senae of dull mortality, — and traces inge- 
niouB combinations, — andinvests them withahueof bright- 
ness and of cheerfulneas on the one hand, — or of Bomb]'e 
duJness, and of shadowy futurity, on the other. This is 
certainly a mental condition, though of course, its moni- 
festation ia dependent upon brain. But in the sense m 
which imagination has been employed as the agent in 
producing magnetic phenomeaa, the idea involves a pecu- 
liar feebleness of the nervous system, which renders it 
unduly susceptible to all kinds of impression. 

Even in this low and corporeal exercise of the faculty, 
it is nol imagination which produces magnetic effects, 
though it is allowed that this condition may render the 
brain more susceptible to their influence, because it is the 
very stale, which it is intended to remove by its healing 
agency. We consider, therefore, that magnetism in its 
origin and its effects, involves a peculiar condition of 
the nervous system ; — and that it is as such, that it ought 
to be considered and studied. And yet admitting an 
much, we must contend for it, as being a question of 
secondary importance : — the primary question is, has the 
relief been obtained ? — the secondary question only, in 
what way has it been effected V 

In attempting to explain surprising eases by the influ- 
ence of imagination, the advocates of this cause, in their 
haste to extinguish magnetism, forget that the influence 
of the former, is not a whit less difficult to trace up 
to its cause, or through all, the labyrinths of its agency, 
UutH is the latter. The term itself is undefined ; and 
even in the limited sense in which we have employed it 
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above, for the sake of simplifying the argument, we aw 
left to the conclusion, that it is a somethitig invested with 
extraordinary powers, in a certain condition of that hody : 
— but what that something is, wears still left to ascertain. 
Therefore, the advocates of imagination, who do not deny 
the effects produced, but simply refer them to another 
cause, have only shifted the difficulty, from an ill-under- 
stood, to a less understood original. 

We have said that the effects are admitted ; — and we 
must be allowed to ask, how it happens, that a simple 
magnetjser, possessing the properties above mentioned — 
who makes no ostentatious pretensions, — who promises 
nothing, — who merely places his hand upon the stomach, 
or makes some slight frictions, of the design of all which 
the patient is unconscious, and has never heard or read : 
— how it happens, that he yet produces a more decidedly 
curative effect, than all the remedies of some physioian 
of high eminence and renown, — on whom the patient's 
hopes and expectations have been centered, — whose visit 
has been most anxiously expected, — in whose judgment 
and intelligence, tlie surest reliance has been placed, — 
and whose medicines have been duly taken — and all his 
plans most religiously adhered to, with an unshaken confi- 
dence of deriving benefit from them. Here the imagina- 
tion has been excited to the utmost, — and yet the effect 
has not been comparable with the former influence, — and 
this, to make the case still stronger, even when that influ- 
ence has been exerted upon persons, who were not 
neutral, — but who were very doubtful as to the utility of 
This argument proceeds upon the supposed 
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admission of the facta : — if these are denied, then there is 
no truth in the world, — and there is an end of argument : 
— if allowed, the cause of euro must be sought in some 
oiJier ayent than imagination. 

The term imagination has here been a convenient one, 
employed for the simple purpose of alleging a cause other 
than magnetism, for effects which are indisputable : and 
of concealing ignorance of that cause, of wliich we really 
know nothing. It is an attempt to explain that which is 
inexplicable ; — and to substitute one term whose qualities 
are unknown, for another whose qualities are equally 
unknown. And what ia gained? The facta are esta- 
blished by the supposition ; the mode of accounting for 
them is changed, — but changed without a shadow of 
philosophical truth. What is still worse, is, that the par- 
ties so employing this term, know not and have never 
even considered its meaning, or its applicability. And to 
take only the lowest ground, it is surely impossible to 
explainbythis supposed cause, effects produceduponpatients 
who had no cognisance — noteven asuapicion, that anything 
was going forward in their particular case, and who were 

I entirely ignorant of the whole doctrine. If the assertion 
be then persisted in, we accept it with all joy, because it 
proves too much ; — inasmuch aa, if imagination has been 
excited under such circumstances, it must have been so 
excited by Bome unhiown cat/se; and as magnetism is 
the only recognised agent, the probability comes out, 
that it must have been so excited by magnetism, thus 
giving up the point in dispute : — for if this cause be 
magnetism, opposition is at once destroyed : — if it be any 
1 
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other cause, this cause requires and demands investiga- 
tion. 

It does not however appear to us, that the imagination 
of the magnetised , does contribute in anyway to the mag- 
netic effects, as such. It is not therefore denied, that 
imagination may exercise a considerable influence on 
magnetic phenomena : — but then it is the imagination of 
the magnetiser, not of the magnetised, — a fact, which 
proves the power, rather than impugns the reality of 
magnetism. 

It ia however readily allowed, that this faculty, thus 
exercised, may produce untrue results hy influencing the 
clairvoyant individual to perceive things through the 
medium of their excited organs. Perhaps this is the best 
method of explaining the reports of somnambulists, who 
have departed from the simple soundness of truth, and 
have wandered without rudder or compaaa into regions of 
ideality, and have given reports which are deprived even 
of vrai semblance. 

This idea is supported by the fact, that during clair- 
voyance, no knowledge is elicited, no opinion given, not 
previously possessed \f^ the magnetiser or magnetised, — 
at least in its germ, if not in its development. For 
instance, a Turkish somnambulist will never give chris- 
tian views or opinions, unless the magnetiser be a Chris- 
It is then admitted that certain phenomena are the 
consequence of the exaltation of the imaginative faculty : 
— but then it is to be recollected tliat it is magnetism 
which has occasioned this exaltation ; a state which may, 
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under different circumstances, exist naturally, or be pro- 
duced by a variety of other causes. 

In this wfty, however, a State of extatic delirium mn,y 
arise,— in which a chimerical idea once introduced into 
the brain, may prove the id6e mere of many illusions 
and reveries of an unreal character. In this state the 
imagination is unnaturally exalted, and the patient is not 
•o he trusted. It is quite possible to become the ditjie of 
these reveries ; but the danger will become less in pro- 
portion as investigation advances, — and will be entirely 
dissipated, when wise medical men shall superintend and 
direct the treatment ; and when advancing knowledge on 
psychological subjects shall have enabled us to contrast 
and to compare these extraordinary phenomena, with the 
more simple laws of the human underxtandimj . 

Finally, admitting that those who were cured, were so 
cured, through the medium of their imagination ; — still, 
they who have discovered this method of so exciting the 
imagination, as to render such excitement curative of any 
intractable malady, have done much ; — and must be 
entitled to at least equal credit with those who had con- 
ducted the unsuccessful treatment, or even with those who 
might carry on the treatment to a successful issue, by 
means more hurtful to the constitution. 

We may not quit this part of our subject without 
noticing very briefly the influence of the imagination upon 
our opponents. It has very lately occurred to me, to wit- 
ness what was called " an indignant denunciation of mes- 
meric fallacies and frauds," from agentleman, whose mental 
lid he perfect, if the reflective faculties. 
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and their consequent judgtaent, were equal to his powers 
of acquisition, and to his t'acihty of communication.' 
There is no one who would more indignantly denounce 
mesmeric fallacies and frauds, than the writer of the 
present Vindication of Human MngnL-tism : but the afore- 
said gentleman, in his zeal to demolish magnetism, has 
allowed his imagination to run riot in Ills opinions, and 
has permitted that busy faculty to confound the fallacies 
and irands of mesmerism, with the truths of mugnetism, 
— to discover that almost all the alleged truths were 
false ; — that the tendency of those truths was dangerous 
in the extreme ; — that medical men, so far from being 
blamable for refiising investigation, were to he praie 
for their steady perseverance in such resistance ; that the 
supporters of magnetism were almost all jugglers and dis- 
honest, while all the opponents aeted on good principle ; 
— that there was no fair literary cTidence in its support ; 
— and that the evidence in favour of witchcraft was equally 
convincing. Now we uphold the contrary of all these 
propositiona;— we assert that they are all tlie growth of 
perverted imagination ; and we challenge him to the 
proof of his propositions. 

A highly-valued friend of mine, in discussing this sub- 
ject lately, remarked that any process of ratiocination 
upon facts which have preceded would be inmfficient, 
and that new and more evidence was required in order to 
substantiate the facts. 

With all due deference for this opinion, we reply, that 
a sufScient amount of evidence is already before us, to 
reason upon the trutli of the phenomena, and to deduce 
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the inference, that more investigation is required to ex- 
plain the phenomena, which in the present state of our 
knowledge, are inexplicable. But our reasoning goes 
not beyond tiiis inference. Thus, with regard to the 
new and more evidence, it is obvious that the new evi- 
dence can only be a repetition of the old ; and while it 
may serve to convince one individual beholder, it will 
leave the subject exactly where it found it, as regards itt- 
dividuah not present, because the repetition of a iact 
for the ten thousand and first time, will not convince 
those who deny the results of the ten thousand previous 
3S, And with regard to the more evidence, this rea- 
soning also applies to the cumulative influence of bygone 
facts, if the aggregation of cases be intended ; hut if i( 
be evidence of a different kind, the case does not admit 
such evidence, and therefore the position utterly fails. 

If the phenomena of magnetism be to be produced in 
\ certain state of the brain ; — they are not to be ob- 
tained or expected, when that condition is wanting ; — 
when, although it may have existed previously, it has 
now become exhausted ; — or when from repeated excite- 
ment the brain has become irritabk ; and the ideas it 
presents have lapsed into uncontrollable images, — the 
produce of overgoaded brain, bnt not of simple, and un- 
disturbed action. 

Let this be applied to natural sleep : — we do not an- 
ticipate the ordinary manifestations of mind unless the 
brain is waking ; wo do not expect them in full vigour, 
when the brain has been wearied hy intense application 
or by some extraordinary and powerful excitation ; — and 
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when midnight study " retires to feverish rest," we may 
not expect quiet sleep ; but dreams, niglitmares, and 
uneasy visions, express both its irritability, and the fact 
'if its having escaped the control of the judgment, till 
such an amount of sleep lias been obtained, as to soothe 
its irritability, — and then it can sleep on, am) finally waken 
refreshed, — and reuew its healthy manifestations of mind. 
Let, then, tliis process of reasoning be charitably applied 
to the higher phenomena of somnambuhsm. 
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It is time that we took a rapid glance at some of the 
original views of Chardel, as thej bear upon the present 
subject, though while we admire their beauty, we are far 
from advocating their truth : and, moreover, we are not 
quite sure, that iu the present state of our inquiry, they 
will aid the advancement of knowledge, because we con- 
sider the desire to establish priaciples, when we possess 
so very imperfect an acquaintance with facts, infinitely 
retards the progress of science, by placing the barrier of 

I prejudice in its way, to be overcome before it can con- 
tinue its onward march. 
The foundation of all Chardel's views, is that light 
is the principle of life ; — that the brain appropriates its 
rays brought to it by the arterial blood, which has re- 
ceived those rays in passing through the lungs ; — where 
the blood from the right side of the heart, coming in 
contact with tlie atmosphere, parts with its carbon, and 
receives in exchange ibe principle of light and heat 
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(energia ?) ; — and by itn admirable elaboration, of the 
stages and processes of wliiob we are uttortj ignorant, 
converts it into the nervous Btructure, and renders it well 
fitted for the development and preservation of the vital 
phenomena. 

Chardcl contends, that it is ignorance of the modifica- 
tions of the living principle within, and of the modes in 
which we employ its agency, which have unjustly thrown 
an air of the marvellous upon magnetic phenomena, 
which he predicts will disappear before the light of more 
extended inquiry. But on the opposite side of the 
question, it is but right to consider, that the actual 
memory of facts is enfeebled by the lapse of time — while 
the strangeness of these facts seems to increase in the 
same proportion : and so, finally, we arrive at the con- 
clusion of being uiideeeu-ed in exact proportion as each 
day leads us to conceive less and less vividly of that 
which had at first commanded our admiration; and this 
will help us to explain the incredulity of mauy, as well 
as to furnish the best apology for those who were pre- 
determined to dislike everything which deviated from 
their estabhshed notions. Thus enthusiasts contemplate 
these phenomena with adtQiration, while they lead the 
incredulous to suspect the honesty and simplicity of the 
experimenters, — caJumniating them, and ridiculing their 
listeners. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is wise to 
and to test facts, before declaring them 
to be impossible, or to be simulated ; — for if a pheno- 
I estabhshed as iruc, the cause of which 
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^^1 remains unbnowii, the fault cansiBts in the resoarces of 
^^M Bcience, — and not in the absenoe of testimony ; — in thp 
^^M feebleneas of our reasoning powers, and not in the want 
^^1 of truthfulness in the witnesses. 

^^B Now it is obvious, that whenever there is any gieat 
^^R point of irritation in the system, which disturbs the mo- 
^^m tioD of the blood through the lungs ; — whenever that 
^^1 blood is loaded with morbific particles ; — whenever there 
^^B is a deficiency of its red particl es ; — whenever the stomach 
^^M has ceased to digest properly, or the liver and the chy- 
^^^ lopoietic organs liave refused to give their due support 
^^M to the process of elaboration ; — whenever the lacteal 
^^H system has been disordered, — the chyliferous tubes irri- 
^^m tated, — or the mesenteric and absorbent system dis- 
^^M turbed ; whenever there shall have been a lack of energy 
^^B in the performances of a»i/ otic;— or of harmony and 
^^M consent, between the whole of their associated func- 
^^H tdons ; then the blood will be attenuated as ii: passes 
^^M through the lungs, and deficient in its red particles ; — 
^^M or it will be loaded with the debris of the constitution ; — 
^^P or it will he very imperfectly animidised i — in all these, 
and in many other instances, the calorific process will go 
on badly, — the vitality of the blood will be diminished, — 
the hfe-giving particles will be imperfectly appropriated, — 

I the brain will be badly nourished, — the nervous energy 
will he diminished, — and the principle of life as emanat- 
ing from LIGHT will be wasted. 
To supply the waste of this principle is the object of 
magnetism, viz. to succour with the imparted life of the 
magnetiser, the drooping and exhausted life of the 
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If wisely employed, this remedy may be usefiil 
in many forma of maliidy, frliere the essential character 
is failing power ; and even in the course of all mala- 
dies, tliere may be times, when its resources would be 
advantageously put in requisition, — as towards the close 
of exhausting disease, even though it should have been 
inadmissible in its early stages. Then it is to be recol- 
lected, that it is not applica.hle in some forms of malady, 
characterized by high action and undiminished power; — 
moreover it can never legitimately stand in the room of 
other remedies : and its influence, like that of every other 
remedial agent, but too frequently fails : and for the 
best possible reason ; — since it is a remedy only to be 
wisely and prudently employed, but it is for the 
blessing of God to say, whether or not its design shall 
prosper. 

" The breath of heaven tnnet swell the sail, 
Or all the toil be lost." 
As an extension of these views, Chardel considers that 
during the state of magnetic somnambuhsm, the indivi- 
dual imagines that he hears or sees by the great plexus of 
nerves of organic life. But this is a mistaJte ; — and the 
error consists in confounding the echo of sensation, with 
sensation itself. The movements of the soul or spiritnal 
principle, ore communicated to the spiritualised life, 
with which it is enveloped, — and are then reflected upon, 
and communicated to the great plexus of organic life. 
It is not for us to discuas this collateral subject; — for 
although it is matter of high interest, it is not essential 
to the subject of magnetism ; — it mast be admitted to be 
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connexion with the recent discoTeries on the subject of 



We allude to the late reaearches of Robert Hunt, and 
' we shall quote largely from his own words, in order to 
bring the subject more thoroughly before our readers. 
" I cannot (ho remarlo) resist calling attention to the 
' great number of instances now adduced in which we 
" have distinot evidence of chemical change produced by 
' the sun'a rays. We have distinct evidence, that a sun- 
' beam cannot fall upon any solid body without leaving 
" permanent traces of its action." 

By a seriea of experiments with the spectrum, and 
with organic objects, he considers it as decidedly proved, 
Siat ail cases of cltemical action are quickened or re- 
ITABDED by the nolar influence : — and that these effects 
are to he referred, neither to li^hi, heat, nor electricity, 
but to a fourth imponderable element. It appears to be 
proved, that this new element has the power of develop- 
ing ^ofonVy ; hut this ia a delicate point to establish, and 
jfequires further investigation. 

It is also proved that photograpldc power is undoubc- 
Bdly distinct from either light or heat; and subsequently 
to the pubhcation of the volume before me, he has suc- 
ceeded in producing photographic resembhmces, without 
their intervention, and by the simple aid of this new 
element, which he chooses to designate as energia, thus 
intending to express that power in the sun's rays, which 
produces chemical change. Hence it is to be considered 
I as forming a new chemical element. 
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" Energia is that power which effeota all the changes, 
" whether chemical or molecular, wLioh are constaiilly 
" in progress : — it is that agent wliich is for ever qaick- 
" ening all the processes of growth, and mnintaining the 
" conditiona of a healthful vitality ; — ond it is no lesa 
" energetic ally employed in the processes of ooiTuption, 
" which indeed are no other than the necessary changes 
" of matter in its progress from one state of organisation 
" to another." 

Furllier, he considers that the advance of knowledge j 
may possibly resolve, some or all of these imponderable 1 
elements, into a superior one, in which case he thinks I 
they may, some of them, turn out to be modifications of I 
energia. 

It is proved that in hot climates. Daguerreotypes 
taken with more difficulty, and require a longer time \ 
than is necessary for the same process in London : — half J 
an hour is not too long to produce effects, which Itere J 
would be obtained in one minute. This can only be 
explained on the supposition, that intensity of light and 
heat retards, and interferes with the action of the other 
principle. It proves that light and heat are not the es- 
sential qu ah ties which produce the resemblance, — or thej 
effect would be more striking in proportion to their i 
tensity : — it proves that these qualities existing in excwia I 
interfere with the process ; — and to complete the circle 1 
of argumentation, the suhsequent confection of Eaguerre- i 
otypes, when the rays of light and heat have been ex- 
cluded, shows, that the effect is really to be ascribed to I 
the remaining element, or energia. 
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Again he adds, " It ia now established, that the sun's 
rays cannot fall upon any body, without producing 
molecular disturbance, or chemicBl change ; wherever a 
shadow falls, a picture is impressed." 
" It will not be denied by any one, that the Ban's 
raya have a quickening and almost life-kindling power. 
The fable of Prometheus, says Lavoisier, wag the ex- 
pression of a philosopliical truth. To which of these 
principles, then, which wo have detected in the sun- 
beam, are we to ascribe thia almost life-kindling in- 
fluence ? Is it to light, to heat, or to eiiergia, or 
whatever else we may call it, that we are to attribute 
ail the great phenomena of creation, which are depen- 
dent on solar emanations ? The evidence would 
aeem to show, that all the changes we have been con- 
sidering, are the rtmlts of the last mysterious and 
fiiost energetic power ; — that to it, almost every pheno- 
menon connected with the growth of plants is to he 
traced; that the Emimal kingdom is most powerfully 
influenced by it ; and that all these chemical changes, 
which have been attributed to Uffht, are really due to 

ENEBGIA." 

" There are several questions of the greatest impor- 
tance to be considered and resolved, — such as these : 
la energia absorbed by material bodies ? Does it in- 
fluence their constitution 1' Is it connected with the 
production of the phenomena of electricity ? " 
It ia manifest, that we cannot go at any length, into 
these very curious and interesting investigations: — but 
80 far as they bear upon our present inquiry, we are 
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bound to trace their agency. And they do seem to carry 
out 60 boldly and at the same time so philosophically, 
Chardel'B Tiews, that we are induced to approximate them. 
Both consider, that the elements of growth are modelled, 
and the conditions of a healthful vitality are maintained 
by a principle separated from light,— the one consider- 
ing it as abstracted from the rays of the aun in passing 
tlirough the lungs — admirably elaborated during the 
process of respiration, — through the medium of the ar- 
terial blood conveyed to the brain, and beautifully appro- 
priated by that organ, — the other considering that the 
sun's rays have a quickening and life -kindling power, 
and that this power resides in a distinct principle, which 
he denominateg energia. 

Now the positive proofs of the existence and influence 
of energia, as a principle unconnected with, and separa' 
ble from, light and heat, — is only a step in advance of 
our knowledge, and demonstrates the existence of a^w 
cuHar principle, in combination with light and heat, of 
which we had no previous knowledge; which hitherto, 
and even by Chardel, was considered as the life-giving 
principle, residing in the sun's ordinary rays of light and 
heat, hut wliich by the present inquiry, is ascertained to 
be a distinct principle, and is termed energia. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the effects of 
this principle in producing the magnetic phenomena ; — 
a principle which has been shown to he transmissible 
from body to body, and thus in a great measure super- 
sediiig the sneer which has been so unsparingly thrown 
upon the idea, of communicating the exuberant life 
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(energia) of one individual to supply the deficient life 
of the BufferBr. Nothing more easy or philosophical, 
than the transmission of energia in this way ; and no- 
thing can more beautifully show the folly of scornfully 
rejecting what we do not understand now, beeauae we do 
not understand; when perhaps the very nest day. the 
lamp of philoeophic discovery may show that it is pre- 
cisely true, which we have stigmatised as outrageous and 
absurd, and a thousand other hard epithets. 

We would just throw out the hint, — whether through 
this principle, — through the rays of communicated ener- 
gia, foiling upon, and producing an effort upon the mole- 
cular arrangement of [ho brain, we may not obtain some 
knowledge, or some enlightenment of our ideas on the 
subject of clairvoyance. But I leave this as a mere hint 
throvm out for future inquirers. 

P. S. It is right to add, that at the late meeting of the 
British Association, Mr. Hunt remarked, that in deference 
to Sir John Herschel, Dr. Daubeny and others, he should 
abandon the term energia, and wten he wished to express 
this principle as distinguished from light, he should adopt 
ihe t«rm actinism, as not involving the principle of a sub- 
stantial element, and leaving that question still open for 
investigation. 

It is obvious that the change of term will exert no influ- 
ence upon the foregoing reasoning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OS 80MNAMBUI.ISM AND CLAIRVOYANCE, 

It has been admirably remarked by tbe judicious and 
learned Hecker, in his history of ihe Epidemics of the 
middle ages, with regard to the dancing mania, that the 
power to simulate the malady, and the fact of its simula- 
tion, no more disprove the reality of its existence, than 
the oft-repeated detection of imposition, has been able in 
modem times to banish magnetic sleep from the circle of 
fiaturai phenomena, though such detection has on its side 
rendered moro rare, ihe incontestable effects of animal 
magnetism. It is some of these more remarkable effects 
which we now propose to follow. 

It is rather remai'kable that the phenomena of aomnam- 
bulism are precisely those, which, as a magnetic result, 
have occasioned the greatest amount of contention, and 
thrown the largest amount of discredit on all the processes : 
while these very results are perhaps more than others 
supported by the strongest natural analogies. And yet 
this consequence is to be accounted for, first, by these 
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effeots being the greatest deviation from our usual habits 
of thought ; — from their having wrung from us a most 
unwilling assent as the symptoms of disease ; — from our 
repugnance to believe, that such morbid state can be pro- 
daced at will ; — and from the acknowledgment that auch 
conditions admit of simulation. 

Still the admitted fact of these phenomena exceeding 
the present range of our intellectual power to explain, is 
ft proof only of the limited extent of that power ; — the 
difficulty with which wo have yielded assent to the facts 
of natural xomnambulism is only a proof of their over- 
whelming power and truth being so great as to overcome 
our prejudices, and our ignorance ; — their existence as 
Bymptoma of disease, and their production by the will, is 
only a proof that we know not the meaning of the terms 
which we employ, and cannot define wherein consists in its 
origin, either disorder or the will ; — and tlie fact of simu- 
lation is, as we have already stated, only a proof that 
there is a reality to imitate, and that it is worthy the 
trouble of imitation. 

The fact, however, remains, that there exist upon record 
many cases of natural somnamhulism, in which the phe- 
nomena ai'e precisely the same, with those of the super- 
induced condition, — such as, the complete isolation of the 
eensea from the exterior world, — the augmentation of 
cerebral energy, and its concentration upon one object, 
—the possibility of dispensing with the ordinary senses, 
and arriving at the usual results produced by their agency, 
yet without their intervention, — such for instance as 
reading and writing, composing and correcting, without 
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the assistance of the eyes, — holding conversations with 
certain individuals, and yet being deaf to the voice of all 
others, — the hunting after and selecting a document con- 
tained in a box along with many othere, — and the entire 
forgetfulness of all which had passed during the state of 
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M. Petetin, who was a decided opponent of magnetism, 
relates a case of natural somnambulism, in which there 
occurred transposition of the senses, — andinwhiuh, though 
the faculties of the eye and ear were suspended, tlie patient 
could hear perfectly when spoken to upon the stomach ; 
— so also could distbgTiish other sounds, and could read ; 
and he attributes these effects to electricity : — lion; or in 
akat wt'ff, it is difficult to conceive. These effects being 
similar to those produced in magnetic somnambulism, it 
is fair to infer, that they own a similar cause, whatever 
that cause may be. After simply exhibiting an incom- 
prehensible phenomenon, attempted to be explained by 
an insutBcient theory, M. Pet«tin declaims against the 
credulity and superstition of magnetisers, withoiit appa- 
rently perceiving, that it is not more credulous or super- 
stitious to attribute these effects to magnetism, than to 
electricity : for 

1. We know not the cause of the one or the other ; 

3. We know not that they may not originate in the 
sam£ cause : 

8. Magnetic ejects have been ascribed to electrical 
influence,— and nervous agency has also been ascribed to 
electricity : — there can be notliing inconceivable therefore 
in the origin of magnetism and electricity being iden- 
tical : — 
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. And since we know not the Jirnt caune, nor tlie 
nature of either, there can be nothing credulous or super- 
stitious in adopting interchangeably either hypothesis. 

All we reaUy infer, is the estahhshment of the same 
facts existing in nature, na under the operation of msgne- 



Sonie new facts presented themselves to M. Petetiu in 

the after courfie of his life ; and the history of eight cata- 

leptics was published as a poBthnmous work from MSS. 

memoirs very carefully kept and preserved, under the 

title of Animal Electricity. The identity of these effects 

with those produced by magnetism, none can doubt : — 

but though in his last days, M. Petetin no longer denied 

the reality of magnetism, yet in conformity with nature's 

I eatabliahed tyrannj of prejudice, he still held to bis opinions 

I of electricity : — on which question a great deal more has 

' been very sensibly and plausibiy, though not to ray mind 

convincingly, written by himself and others. 

At a later period MM. de la Tour and Gueriaant 
published the history of a case presenting precisely the 
same phenomena with those reported by if. Petetin. 
This also was a natural disordered product, without the 
intervention of magnetism : and the predictions which 
the patient uttered contained a detail of the principal 
events which should happen to her, in the course of the 
I following year — of the maladies to which she would he 
I subjected, — of the remedies which would be necessary, — 
I of the effect of those remedies, — of the crises which she 
I would experience, — and of the precise period of her cure ; 
L —all of which were substantially correct, and accom- 
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plished. We ackuowledge, that perhaps she had the 
means of realizing hec own predictions, — and we only 
employ the case to prove the existenoc of the same condi- 
tions in natural as in magnetic BomniLmbulism, 

Thus, the phenomenn of somnambulism are establuhed 
and recngnUed by the antagonists of magnetism. In fact 
the knowledge of somnamhuliBni rescues many of these 
natural phenomena, from the alleged dominion of sorcery, 
and of the black art, under which they have been classed 
by the ignorant and the short-sighted, and restores them 
to their proper poaition as the natural effects of natural 

As the fact of the prediction of future evants has berai 
Just mentioned, it may be as well to observe in this place, 
that because a somnambulist has predicted some event 
noon to happen and relating to himself, and depending 
upon causes which are known only to himself, he is not 
lo be relied upon for his more distant predictions, 
especially if iliese should be unconnected with himself. 
Moreover his predictions are never to be received aa 
infallible. Hia predictions are not prophecies ; they 
are not inspired: they are not spiritual hat corporeal : 
they consist in some physical foresight of physical changes 
resulting to himself, which we may not be able to explain, 
but which are not supernatural. If once we admit the 
predicdons to be mfallible, even with this limited appli- 
cation, we shall admit consequences as dangerous in 
morals, aa they are absurd in physics : — since we must 
then suppose, that events are governed by iuovitablo 
• necessity,— and we should be at once aur- 
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ted- by the darkness, aad the intricacy of faia- 
listit. 

Again, this foresight may be more or leea complete 
and distinctive ; — so tliat the general phenomena may be 
true, but the particular circumstances, such as to afford 
only a partial verificalion. We are very anxious to show 
this distinction between tlie perfect gift of prophecy, 
orrevelation from tlie Most Hiifh, and that most imperfect 
faculty of foresight, which now engages our attention. 
We may be deceived by the eyes of our understanding, or 
of the mind, as well as of the body. God alone is infal- 

»Iihle. because iiijinite mind alone can grasp the past, the 
present, and the future, and at one glance can comprehend 
the ichole, and all theparin of which it is composed. 
We shall subjoin a case illustrative of this magnetic 
foresight, in juxta-position with a simitar remarkable case 
of natural foresight, in the chapter on prevision. We 
shall here request the attention of our readers, to a case 
of magnetic somnambulism authenticated in tlie second 
report of the French commissioners. 

" The magnetiser, M. Dupotet, having announced that 
" this somnambulist would distinguish from among a 
' dozen pieces of money, those which he had held in his 
' hand, — the reporter placed there a five-franc piece of 
V" the year XIV. and mixed it with a dozen others, which 
, '-' he placed in a circular order on the table. M. Petit 
Bi** pointed out one of the pieces — but it was one marked 
'with the year 1812. A watch was then presented to 
' him, of which the hands had been purposely altered 
I " fi*Dm the right time, and on two successive trials M. 
L a 
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" Petit was wrong io numing the lime indicated. These 
" miscarrjages were attempted to be explained on the 
" grouDd that M. Petit'a lutidity was lessened, in propor- 
" don to the infrequency of its being called into action : 
" — and yet notwithstanding in the same silling the re- 
" porter played with him a game of piquet, in which he 
" tried to deceive him, by announcing another card for 
" the genuine one, and yet this deceit of the reporter did 
" not prevent M. Petit from playing right, and from 
" knowing the colour of his adversary's cards. We ought 
" to add, that whenever any body, as a sheet of paper, 
" or pasteboard, was interposed between the eyes and the 
" object to be declared, M. Petit was unable to distinguish 
" anything. 

" If tliese experiments had been the only ones in which 
" we had sought to recognise this clairvoyance, we should 
" have concluded that the sonmamhulist did not possesg 
" this faculty : but in the following trial, it appeared in 
" all its perfection, and this time the success was fully 
" equal to M. Dupotet's announcements. 

" M. Petit was magnetised by him, on the 13th of 
" March 1826, at half-past eight in the evening, and was 
" asleep in less than a minute. The president of the 
" commission, M. BourdoiB, ascertained that the number 
" of pulsations was diminished in this state, by twenty- 
" two in the minute, and also, that there was some ii- 
" regularity in the action of the heart — M. Dupotet 
" having bandaged the eyes of the somnambuhst, directed 
" towards liim several times the tips of his fingers, at 
" about two feet distant. Immediately there appeared in 
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' his tands, and ia the arms towards which this action 
" was directed, a violent conLrMtion. M. Dupotet having 
" placed his feet near to those of M. Petit, hut without 
" touching them, the latter hastily withdi'ew his feet. 
■' He complained of much pain, and of a hurning aensa- 
" tion, in the limbs upon wbich this action was carried 
" on. M. Eourdois attempted to produce the same 
" effects ; he did so, but to a less extent, and requiring 
" a greater time for their development 

" This point established, we sought to inquire into the 
" clairvoyance of the somnnmhulist. As he declared 
" that he could not see with the bandage, it was with- 
" drawn ; but then every attention was paid to ascertain 
" that the eyelids were perfectly and exactly closed. 
" With this view, during tbo experiment, a strong light 
" was almost constnotly held before his eyes, at the 
" distance of from one to two inches ; and several persons 
" had their eyes almost conatantly fised upon his eyes. 
" Nohody could detect the slightest separation of llie lids. 
" M. Ribes even called our attention to the fact, that the 
" edges of the Hds were so closely placed one upon the 
" other, that the eye-lashes were intermingled. 

" The condition of the eyes was also examined ; — they 
" were forcibly opened in awakening the somnambulist, 
" and it was remarked, that the pupil was directed down- 
" wards, and towards the great angle of the eye. 

" After these preliminary observations we proceeded to 
■' veri^ the phenomena of sight with the eyes closed. 

" M. Ribes, member of the Academy, presented a 
'* Catalogue which he drew from his pocket, The som- 
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" namboliBt, after some efforts which seemed to fatigile 
" him, read very distiuctly these words: — Lavater, it 
" is very difficult to know men. These Inst words 
" were printed in a very amull type. A paxxport wbs 
" phtced before liis eyes ; he recognised it, aod described 
" it under the term {^l pass-man. Some minutes after- 
" wards, n hcense to carry arms was substituted for the 
" passport, to which it has the greatest possible resem- 
" hlance, and it was presented to him, by its blank aur- 
" face. M. Petit could only distinguish that it was a 
" framed document, and very lite to the former :- 
" on the other side being turned to him, after some 
" moments of attention he read distinctly these words, 
" de par le rot — and on the \ah,porl (f amies. An open 
" letter was then shown him, which he said he could not 
" read, not understanding English; it was, in fact, a 
" letter in English. 

" M. Eonrdois drew from his pocket a snuff-box, on 
" which was a cameo set in gold. The somnambulist 
'"could not at first see it distinctly; he said that the 
■' gold case blinded his eyes. When the gold setting 
■■ was covered witli the fingers, he said he perceived the 
" emblem of fidelity. Being urged to say what was that 
" emblem, he added, I see a. dog ; — he is as if prepared 
' for a sacrifice before the altar : — ^this was, in fact, the 



"A sealed letter was shown him: he could discover 
" nothing of its contents. He merely followed the direc- 
" tion of the lines with his finger : — but he read easily 
" the address, although it contained a very diflicult name : 
■' A. M. de Rockenstroth. 
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" All these trials fetigued M. Petit extremely. He 
was left to rest for a short time : — then, as he was 
very fond of piay, it was proposed to him, in order to 
relieve him, to take a hand at cards. In proportion as 
these experiments of pure curiosity, seemed to have 
annoyed and fatigued him, — ^so did he accomplish with 
ease and dexterity, that which gave him pleasure, and 
to which he was led by his own inchnation. 
" One of the party, M. Raynal, formerly inspector of 
the university, played a game at piquet with M. Petit, 
and lost. The latter played his cards with the greatest 
ease, and without ever being wrong. Many times we 
uselessly tried to put him out in his play hy suhtracting 
or changing the cards, — he counted with surprising 
facility tlie number of points marked on the cards o' 
his adversary, which he had to play to. 
" During all this time, we had not ceased to examine 
the eyes, and to hold a candle close to them ; they 
were always accurately closed ; — but we remarked that 
die globe of the eye seemed nevertheless to bo in motion 
under the eye-hds, and also to follow the different 
movements of the hands. At length M. Bourdois de- 
clared, that according to all human probabilities, and 
as far as it was possible to judge by the senses, the 
eye-lids were perfectly closed. 

" While M. Petit was playing a second game at 
piquet, M. Dupotet, invited hy M. Eihes, directed from 
behind his hand towards the elbow of M. Petit ; the 
muscular eontraction, which had been before observed, 
again took place ; then by the proposal of M. Bourdois. 
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" M. Diipotet magnetised him from behind, and with the 
" intention of awakening bim. The euihuBiusm which 
" the somnamhuhst threw into Lis game, fought againet 
" this action, which rendered him uncomfortable i 
" annoijfd, but did not awaken him. He several times 
" carried his hitnd to the back part of his head, as if in 
'" pain. He then fell into a state of slumber, which ap- 
"' peared to resemble any light, natural sleep, and some 
" one having spoken to him in this state, he awoke 
■' agitated. Shortly afterwards, M. Dupotet, always 
" placed near to, but not in immediate contact with him, 
" again threw him into tha magnetic sleep, and the ex- 
" periments recommenced. — M. Dupotet, desirous that 
" not a shadow of douht should reat on the natnro of the 
" physical action, thus exercised at will upon the som- 
" nambulist, proposed to place upon M. Petit as many 
" bandages as were thought desirable — and then to act 
" upon him. They covered, in fact, the upper part of his 
" face to tlie nostrils, with several cravaLs : they stuffed 
" gloves into the cavities formed by the prominence of 
" the nose, and covered the whole with a black neck- 
" kerchief, descending as fttr as the neck, in the form of 
'■ a veil. Then began again, and varied in every possible 
" manner, the trials with regard to action at a distance, 
" and constantly the same movements were manifested in 
" the parts towards which the hands or the feet were 
" directed. 

After these new trials, M. Dupotet having removed 

bandages, took a hand at ecarte with him in order 

" to relieve him. He played with the some ease as be- 
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" fore, and again won. He threw so much zeal into his 
" game, that he was insensible to the influence of M. 
" Boordois, who tried in vain, while he was engaged at 
" pltty, to act upon him from behind, and to produce in 
" him some involuntary movement. 

" After his game, the aomnambnhst rose, walked across 
" the room, setting aside the chairs which intBixupted his 
" route, and went to sit down by himself, in order to gain 
" some time for quiet, apart fi'om the curious, tind the 
" experimenters, who had fatigued liim. There M. 
" Dupotet awakened him, at some feet distance ; but 
" this awakening did not appear to be complete ; for a 
*' little time afterwards he fell asleep again, and new 
" efforts wore required in order tn arouse him completely. 

" Thoroughly awakened, he retained no remembrance 
" of what had occurred during hia sleep. Assuredly, if, 
" 08 M. Bourdois has committed to paper on ihe proces- 
" verbal of this sitting, t/ie constant immobility of the 
" eye-lids, and their edges placed one over the otlter, m 
" thai the eye-lashes appeared to have crossed each other, 
" are sufficient guarantee of the clairmyance of thin 
" somnambulist, through the aubslance of tlie eye-lids, 
" it is imposnble to refuse, if not one's belief, at least 
" one's astonishment, at all which has passed at this 
" sitting, — and not to desire to mtnens further e.rperi- 
" tuents, in order to fix one's opinion on the existence 
" and the value of animal magtietism. 

" The wish thus expressed by our president was ; 
" destined to receive its consummation on the persons of 
L 6 
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three sonmambuUstB, irho, in addition to Uie clair' 
voyance observed in the preceding individual, pre- 
sented also some remarkable proofs of intuition and 
prevision, both as regarded themselves and others. 
■' Here the sphere of observation seemed to be en- 
larged ; it was no longer an object to satisfy a simple 
curiosity, — to seek after an infallible sign, by which to 
determine, whether somnambulism is real or simulated ; 
i/e, somnambulist can read with his eyes closed ; ry he 
can, during his sleep, carry on a game at cards, re- 
quiring more or less complicated combinations ; — q^uea- 
tions which are curious, interesting — whose solution, cb 
ly that of the latter, is in itself, a very extraordinary 
-but which in real interest, and above 
•' all in the hope of advantage which may thereby aoorae 
" to medical science, are infinitely beneath those, to which 
" the eommission are now about to invite your attention. 
■' There is no one among you, gentlemen, who in what 
" has been related to him concerning magnetism, has 
" not heard of that faculty possessed by certain aomnam- 
■■ bulists, not only to determine the kind of malady with 
■' which ihey themselves axe aifected, and the duration, 
'■ and the final issue of those maladies; — but also, the 
" kind, the duration, and the issue of the maladies of 
" persons with whom they are placed en rapport. The 
■' following observations have appeared to us so impor- 
" Hint, that we have thought right to bring them before 
■' you entire, as presenting very remarkable examples of 
" that intuition, — and of that prevision : jou will find 
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" at the same time, the reanion of sereial phenomeaa 
" which have not been observed upon the other mag 
" netised persons. 

" Paul Villagrand, student in law, bom at Magnac- 
" Laval, the 18th of May, JS03, was attacked ou the 
"/■25th Dec. 1823, with apoplexy, accompanied with 
" paralyds of the left side. After seventeen months 
" of treatment by various remedies — by acupuncture, by 
*' seton in Oie neck, — by twelve moxas along the spine, 
— a treatment which was pursued partly at his own home 
" — partly at a public dispensary — and partly at the 
" Hospice de Perfectionnemeirt, and in the course of 
" which he had twelve successive attaclts, was admitted 
"on the 8th of April, 1827, into the Hopital de la 
" Gharit^. Although he had experienced a certain 
" amount of decided rehef from the means employed 
" before his entering that hospital, still he walked with 
" crutches, without the power of bearing any weight on 
" the left foot. The arm of the same side, performed 
" gome movements pretty well, but could not he carried 
" towards the head. He suarcely saw at all with the 
"right eye, and was very deaf with both ears. In this 
" condition, he came under the cai'e of our colleague, 
" M. Fouquier, who, in addition to tlie manifest pturalysis 
" discovered also symptoms of hypertrophy of the heart. 

" During five months he gave him strychnine, had 
" him bled from time to time, exhibited cathartics, and 
" applied blisters. The left arm recovered a little power, 
" — the headaches to which he was subject became more 
" distant, and his condition then became stationary, till 
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' the 29th of August, 1837, when he was maguetiaed by 
" M. Foissftc, under the direction of M. Fouquier. On 
" the first occasion, he experienced b sensfttion of general 
'■ warmth, and of some catchings in the tondons. He 
" was surprised by feehng creeping upon him, on iin- 
" wonted desire for sleep ; he rubbed his eyes to arouse 
" liimself, — made fruitless and visible efforts to keep his 
" eyes open, — and at length his head fell forward upon 
" his chest, — and he was asleep. From this hour, his 
" dea&ess and his headache disappeared. It was not 
" until the ninth sitting, that his sleep became pro- 
" found ; nor till the tenth, that he answered hy inar- 
' ticulatc sounds to the questions which were put to 
" him : — still later, he annuunced, that he could only be 
" cured hy the help of magnetism, and prescribed for 
" himself the use of sinapisms, of the baths of Bargee, 
" and a continuance of the strychnine pills. On the 28rd 
" of September, the commission went to the Hopital de 
" la Chants, had the invalid undressed, and found that 
" the lower left limb was manifestly smaller than the 
" right; — that the left hand was much more feeble than 
" tho right, — that the tongue when protruded from the 
" mouth was inclined to the right side, — and that in the 
" act of blowing from the mouth, the right cheek was 
" much fuller than the left. 

" Paul was then magnetised, and soon entered into 
" the state of somnambulism. He recapitulated all 
" which related to his previous treatment, and prescribed 
" that on that very day, they should apply a sinapism 
" upon each leg for an hour and a half; — that the a^t 
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day, be should take a bath of Bareges water, — and 
tliat on hia coming out of the bath, they should apply 
sinapisms for twelve hours without interruptiou, — some- 
times upon one part, and sometimes upon another ; that 
two days afterwards, after having taken a second bath 
of Bareges, six ounces of blood should be drawn from 
the right arm. Then he added that in follomng this 
treatment, on the 28th, that is to say, three days after- 
wards, he should walk witlioiit crutches from the sit- 
ting, or that it would be necessary to magnetise liim 
again. 

" The treatment he had directed was followed ; — and 
on the day fixed, the 28th of September, the commis- 
sion went again to La Charite. Taul walked, leaning 
on his crutches, to the room in which the commission 
sat, where he was magnetised, and thrown into som- 
nambuUsm as before. In this state, he assured us. 
that be should return to his bed without his crutches, 
without support of any kind. On awakening he asked 
for his crutches, but was told that he no longer wanted 
them. In reahty, he arose, supported his weight on the 
paralysed limb, made his way through the crowd which 
followed him, — went down the step of the committee- 
room, crossed the second court of La Charit6. went up 
two steps, and having arrived at the foot of the stairs. 
Bat down. Having rested for two minutes, he ascended 
with the assistance of the balustrade, the twenty-four 
steps of the staircase, which led to the ward in 
■ wliich he slept ; — he walked to his bed without help, 
— sat down again for an instant, and then took ano- 
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" liier vnlk in the ward, to the great astouiBhment of i 
" imnatea, who up to that period, had always seen 1 
" aonfined to his bed. From this day Paul never i 
" sumed Ids crutehes. 

•' The commission met agolQ on the Ilth of October 
" at the Hopital de la Charite. He was then mag- 
" netised, and announced that he should be completely j 
" well by the end of the year, if a seton were made foi 
" him, two inches below the region of the heart. 
" this sitting he was pinched several times, and a piitS 
" was pushed to a conBidorable depth into the eye-broT^,B 
" and the wrist, without liia giving any sign of fei 

" On the loth of October, M. Fouquier received f 
" letter from the Council-General of Charitable Housea, ] 
" which begged of him to suspend the magnetic experi- 
" ments, which he had commenced at La Charit6. It 
" was then necessary to abandon tlie use of magnetism, 
" of which, however, tlie sick man said, he could not j 
" sufficiently extol the efficacy. Upon this, M, FoissaoJ 
" made him leave Che hospital, and placed him in a pri*! 
" vate lodging, at No. ISj Rue des petits Augustins, and | 
" there continued his magnetic treatment." 

" On the aoth of the same month, the commission I 

met at his lodging to ascertain the progress he hadi 
"made; but before magnetising him, they noticed that J 
" he walked without crutches, and with more confi--! 
" dence in himself, than at tJie former sitting :— they I 
" then made him try his strength by the dyna- , 
" mometer. Pressed down with the right hand, th«^ 
" index marked 80 kilogrammes, with the left hand onlyj 
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— witi the two hands united 31. He was then 
—in four ininutca he was in aomnambuliBm, 
' and Paiol assured us that he ghould lie thoroughly cured 
' by the first of January. He now tried his powers : 
' the right hand made the index of the dynamometer rise 
' to 29, (one less than before be fell asleep), the left, or 
'paralysed hand, indicated 2C kilogrammes (14 more 
■' than before he fell asleep), and the two hands united 
" raised the index to 45 — again 14 more than before. 

" During somnambulism he got up to walk — and 
" crossed the room rapidly ; he leaped with one foot, upon 
" the left foot ; ho knelt upon the right knee ; he rose 
" again, supporting himself by the left band on one of the 
" commission, and allowing the whole weight of bis body 
" to be borne on the left kneo. He hfted up M. Thillayo 
" itom the ground, turned bim round, and sat down with 
" him upon his knees. Being invited by us, to go down 
" staire, be quickly left bis cbair, took the arm of M. 
" Foissac, which however lie quitted at the door, and 
" went down and returned up stairs — two and two — three 
" and three steps at a time, with a convulsive rapidity, 
" which however he moderated when be was told to take 
" only one step at once. As soon as he was awakened, 
" this extraordinary augmentation of power was lost ; the 
" dynamometer marked even less than at first ; his walk 
" became slow, but firm ; he could not hear the weight 
" of his body on the left or pai'alysed leg, and he vainly 
" tried to raise M. Foissac from the ground. 

" We ought to observe, gentlemen, that a few days 
" before this last trial, the patient had lost two pounds 
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' and a half of blood, — that he then had two blisters 
" the le^s, a seton in the neck — and one in the sidt; ; 
" you will therefore perceive witli ourBclvea. the pro- 
" digious increiise of jiower, which was developed by 
" magnetism, in the enfeebled orgiins, that of the .sound 
" organs remaining the same. 

" At length Paul abandoned all medical treatment, 
" wished to bo treated only by magnetism. Towards 
" end of the year, as he expressed a desire to be pli 
" in somnambuhsm, and kept so for eight days, 
" that his cure might bo complete by tho first of Janui 
" he was magnetised on the 23rd of December, and 
" mained in this state till the 1 st of January. 

" During this time, at varying intervals, he was 
" awakened altogether atout twelve hours, and in these 
" short moments of waking, they made him think that 
" he had been asleep only for a few hours. During thifl: 
" long sleep the digestive functions were carried on witlt: 
" an increase nf activity, 

" He had been asleep for three days, when, accompanied 
" by M. Foissac, he went on foot on the 28th Deoember 
" from the me de Mondovi, in search of M. Fonquier, at 
" the Hcipital de la Charito, where he arrived at 
" o'clock : he recognised there some old patients, 
" whom he had slept before he left the hospital, — also the 
" pupils who were dressers in the ward, and read 
" closed eyes, (a finger being npphed upon each eye-hdj 
" some words which were presented to him by M. 
" Fouquier. 

" All that we had witnessed appeared so wonderful 
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that the commission, wished to follow this somaam- 
bulist to the close of his history, and therefore re- 
assembled on the Ist of January, at M. Foiasac's 
house, where they found Paul asleep since the 23rd of 
December. A fortnight before, the setons had been 
withdrawn, and he had had an issue made in the left 
arm, which was to be kept open during die i^emainder 
of his life. He asserted that he was cured, that if he 
was not guilty of any imprudence, he should live to an 
advanced age, and should then die from apoplexy. 
Being awakened, he went out of M. Foissac's house, 
and walked and ran in the street, with a firm and con- 
fident step. On returning, he carried with great ease 
a person present, whom he could have only lifted with 
great difficulty during his waking state. 
" On the 12th of January the commission reassembled 
at the house of M, Foissac, where were already M. 
Em. de las Cases ; — M. lo Comte de Bumigny, first aide- 
de-camp of the king, and M. Segahis, member of the 
Academy. M. Foissac told us, that he was about to 
somnambulise Paul, and that in that state, with a finger 
placed upon each closed eye, he would, notwitli standing 
the complete occlusion of the eye-lids, distinguish the 
colour of cards, — read the title of a book, and even 
some words or lines taken by chance from the body of 
the work itself. Aft«r two minutes of magnetic passes, 
Paul was asleep. The eye-lids being held fii-mly closed, 
constantly and alternately, by MM. Fouquier, Itard, 
Marc, and the reporter, a pack of new cards, of wliieh 
the stamped envelope was torn at the moment, was 
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"presented to Mm: tbcy were shuffled, and Paul te- 
" oo^isod easily imd succesmvely the king of spades, the 
" ace of clubs, tlje queen of spades, tLe nine of clubs, the 
" seven of diamonds, the queen of diamonds, and the 
" eight of diamonds. 

" The eyes being still firmly closed, but now by M. 
" S^golas, a volume with which the reporter was 
" furnished, was presented to him. He read on the title 
" page, HUtoire de France. He could not read the 
■' two next lines, but then read the nume Anqueiil, whieb 
" was preceded by the preposition par. The book was 
" opened at page 89, and be read in the first line le 
" nombre de ses — ; he passed over the word troxtpes, 
" and continued, au moment ok on le croi/aii la pbi* 
" occupy des plaisira da carnaval. — He read also the 
" nmning title Louis, but could not read the Eoman 
" figures which followed. A paper was given him on 
" which had been written the words agyhitiwilhn, and 
" magnHisme animal : he spelt the fii'st, and pronounced 
" the other two. Finally tliey presented to liim the 
" procfes-verbal of this sitting ; he read distinctly the 
" date, and some words more eUgihIy written than the rest. 
" In all these trials the fingers had been applied, over the 
" whole of the opening of both eyes, pressing tlie upper 
" downwards upon the lower eye-lid; and we remarked 
" that the globe of tlie eye had been in a constant move- 
" ment of rotation, and seemed to be directed towards the 
" object of vision. 

" On the 2nd of February, Paul was magnetised at the 
" house of MM. Scribe et Bremard, merehanta, No. S 
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" Rue St. Honore. The reporter was the ouly memher 
'' of tlie commission present at tliis meetiog. The eye- 
" lids were closed as on the former occnsion, and Pmil read 
" in a work entitled the milk el nn nuils, the title — the 
" word preface, and the first lioe of this preface with 
" the exception of the word /ere. He was shown a hook 
" entitled Lettres de deux amies hy Madame Campim. 
" He distinguished upon the stamp the figure of Napo- 
" leon; — he pointed out his boots, and said that he also 
" saw two femiiles ; — then he read fluently the four first 
" lines of the third pa^c, with the exception of the word 
"raiiter; then he recognised -without touching them 
" four cards wliich were successively presented to him — 
K' two at n time : these were the Ttiri g of spades and the 
Bcight of hearts, — the queen and the king of cluba. 
^T " At another sitting which took place on the i3th of 
" the following March, Paul Uied in vain to distinguish 
" different cards which were placed upon his stomach, 
" but he still read with his eyes shut, in a book opened 
" at hazard, and on this occasion it was M. Jules Coquet 
" who closed the eye-Uds. The reporter wrote on a slip 
" of paper Maa'imilien Robespierre, which he read per- 
" fectly well, 

" The conclusions to be drawn from this long and 
" curious case are obvious ; tlioy flow naturally from the 
" simple exposition of the facts which we have reported, 
" and we arrange them in the following manner: — 

" 1, Apatieut, whom ordinary and rational medication, 
" condact«d hy one of the most distinguished practitioners 
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" of the onpittil, had failed to cure of pornlysis, was cured 

" by the processes of mfignetiam, and by exactly follow- 
" ing the Iroittnent wbicli be bad prescribed while in a 
" state of Bom nam bill ism. 

" 2. In this state his musculur powers were manifestly 
" augmented : 

" 8. He gave us the most irrefutable proofs, of being 
" able to read, while his eyes were perfectly closed. 

" 4. He foresaw the period of his cure, and this cure 
" accordingly took pWe." 

It does not appear that this foresight results, as has 
been asBerted, from a separation of tbo soul from its 
material organ ; neither have \hese jih/xicul presentations 
which arise from the delioacy of the organ, and the exalted 
Beneibility of its mode of existence, any thing in common 
with metaphysical, or reasoning foresight. But let us 
be cautious in drawing conclusions; for the Idstory of 
somnambulism offers noany examples of error, into which 
the wisest have been led by too hasty generalisation : — 
by indulging in conjectures rather than resting upon 
fact ; and by constructing a theory upon a small number 
of circumstances, without thinking of the gi-ounds on 
which it may be opposed or impugned. 

We have then established the fact, that there is nothing 
supernatural in somnambulism; that it does absolutely 
belong to the economy of human nature, in some of its 
infinitely varied modifications ; — that it is a combined 
condition of the mental organ and its function, — in 
which the powers of perception and combination, aided 
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by enlarged memory, ore in some mysterious way, brought 
to bear upon the sources of informution, in siicli manner, 
that the extent of onr knowledge is enbunccd. 

It is indeed true that many of the descriptions given 
of somnambulism, in itself sufficiently astounding and 
ineonceivable, present details which are altogether in- 
credible : but we may not on that account reject the whole; 
we must first ascertain the reality of the condition, aod 
then discriminate so much of its history as may be re- 
ceived, or must be rejected. 

Somnambulists may be more or less clairvoyana, — 
more or less perfect — and may offer very varying pheno- 
mena : hut the abnost invariable attribute's of this statti 
are the faculties of seeing with their eyes closed, — their 
intimate connexion with their magneliser, — the develop- 
ment of their intelleclual faculties, — the insight into their 
own structure, — and the foresight of their approaching 
maladies. 

In some of the recitals given, very doubtful and even 
absolutely false circumstances have been narrated, which 
evince both the enthusiasm, and the ignorance of those 
by whom ihey are reported : — but the errors wluch must 
be rejected, do not falsily tbe eatabUsbed facts, any more 
than the dishonesty of some somnambulists, prevents there 
being any real somnambulists ; or than the existence of 
quackery precludes the existence of medicine, as a verit- 
able science. We have admitted that many of the pheno- 
mena are incomjireliemible, but are they therefore false ) 
I'Before we con admit this, the phenomena must be shown 
3 Opposed to the laws of nature : — and they are not 
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HO : we are ocquiuDtcd wilh these laws only by experience"" 
and observuljou ; — aod experience and obsen'ation have 
shown, tliat in all ages, similar phenomena have existed, 
03 the natural production of a condiliuD, which ve in our 
igDornnce term inorbid. 

But supposing that this corroborative tcBtimany were 
abeont, are we even then entitled to reject the pheno- 
. niena. because they are incompreiientible f Clearly not; 
—there nro many natural phenomena, which are to as 
incomprebenfijble : the union of mind with body is in- 
comprehensible : — sight by the optic nerve is as incom- 
prehensible to ns, as sight without the aid of eyes : — the 
sense of taste through the gustatory nerve is as incom- 
prehonaible to us, as is that seusotjon impressed upon 
the somnamhuhst through the organs of liis magnetiser: 
— and the highest, and dearest, and most venerated ob- 
jects of our belief are perfectly incomprehensible ; — such 
as tlie existence of the Deity, — His omnipresence, — Hia 
omnipotence, — His infinite grasp of the whole world, yet 
His attention to its minutest atoms r His power and 
wisdom displayed in every kind of natural hiith and 
growth, — and in that sustaining influence, by which He 
upholds all things by the word of His power : — all these 
things, and many more, which aro tanght us by the 
evidence of natural religion, are to us incomprehensihle, 
yet we do not reject them. Much less do we reject the 
manifestations, which He has been pleased to reveal of 
Himself as the moral governor of the universe. To us 
these are still more incomprehensible : — bnt we receive 
them as objects of faith: — therefore the incomprehensi- 
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bility of magnetic phenomena, does not entitle them to 
rejection. 

. There is nothing renllj revolting to our understanding 
in these phenomena. For instance, writing — a look — 
the Bonnd of the voice — a gesture, — the expression of the 
countenance, are bo many means by wliich the mind 
expresses, and renders manifeat, the affections, and 
passions, and sentiments which animate and occupy its 
interior recossea. So also, the mind, intimately united 
to the body, and especially to the nervous system, im- 
presses upon that system, by a powerful hut inexplicable 
process, all the thoughts which are produced. These 
thougiits, it is true, may originate with the mind itself, 
yet the more deeply they spring, the more intimately are 
they attached to the individual man ; hut they are im- 
pressed upon the brain, as the medium of communication, 
to the entire nervous system, and to the organs dependent 
upon it, — or which may, from some incomprehensible 
modification of vitality, be placed in a cerkiin relationship 
with it : nod this too, although these organs may belong 
to another individual possessing also a rational mind, 
and by means of which incomprehensible modification 
the two minds are thus placed in a state of extraordinary 
inter-commioiicatioii. But adnutting thus much, wliich 
is incontestable, we have not arrived at the Jirst cause of 
this mysterious union, which, like many other mental 
and even simpler processes, remains perfectly hidden. 

Seeing then that we dare not reject the facts because 
they are incomprehensihle ; we must admit, that the most 
positive — iLe best attested, and the most irrefutable facts 
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support ftl] UiP plioBomenu of mai/tn-lu- lU-ep : —and prove 
that under certain circumstnuces, the olairvoyoDce of 
soiunambuliats, may bo of use in dotormiuing iIjo nature 
of disorder, but eepeciftlly the dogroo of organic disease. 

NeverlhelesB, it is freely admitted, tlitit with regard to 
the authority of tlie somnambuliBt, and the belief of his 
viaiona, many difiiculti*s present themselves; as for in- 
stance, has the lucidity of the individual been sutficientlv 
tested ? Can his good faith be relied upon ? May he 
not be guided by the motive of gain, or by the ambition 
of notoriefi/ f la he honebt enough to avow it, when his 
clairvoyance fiula him ? or when liaving been present 
it has become exhausted? May there not be a great 
number, — perhapa a majority of imperfect and ill-in- 
formed soninambulista, — of those who prefe/id rather 
than experience — or of those who are ahaolutely dishonest, 
over thoae whose good faith may be relied upon? And 
even admitting the affirmative of all these propositions, 
perhaps the magnetiser himself is incapable and untrust- 
worthy. 

Now these difficulties require great caution in their 
solution : for it is clear, that the existence of clairvoyance 
ia not to be taken upon trust, — and the very means em- 
ployed to test ita existence, will be calculated to destroy 
it, by exhausting the brain, and rendering it irritable. 
It is quite certain that the results are only to be trusted, 
when they are natural and spontaneous products ; and 
that all their worth may be perverted by disturbing the 
brain, with a variety of questions >wf bearing upon the 
one exclusive object of somnambulists, theiT own health. 
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Here therefore, is tbe difficulty ; to receive the faculty 
without evidence of its existence ia unphilosophical : yet 
the inquiries after such evidence tend to disturb and to 
destroy, nnd they should be prosecuted with great caution, 
judgment, nnd prudence. Again, there can he no ques- 
tion, but that this faculty oiay exist to day, — ajid be abr 
Bent to-morrow, — that it may become entirely worn out, — 
and that it is very generally less perfect, in proportion as 
the healih of the individual is restored. 

Most frnnklj do we also admit, that this faculty may 
be simulated, for sordid purposes altogether: — and that 
when ithas been really excited in men of comipt minds, who 
may hope to make a gain of their intuition, or to 
odd a blazonry to a representation of the most obscure 
character, it may and often does degenerate into the mere 
■vagaries of interested imagination : — and that where the 
teftin has been too far excited, the ideal creations which 
it presents have no sort of existence beyond the vaporous 
region, in which they have been created : — and also that 
when the energy, or exalted sensibility of the organ, have 
been lost by frequent, and curious, and extraneous trials, 
or from any other cause, the integrity of the faculty ia not 
to be trusted. Alt these things, however, prove the neces- 
sity of watching over its actions, and do not make against 
its existence or its usefulness, any more, than does the 
quickened and uncertain action of an enfeebled heart mili- 
tate against its existence or its office. 

How different is the conduct here advised from thai 
which has been followed frequently, by half-informed 
magneti&ers, who having witnessed some of the extraor- 
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dinary phenomena of Bomnnmbuliam, have with reckless 
impudeDco imagined, that the apparently increased cere- 
bral power of the Bomnambulist had wo limit ; and that 
tlioy could say, at sec; or/orefee, tmi predict eicryl/iittff. 
But where tliia has been the case, credulity has usurped 
the place of science : — for after all. somoamhulism must be 
considered as a morbid condition of brain ; — and the 
magnetiser is not to yield bimseif to be controlled by this 
disordered state, but should rather direct and relieve it. 
And in default of this wise and prudent cimtion, he yields 
to the power he has himself evoked, and receives as troths, 
ideas the most absurd, — and the more dangerous in pro- 
portion as they seem to be based on some species of 
reasoning. 

AH this would have been avoided if magnetisers had 
not invested Bomnambulistg with the character of superior 
beings: — and if, on the contrary, they had considered them 
as being in a feeble, morbid state, possessed of ordinary 
faculties, although witit a temporary and extraordinary 
concentration of those faculties upon one particular point : 
—and if, moreover, they had been careful to adhere to the 
first genera] principle, viz. the curative agency of magne- 
tism ; — to recollect that somnambulism, in itself compara- 
tively rare, is not necessary to this end;— and that when 
it does exist, the thoughts of the somnnmbuliat are not 
to be directed, but that he must be left to liimself and 
listened to : for that if he be prompted, — if his thoughts 
be led and biassed, — if he be aided in developing and 
explaining them, the results are no longer tlie actings of 
^ the mind of the somnamhulist, but the suggestions of t^ 
magnetiser. 
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Let it ever be kept in view that the somnambulist 
knows nothing beyond what he knew before in his natural 
condition ; — but the exaltation: of his memory, and powers 
of comparison, produces intellectual combinations which 
render his manifeatationa of mind superior to themselves 
in his ordinary state. This very superiority is oftentimes 
shown by the individual checking the curiosity of the 
magnetiser ; — tlie latter perhaps is seeking after curious 
inquiries; — the former puts a stop to such investigation 
by the expression of the simple wish to attend to the 
matters which relate to himself: and this expression is 
enough to awaken to duty aad common sense, any man 
of good feeling, and honourable motive. 

But, it is time for us to consider in detail some of the 
particular phenomena of somnambulism. And first of the 
conversion, or transposition of the senses : — that is when 
the patient does not esperienca sensation through the 
ordinary channels, — but when lie sees, feels, tastes, /tears, 
touches, and reads by the stomach, by the hands or feet, 
or by some other portion of the body. That these states 
exist as natural phenomena, the history of medical science 
declares, — that they have also existed as the phenomena 
of magnetic eomnambulism, there can be no reasonable 
doubt ; but we must be contented to state the fact, 
without being able to offer any reasonable ground of 
explanation. 

We shall, however, hero introduce a few examples of 
magnetic, and of natural somnambulism, in order that 
our readers may perceive the coincidence of the two states, 
meiw Uie more thoroughly appreciate the reasoning 
H S! 
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which follows; — and in eo doing, we shall depart 
otir general rule by tnking one case from home and coi 
ti^mporatieouB sources. 

" Calixte, being magnetised, a cord was applied 01 
" the region of the heart, and he pronounced it to 
" without any heaitalion, the ace of spades. The eyw 
" being plugged with cotton, and then covered with a 
" tliiuk bandage, he played with perfectly new cards, 
" several games at ecnilij, with some of the most sceptical, 
" and that without being once wrong. If his adversary 
" announced a card different from the one which he had 
" actually played, the somnambuliat was displeased, 001 
" pUined of tlie badfniih, and generally added : — Why 
" you wish to deceive me ? I see bettor than you do, 
•'■in order to prove it, there siill remain iu your hi 
"' snch and such cards. 

" One of the players, being extremely distrustful, having 
" raised the bandage of the magnetised, in order to con- 
" vince himself, that no ray of light could possibly reach 
" the visual organ, received from the somnambulist a 
" violent apostrophe in rather unmeasured language, and 
'■ owed his own conversion to magnetism to the following 
'• experiment. <■ 

" ' You think, then, that I ran see by my eyes, do you 81 
■' said the somnambulist. ' You. yourself, then, are bhnd 
" enough not to understand, that my eyelids being com- 
" pressed by the plugs and bandage which are honibly 
" uncomfortable to me, it is perfectly impossible for me to 
" perceive anything by my ordinary senses. Well then 
" go into the next room — fasten against the wall with a 
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'* <^it« wafer, any card of your own choice, and yon will 
' then know, whether I can recognise it or not.' Calixte 
" in a short time announiied the king of diamonds, which 
' was the fact. 

" Twelve pieces of ribbon, of different colours or shades, 
' were next presented to him, and he distinguished each 
' in the most precise manner. 

" A watch ' en savonnette," that is in the form of a globe, 
' was shown to him, the hands having been previously 
■' misplaced ; and this being placed over the region of the 
" heart, he told the precise hour which it indicated. 

" ' Gentlemen,' said M. Eicard, on another occasion, 
'' ' we intend to try to make Calixte execute certain move- 
" ments which you will indicate to me — and without any 
" ordinary communication with him ; as soon as the card 
" shall be given me, on which the movements to he exe- 
'■ cuted have been described, I will speak to him no more 
'■ — and will remain without movement. ' Cahxte,' said 
" he, placing himself before Lis somnambulist, who was 
" seated, ' I am about to give you some directions — attend 
" to me, — and do what I tell you.' At this moment, M. 
" L — took one of the cards, and presented it to M. 
" Bicard, who, after having read it, dropped both his 
" arms, — looked stedfastly a.t Cahxte, and remained. 
" himself, immoveable. After some minutes waiting, the 
" somaambulist said, ' / i/iow not what to ilo,' and the 
" first experiment failed. The second and the third failed 
" equally. 

" ' Gentlemen." said he then, 'negative facts, however 
" numerous, cannot invalidatepositive facts: — thos^should 
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" nil the experiments which I am about to institiite fail, 
" vision, no twilh standi tig the closure of the eyes by a 
" tliick bondage, would not be in any measure nnproven. 
" Moreover, we arc perhaps too numerous, and I should 
" not be surprised if the clairvoyance of the patient were 
" exhausted for to-day : nevertheless we will contioue 
" the trial.' Consequently a fourth, and then a fifth 
•' experiment was tried, and partially succeeded — but only 
"partially, for it was necessary to prompt the somnam- 
" bulist a little. A sixth experiment was then tried, whioDi 
" I will describe, because its success was oomplele. 

" Calixte, his eyes bandaged as before, sat with his 
" fiwe turned towards the wall : — three paces behind him 
■' were M. Bicard, and M. Teste, and at twenty paces, 
" there stood an organ. All was quiet, the sound of the 
" organ began, and at the same time Calixte beat tinte; 
" but after some minutes, and immediately after a sign 
" which M. Teste made with the hand to M. Ricard, the 
" somnambuUst ceased beating the time, although the 
" magnetiser said nothing, and although tlie sound 
" the organ continued. 

" Such was the sixth experiment, and I will n 
" relate the last, which also was attended by comph 
" success. 

" As soon as the attention of the somnambulist was 
" thoroughly gained by his magnetiser, M. L. gave him 
" one of the hundred little cards, of which I have before 
" spoken : — then Colixte, liis eyes being still bandaged, 
" arose from his seat, advanced some steps towards, hismag- 
" netiser, — stopped for an instant, — returned, — stopped 
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" Bgnin, — got up into a chair, — stamped his feet iinpa- 
" tiently, — then finally placed his heels upon one cornel 
" of the chair — cloaely applied his anns to the whole 
" l^igth of his body — became stiffened all over — tLen 
" inclined himself backward — and finally fell in a heap 
" into the arms of M. Eieard, who had purposely come 
" and placed himself behind him. 

" The card was now given to us, and contained the 
" following sentence : — ' Make the somnambulist get up 
". into a chair, and then make him fall backwards into the 
" arms of his magnetiaer.* 

" Thus terminated our sitting, the most interesting, 
" and perhaps the most complete, which has ever taken 
" place in Paris. I have thanked M. Iticard for it, as 
" for a great benefit which he has conferred upon me. 
" What could I do without facta of this kind ? — and I 
" have not the time to produce them. 

" I am now about to estimate the value of the expe- 
'' riments which I have described ; and I shall distin- 
' guish them thus — that of the cards — that of the music 
" — that of the chair. 

" First, let us lay down certain principles : when one 
" observes with the eyes, for the first time, & fact denied 
' by all, and inaccessible to the understanding of all, 
' one must say to oneself: — 

" This fact, which appears to mo incontestable, is the 
* result either of a jugglery which I do not perceive, — or 
" of a hazard which I do not usdeistand, or of a faculty 
' with which I am unacquainted. Thus, it is necessary 
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" to examine the fact from three successive points of view. 
■' and to arrive only at llie third conclusion, by the oxolu' 
" sion of the otiier two Let ua try those experiments hj 
" tliis test. 

" Firtt experiment — that of the cards ; 

" I. This experiment, is it the result of tnckery ;" 

" In evcr}tliing one is seldom certain — cerluin beyond i 
■■ the possibility of doubt, that one hiis not been selected \ 
■■ as a dupe. Nevertheless, when the fact, like the pre- 
'■ sent, is easy of verification, and that besides one has I 
" taken all the precautions suggested by distrust, koA 1 
" inspired by previous experience, one does indulge the f 
" belief of being safj frona the influence of fraud. 

" Again, have wo always been sufficiently upon oar } 
" guard, and have we scrutinized — inquired into, — ana^ 
" lysed everything? Thus, for example, had thebandagB I 
" any imperceptible perforations? No! for it was com* 
" posed of two handsful of carded cotton, and asilkcover- 
" Ing, and was applied by highly talented and experienced ] 
" sceptics. 

" Was the bandage so applied, that the somnambnlisC I 
" could not see below it ? Yes ! — for besides the cotton i 
" placed upon the eyes before the silk covering, some had J 
" been also introduced under the bandage irom beneath 4 
" it, so that the cotton formed a salient border. 

" Were the cards marked, or prepared in any othot ] 
"way? No: — for all the envelopes of the cards em' 
" ployed still bore upon them the untouched | 
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" Did not the eomiiambulist lecognise the cards by 
touching them ? — No : for he named the cards of his 
adversary without touching them. 
" Hadnot the magnetiser some means of communicating 
with his somnambulisi, in order to give him a knowledge 
of the cards? — No: for the magnetiaer spoke not,— 
moved not, — touched not Calixte, and did not look at 
the cards. 

" Finally, might not some one, by some means or other, 
indicate to Calixte, what ought to be hie own play — 
and what teas the play of his adversary ? — No : for 
each one was perfectly sileat, iu an expectation which 
was not without inquietude, but to which very soon 
succeeded, astonishment or admiration. 
" Thus, whether we consider the bandage,— the cards, 
— the somnambulist, — the magnetiser, — the persons 
present, — even the presence of an adversary, we are 
with regard to each, as certain as it is possible to he, 
that we have not been deceived. 
" 2. Has this experiment been the result of hazard ? 
" To settle this question, we must beforehand inqnire 
into, what characteristics a fact should possess, in order 
[hat it may not be attributed to chance. 
" A fact ought to be, or at all events maybe, attributed 
to hazard, when there is an equality between the chances 
of its afBrmation and negation, as between even and odd. 
But in proportion as this equality diminishes, that is to 
say, in proportion as the affirmative is repeated without 
inleiTuption, the amount of hazard diminishes exactly 
in the same proportion ; and at last lliere arrives a term 
M 5 
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" at which the mind stops, ftDd says, No. there i 
" longer any doubt on the aubjeot. 

" This principle estabLiahed, I can now say, — among 
" the facts of a nature similar to those which now engage 
'' onr attention, such an one proyes notliing, and it pro- 
" bably the effect of chance, because the chances of ite 
" affirmation or negation are equal. There is another 
" fact whicli proves much, and wbicli consequently, 
"probably not the effect of hazard, because the ohan 
" of its ftfBrmation and negation are very unequal. Laatlf^^ 
" there is another fact which proves very much, and nhiclt 
" oonaequently is certainly not the effect of hazard, 
" because the chances of its afBrmation and negation, are 
" immensely unequal, 

" I will exemplify my ideas by three suppositions. 

" First kind of /acts. If, forexample, a somuambnliBi 
" pretended to discover the sex of nn infant before it 
" bom, in order to believe that thia fact is not the resnlt 
" of hazard, I must have it confirmed by successfiil result 
" for thirty following times, — since there is here for each 
" trial, taken by itself, bat the chance of one against 
" one that the somnambulist will be in error: but upon 
" two consecutive trials, there are three to ono against 
" him ; — upon three trials, there are seven ; upon four 
" there are fifteen ; — and so on in such way, that in the 
" whole thirty trials, there are one billion, seventy-three 
" milhons, seven hundred and forty-one thousonds, eight 
"hundred and twenty-five, to one, against the somntrai' 
" bulist being right in every one instance : there are ona 
" bilhon, seventy-three millions, seven hundred and forty- 
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" one thousands, sovan hxindred and ninety-four, against 
" lliirty, that he will be in error at least twice : there are 
" one billion, seventy-three millions, seven liundred and 
" forty-one thousands, three hundred and eighty-nine, to 
" four hundred and thirty-five, that he will be wrong at 
" least three times. Once more, and not to carry down 
" the calculation further, there are one billion, seventy- three 
" millions, seven hundred and thirty-three thousands, 
" seven hundred and sixty -four, against four thousand and 
" sixty, that he will be wrong at least four times. 

" Second kind of facts. If, for example, a somnambu- 
" list, assumed to be able to read by the back of his neck, 
" and at each sitting one letter of the alphabet only, in 
" order to be convinced, I should require many sittings, 
" but not thirty, because if for each trial taken separaleli/, 
" there are only twenty-four to one, gainst the sonmam- 
" bulist being right : — at two successive trials, there are 
" six hundred and twenty-four to one against him : — at 
" three succeasive trials, there are fifteen thousand 
" six hundred and twenty-four against him ; — and at 
" seven successive trials, there are four billions, five hun- 
" dred and forty millions, one liundred and thirteen thon- 
" sands, six hundred and twenty-four, to one, agdnst the 
" somnambuhst never being in error. 

" Third species of facts. X-astly, if a somnambulist 
" assumed to be able to read by the back of the neck, and 
" in order to convince me offered to read one word at 
" each sitting, I should require only two or three aittinge, 
" (or two or three words at one sitting,) since there are 
".for each experiment taken separately, at least forty 
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" thousand to one n{;aii)st the somnambulist being ri^t : 
" upon tno triida tho uhaDces against him have increSBed 
" to one billion and ais hundred millioas ; — nhile npon 
" three successive trials, the chances of his being wrong 
" in al least one of the three, are as eixty-four trilUoDB to 
" one; — abundantly enough, to satisfy common sense, ihtlt 
"collusive guessing was absolutely imposnible ; or otlA' 
" must admit, that in tossing at one time, and pell-meB 
" from tlio top of Notre Dome, all the type from tlk9< 
" printing-office of Bidot, it would be possible, that 
" their arrival on the ground, tlie letters would of their 
'■ own accord, arrange themselves, so as to form the Ilia^ 
" or the jEneid, or the Bible. 

" After this dissertation, if any stupid genins should 
" again ask me, — was not the experiment of the cards, 
" the result of chance ? — I should answer,— No, and I 
" should give the reasons for my answer, bj adding, — No ! 
" because if on presenting the Jirst card to the somnam- 
" buhst, there were only thirty-one, out of thirty-two 
" chances against his being right, — by the time tha 
" fourth card was presented, there would be several 
" millions, — at the tenth it would be impossible, and edll 
" further the calculatioD would stretch into infinitude. 
" But in the present instance, there were a hundred at 
" least, without one mistake. Judge then, my dear Sir, 
" yield, and submit; hazard must in this case be countecl 
" for nothing, — absolutely nothing, 

" 3. Was then this ti-ial the result of a faculty 
" Faithful to die method of exclusion, which I bad' 
'■■ imposed upon myself in the first instance, I 
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' answer, Yea ! — and I should ground my reply on this 
' reasoning, that having demonstrated that the fact was 
' not the result of chance or collusion, and yet that it 
■ waa indisputahle, it must necesBarily be the result of 
' some faculty, the existence of which we should thus 
' establish though we did not comprehend it; — or in 
" other words, it is the result of some property inherent 
" in tlie individual, in whom the fact has been observed. 
" That is enough. 

■' Assuredly I might say much more on this occasion : 
" bat it would be to enter upon uncertain ground, and 
" to incur the danger of talking till death, without under- 
" standing myself, or being understood by others. And, 
" forgive me the expression, I am not fond of walking in 
" muddy water. 

" Second experiment, — that of the music. This trial 
" is of a very difl'erent kind from the former. That of 
" which wa have just spoken proves the power of vision, 
" notwithstanding the mechanical occlusion of the eyes : 
" — that of which I am now about to speak proves the 
" tranamisaion of the will, without any appreciable sign 
" to the most attentive observer. 

" Id the present stage of our argument, I should 
" equally examine, if this trial also could be the result 
"of jugglery — or chance — or of a faculty; and conse- 
" quently I ought to reproduce all the reasoning above 
" mentioned. But in the present case, these three ques- 
" tions do not appear to admit of the same answers, i'or 
'* the following reasons ; 

" On the question of fraud? Strictly speaking, may 
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" not the subtle casuist osaumo, that M. Teste, who n 
" the sign to M. Ricard when to atop, had a secret i 
" derstanding with him as to the niuuber of meaBores ' 
" be should beat, and th&t on his part, M. Ricard bad a 
"collusive UDderstandiog with his sumnambiiJiiit ? C«r- 

■ ■' tainly all this might have been a most unworthy ar-^H 

" raiigement, as well as a most difficult task : — but it >>^^| 
" enough for me, that it was possible, to induce me not^^| 
" to place any value upon thia fact. The experimoit 
" would have been much more conclusive, if this hazard 

»" had been selected to point out, not only the individual ,^^ 
" out of sixty others, whu was to make tlte sign to tfaary^H 
" magnettser, when the somnambulist was to coase be^t*^^^ 
" ing the time ; — but still more, if chance had b1b^^^| 
" pointed out the air to be played, and the number o^^^| 
" measures to beat. -^^H 

"With regard to chance? — The experiment of tbe 
" music, eupposing it to have been faithfulbj executed, 
" as in point of fact it was, and with all the precautions 
" which 1 have mentioned, would be still far from pre- 
" senting the same degree of evidence aa the experiment 
" with the cards, because the organ having played, I sup- ^_ 
" pose, only perhaps 500 notes, there could only be ^^| 
" a chance of 409 to 1 against Calixte being right. ^^| 

" And indeed, although the difference between 489 
" and 1 appears considerable, for my own part, when the 
" matter in hand is the defence of a fact against the 
" Academies, I should wish it to be considerably greater : 
" even three nines more on the right or left of these 
" figures, would not be sufELeient for mo. But as I havo 
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" olre&dy stated, this immeasurable differeoce is to be 
' easily obtained, by the two or threefold repetition 
" of the fftct to be established. In order, therefore, to 
■' render the experiment of the music obsolutely doubt- 
" less, it would be neeessarj' to repeat it at least once. 

" Third expeiim^nt , — that of the chair. 

" This experiment is of the some nature witli that of 
" the music, and leads to the same conclusion : the traus- 
' mission of the will without the aid of signs— and con- 
' sequently by that medium only which we call thought. 

" All that I have said on die subject of the music, is 
■' applicable to Iho fact of the chair, both with respect to 
" fraud, and with respect to chance. Thus, have I taken 
" away every poaeibiiity of fraud ? No ! — and no one 
" can have acquired the logical right — observe that I say 
" logical right — to affirm, that M. L., selecting and giving 
" the little cards, had not a secret understanding with 
" M. Ricard; — and moreover abandoning with disgust 
" this charge of connivance, had I left open no possible 
" door to suecesslul hazard ? Here too it must be ad- 
" mitted that as only one trial of this kind had completely 
" succeeded, the difference between these numbers is too 
" small to be conclusive. Therefore it is necessary to 
" repeat the experiment. 

" This, my friend, is the estimate which I have thought 
" it necessary to make of the magnetic phenomena which 
" M. Ricard produced at my house, last Sunday, in the 
" presence of sixty persona, who all went away much as- 
" tonished, with the exception of two medical men, who 
" found nothing to reply to the appeal which I addressed 
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to them as Uiey went away — Well, Geotlemen, what db 
you tliiuk 1' With such fHcte sbould we inquire 
furlher, or should wo abandon inquiry ? As to Dr. 
Teste — ilic modem apostate ! in his for^-id proselytiBiHj 
he said to me — For iifty yeitrs the AciidemieB have 
been leagued against us : — it is now our turn to com- 
bine ogainstlheto, and to exclaim, Long live theUague! 
" Doubtless, my friend, you will accuse me, of having 
formed too severe a judgment at the expense of the 
cause of magnetism: but from the view which I take 
of that wliich is ratiomil and just, I could not act 
differently, because logical truth is inexorable, — and 
because justice requires severity towards oneaelf and 
one's friends, in the same proportion as towards those 
who do not stand in tlie same relation, 
" Adieu, my friend, 

" FRiPART, D.M.P." 
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In close juxta- position with the above narrative and 
reasoning, I shall place a. case of natural somnamhulisi 
extracted from the interesting work of Mr. Sandby. 



" Dear Sir, 

" It is perfectly true, that our poor friend who hasJ 
" now been some months with us, presents one of those! 
" singular and almost incredible cases of hysterical orl 
" nervous affection, which Eire at distant intervals, wit- \ 
" nessed under the dispensation of the Almighty. 

" The overthrow of the regular functions of the nervous I 
" system, was occasioned by the almost sudden death o^J 
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her father, to whom she was most fonilly attached, who 
was seized with illness, during her absence from him, 
and died in a few hours after she returned to her home. 
1 cannot enter into any longer details of the case, 
which has been attended, with all those varieties, 
which have long characterised the complaint, among 
medical men, as the Protean disorder. The extra- 
ordinary powers communicated to the other senses by 
the tempoTary suspension of one or two of them, are 
beyond credibility to all those who do not witness it : 
and I really seldom enter into any of tlio details, be- 
cause it would be hut reasonable, that those who have 
not seen, should doubt the reality of them. All 
colours she can distinguish with the greatest correctness 
by night or by day, whether presented to her on cloth, 
silk, musHn, wax, or even glass — and this I may 
safely say, as easily on any part of the body as with 
the hands, although of course, the ordinary routine of 
such an exhibition of power, takes place with the 
hands, — the other being that of mere curiosity. Her 
delicacy of mind, and high tone of religious feeling, are 
such, that she has the greatest objection to make that 
which she regards in the light of a heavy affliction 
from God, a matter of show, or curiosity to others, 
although to ourselves, of course, all these unusual ex- 
travagances of nervous sensibility, arc manifest, for at 
least twelve out of every twenty-four hours. She 
can not only read with the greatest rapidity any 
writing that is legible to us, m isic, ka., with the mere 
passing of her fingers over it, whether in a dark or 
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" light room (for her night iafor the most part suspended, 
" when nnder the influence of the attack, or paroxysm, 
" although she is perfectly sensible, — nay, more acute 
" and cheer than in her natural state) : bnt within this 
" month past, she has been able to collect the contents 
" of any printing or M9., by merely laying her hand on 
" the page, without tracing the lines or letters ; — and I 
" saw her last night only, declare the contents of a note 
"just brought into the room, in this way, {when I could 
" not decypher it myself without a candle,) and with a 
" rapidity with which I could not have read it by day- 
" light. I have seen her develope hand-writing by the 
" application of a note to the back of her hand, neck, or 
"foot; and she can da it at any time. There ia no- 
" thing CNnatural in this, for of course the nervous sas- 
" ceptibility extends all over the surface of the body, but 
" use and habit cause us to limit its power more to the 
" fingers. Many, even medical men, take upon them- 
" selves to declare, that we are oil (her medical atten- 
" dants as well) under a mere delusion. We ask none 
" to believe any thing, if they prefer not to do so, and 
" only reply — The case is equally marvellous either way ; 
" — either that this our poor patient should be thus af- 
" flicted, or that eighteen or nineteen persons of my family 
" and friends, in the daily habit of seeing her, should fanoy 
" she is for every twelve hours out of the twenty- four," 
" doing at intervals, that which she is not doing. There J 
" are many exhibitions of extravagant powers which sfasvl 
, that we talk of to no one; foi finding it' I 
" difficult to acquire credit for lesser things, we do n 
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" venture on the greater. Her power ceases the mometii 
" the attack passes off. A considerable swelling has 
'* at times been visible at the back of the head, which has 
"yielded to the treatment. 

" It is certainly a case which would be an instractive 
" one, in the consideration of the physiology of the 
" human frame : but she, poor thing ! is most averse to 
" experiments being purposely made on her ; — but in her 
" every day life among us, we have no lack of proof for 
" all we believe and know. 

" Between the attacks, she ia as perfectly in a natural 
" stale, as ever she was in her life. Thera is but one 
"paradox in her state ; and that is, that she can at such 
" times, hear some sounds, and not others, though very 
much louder, — and see some things, and not others, 
though placed before her. She could hear a tune 
whistled, when she could not hear a gun fired close 
to her. It is certainly the absorption or absence of 
mind that occasions this; absent to some things, 
" though present to ot/iers, like any absent man ; and 

thus Dr. Y accounts for it. 

" In m^ing tliis communication to you, in port to 

" vindicate the testimony of my friend, Mr. M . I 

■** have really exceeded my usual custom and resolution ; 
for I do not think it fair to the poor sufferer herself, to 
make her too much the talk of others. Very few be- 
lieve what we tell them, — and therefore, wo are in no 
degree anxious to open our lips on the subject. Alt 
I know is, that I should not have believed it myself, 
' had I been only told it. I must beg, therefore, that 
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solar or cardiac plexus of nerves; — in fact, audi sen- 
sib Uity cannot be thus transmitted from without, — 
aincc special organs are not created for this purpose, and 
the impinging rays of light, or the phonic impulses of 
the atmosphere, are not perceptible without such organ. 
It is very easy to mistake an echo for an original sound — 
and thus it is in the present instance ; — the plexus of 
nerves of organic life only re-echo the movementa of spi- 
ritual hfe, which have been transmitted to them by the 
brain, under peculiar circumstances. 

The i-iolation of the somnambulist is another pheno- 
menon requiring attention. Dnring the magnetic sleep, 
the individual has become an isolated being : — the ordi- 
nary functions of relation are suspended, and the somnam- 
hulist very generally perceives no sensation except those 
which come to him directly from liia magnetiser. And 
here comes the question, whether this isolation and sm- 
penaioH of the functions of relation, may not, if eatahlinhed, 
explain some, if not all of the phenomena of clairvoyance. 
The individual aees not in his own person, or through his 
own senses, but through the senses of his magnetiser. 

The pomibiliti/ of accounting for clairvoyance by the 
lucid individual, thinking the same thoughts, and seeing 
Uie same things, as one with whom he is placed en rap- 
port, or in a certain state of mysterious relationship, it is 
not difficult to imagine, though we may not be able to 
trace the links of causation. Ordinary sympathy, or that 
undefinahle something which connects two individaala in 
thought and feeling and action, so that they shall seem 
to have but one life ; — and this sympathy, not the growth 
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to them aa tliey went away — Well, Gentlemen, what do 
you think ? With such facta should we inquire 
further, or should wc abandon inquiry ? As to Dr. 
Teste — the modern apostate ! in his fervid proselyU8ni,J 
he said to ma — For fifty years the Academies have 
been leagued against us i — it is now our turn to com- 'I 
bine against them, audio exclaim, Long live the league t^ 
■' Doubtless, my friend, you will accuse me, of havisgfl 
formed too severe a judgment at Uie expense of the! 
cause of magnetism : hut from the view which I takftj 
of that which is rational and just, I could not i 
differently, because logical truth is inexorahL 
because justice requires severity towards oneself i 
one's friends, in the same proportion as towards thos^ 
who do not stand in the same relation, 
" Adieu, my friend, 

" FR4PART, D.M.P." 



In close j uxta-position with tlie above narrative t 

reasoning, I shall place a case of natural somnambulisiBJI 
extracted fi'om the interesting work of Mr. Sandby. 



" Dear Sib, 

" It is perfectly true, that our poor friend who hu 
" now been some months with us, presents one of thosC 
" singular and almost incredible cases of hysterical c 
" nervous affection, which are at distant intervals, vrit5 
" nessed under the dispensation of the Almighty. 

" The overthrow of the regular functions of the nervonn 
" system, ffos occasioned by the almost sudden death i 
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" her father, to whom she was most fondly attached, who 
" was seized with Ulnesa, duriog her abaence from him, 
" and died in a few hours after she letumed to her home. 
" 1 cannot enter into any longer details of the case, 
" which has been attended, with all those varieties, 
" which have long characterised the complaint, among 
" medical men, as the Protean disorder. The extra- 
" ordinary powers communicated to the otlwr senses h>j 
" the temporary suspension of one or ttco of them, are 
" beyond credibility to all those who do not witness it : 
" and I really seldom enter into any of the details, he- 
" cause it would he bat reasonable, that those who have 
" not xeen, should doubt the reality of them. All 
" colours she can distinguish with the greatest correctness 
" by night or by day, whether presented to her on cloth, 
" silk, muslin, wax, or oven glass — and this I may 
" safely say, as easily on ani/ pari of the body as with 
" the liands, although of course, the ordinary routine of 
" such an exhibition of power, takes place with the 
" hands, — the other being that of mere curiosity. Her 
" delicacy of mind, and high tone of religions feeling, are 
" such, that she has the greatest objection to make that 
" which she regards in the light of a heavy affliction 
" from God, a matter of show, or curiosity to others, 
" although to ourselves, of course, all these unusual ex- 
" travagances of nervous sensibility, are manifest, for at 
" least twelve out of every twenty-four hours. She 
" can not only read uith the greatest rapidity any 
" writing that is legible to us, m isic, &c., witli the mere 
"pasting of her fingers over it, whether in a dark or 
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" light room (for her li/fht te for the most part sni 
" when under the influcQoe of the attack, or paroxysm, 
" although she is perfectly iien»ilile, — nay, more acute 
" and clever than in her natural sUte) : bat within tbis 
" month past, she has been able to collect the oont«Dts 
" of any printing or M3., by merely laying her hand on 
" the page, without tracing the lines or letters ; — and I 
" Bftw hor last night only, declare the contents of a note 
" juxt brought into Ike room, in this way, {when 1 could 
" not decypher it myself without a candle,) and with a 
" rapidity with which I could not have read it by day- 
■' light. I have seen her develope hand-writing by the 
" apphcation of a note to the back of her Aawrf, neck, or 
"foot; and she can do it at anytime. There 
" thing tiNnatural in this, for of course the 
" ceptibiiity extends all over the surface of the body, but 
" use and habit cause us to limit its power more to the 
" fingers. Many, even medical men, take upon them- 
" selves to declare, that tee are all (her medical atten- 
" dants as well) under a mere delusion. We ask none 
" to believe any thing, if they prefer not to do so, and 
" only reply — The case is equally marvellous either way; 
" — either that this out poor patient should be thus af-- 
" fiicted, or that eighteen or nineteen persons of my family 
" and friends, in the daily habit of seeing her, should fanoy 
" she is for every twelve hours out of the twenty-four,- 
" doing at intervals, that which she is not doing. There 
" are many exhibitions of extravagant powers which she 
" possesses, that tee talk of to no one; for 6n ding it 
" difKcult to acquire credit for lesser things, we do not 
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' ventore on the greater. Her jiower ceases the moment 
' lAe attack pauses off. A considerable Bwelling has 
' at times been visible at the back of the head, which has 
" yielded to the treatment. 

" It ia certainly a case which would be an instructive 
' one, in the consideration of the physiology of the 
" human frame : but she, poor thing ! is most averse to 
■' experiments being purposely made on her ; — but in her 
" every day life among us, we iiave no lack of proof for 
"■all we believe and know. 

" Between the attacks, she is as perfectly in a natural 
" state, as ever she was in her life. There is but one 
" paradox in her state ; and that is, that she can at such 
" times, hear some sounds, and not others, though very 
" much louder, — and see some things, and not others, 
" though placed before her. She could hear a tune 
" whistled, when she could not hear a gun fired close 
" to her. It is certainly the absorption or absence of 
"mind that occasions this; absent to some things, 
" though present to others, like any absent man ; and 
" thus Dr. Y accounla for it. 

" In making this communication to you, in part to 

" vindicate the testimony of my friend, Mr. M , I 

"'have really exceeded my usual custom and resolution ; 
"for I do not think it fair to the poor sufferer herself, to 
** moke her too much the talk of others. Very few be- 
" lieve what we tell them, — and therefore, we ore in no 
" degree anxious to open our lips on the subject. All 
" I know is, that I should not have believed it myself. 
" had I been only told it. I must beg, therefore, that 
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" you will Dot mnke any undue use of this c 

" by lionding my letter about to any on 

" forwbom you ask tlie information is per 

" to read it, or 1 should not have writt«ii it. If the 

" were my own, the world should he welcome tti il ; but 

'■ a young female of much sensibility might be mudi 

" embarrassed by finding the world at large in possesaioa"; 

" of all particulars on hor recovery, should God so plei 

' to permit. 

" I am, iSic., 



Such then is a state of natural somnami 
identity with that produced by magnetic action is obvious 
in both, it may be remarked, that there is an inesplicablfl 
analogy between their conditions, and the vivid impressii 
of hght which belongs to dreaming. In many instanew. 
of this kind, the images are most distinct. In botU* 
cases of the dreamer, and the somnambuhst, each reoeiTi 
the impression, or sensation of sight, — that is, sees throng' 
the medium of his brain, whether that brain has received 
iim impression through the optic nerve, or from any other 
agency ; — and perhaps we are not more at a loss to explain 
the real nature, or primai'y cause of tliis agency, than of' 
the cause of siyht by the optic nerve, — although beinp 
familiar with the phenomena of the one, and not of the 
other, the fonner is assumed as proven, while the latter 
is admitted as doubtful — and perhaps more than ques- 
tionable. 

It is, however, clearly an error to suppose, 
patient sees or hears, by the actual intervention 
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solar or cardiac plexus of nerves; — in fact, such sen- 
sibility cannot be thus transmitted from without, — 
since special organs are not created for this purpose, and 
the impinging rays of light, or the phonic impulses of 
the atmosphere, are not perceptible without such organ. 
Il is very easy to mistake an echo for an original sound — 
and thus it is in the present instance ; — the plexus of 
nerves of organic life only re-echo the movements of spi- 
ritual life, which have been transmitted to them by the 
brain, under peculiar circumstances. 

The iioitttiun of the somnamholist is another pheno- 
lenon requiring attention. During the magnetic sleep, 
the individual has become an isolated being: — the ordi- 
nary functions of relation are suspended, and the somnam- 
bulist very generally perceives no sensation except those 
I which come to him directly firom his magnotiser. And 
here comes the question, whether this isolation and s««- 
■pensioH of the functions of relation, may not, ifextablinhed. 
I explain some, if not all of the phenomena of clairvoyance. 
I The individual sees not in his own person, or through his 
I -own senses, but through the senses cf his magnetiser. 

The possibililif of accounting for clairvoyance by the 
'faicid individual, thinking the same thoughts, and seeing 
I ttie same things, as one with whom he is placed en rap- 
port, or in a certain state of mysterious relationship, it is 
not difBcnlt to imagine, though we may not be able to 
trace the links of causation. Ordinary sympathy, or that 
undeiinable something which connects two individuals in 
thought and feeling and action, so that they shall seem 
to have but one life; — itnd this sympnlhy, not the growth 
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of Rge6, — not U»e product of knowledge, nor the reealt of 
estimate of character ; — but developed at once, and before 
the common sources of esteem and regard and friendship 
can have been brought into operation, — is evidently a 
state which is dependent upon certain peculiarities of 
tlienervous eyatem : — so that llie affinities between two such 
systems are at once developed. Enlarge the sphere of 
this common sympathy by placing two such nervous 
systems, possessing sucli affinities, in a still closer bend 
of retationsliip, and you have a probable conjecture as to 
one form of clairvoyance. The nerves of each become 
the mutual carriers of tbe system, and what is knonn and 
felt by the one is experienced by the oUier. 

But, admitting this glimpse at truth in one particular 
state, the difficulty remains of how to account for similar 
effects, when tlie individuals are not en rapport. How 
explain the facts of lucid individuals seeing things, and 
detaihng circumstances, of which they could have had no 
previous knowledge, — and in localities with which there 
seems to have been no possibiUty of forming an acquaint- 
ance. We confess ourselves unable to offer a rational 
conjecture: but for the information of our readers, we 
subjoin some remarkable instances of this extraordinary 
faculty. 

" CalixUi being in the state of Extase (to be hereafter 
" described) reproached himself severely for the levity of 
" his habitual conduct. He spoke to himself, as if ad- 
" dressing another, and discoursed with a tone and a 
'' facility which would have been worthy of one of the 
" doctors of the Sorbonne. 
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' Being brought back to tlio state of simple somnam- 
" bulism, CaJixte obeyed the orders which were mentally 
" given him by bia magnetiser. The latter, among many 
" other convincing proofs, tacitly commanded him, on the 
" suggeaUoQ which had been madetohim by a third person, 
" to go to a certain table, and take from it a glass full of 
" water, and to place it upon a httle box containing 
" pfiosphorus, which bad been placed, with several other 
" things, upon the chimney-piece. Then walking reri/ 
"/ast, the Bomnambuhst went to take up the glass fiill nf 
" water, carried it, and placed it rapidly upon the said 
' little receptacle, where it rested with perfect security, to 
" the great astonishment of those present, who liaving 
" afterwards tried to do the same thing could never find 
" the perfect equiUbrium. 

" M. S., a sohcitor, then wished to be placed en rap- 
" port with the somnambulist, and to induce liim to 
'" explore bis bouse. 

" ' Will you aee my house, and tell me the arrangement 
" of the ground floor ?' 

" ' Most willingly. I am there. I enter by a door with 
" two leaves into a large hall ; I see two doors on the 
" right, two doors on the left, a great staircase at the 
"bottom, and a little to the left; — and near to, and on 
■■ the right of the ataircase, a little door which opens into 
•' the oonrt.' 

" ' Very well ; go up stairs to the first floor, and into 
" the first room on the left.' 

" ' I am there. It is your library. I see everywhere 
" books and papers. I will go round the room beginning 
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" on the right side, and will tell yoa wUat it iwntiun*. 
" Come then — follow me. Here, nonr to the door, is your 
" book -case, occupying tlie whole aide; ihore, are four 
" chairs, there is the clumney-piece, on which stands a 
" hroDze dial : there are also two candles, — a book open 
" and some papers: further on a wriling-tablB :— there, 
" opposite to Uie book-case, two windows, — between the 
" two, there Is nothing except a sofa. The window 
•' blinds are of blue silk — and tlie curtnins are white and 
" embroidered : — there, opposite to the chimney are four 
" easy chairs. In the middle of the room is a large hbrary 
'■ table fumislied with a covering of green cloth, orna- 
" mented with yellow fringe ; upon it there are only some 

" papers, an inkstand, and and a box, the top of which 

" is painted, and represents a landscape.' 

■' ' All that you have said is perfectly correct, except in 
" one particular ; that is the last which you have men- 
" tioned, there is no hos on my usual study table.' 

"' There is no box, do you say? you are wrong: I 
■ am certain that there is a box there, I see it distinctly 
' still. Look now, there, at the place where you write. 
' Do you not see it ? That is astonishing, for it is of 
' considerable size.' 

" ' I assure you, my iriend, it is you who are wrong and 
' not I : — but enough of this, besides I am quite satisfied 
' with you, and I thank you.' 

" The somnambulist appeared much disconcerted rela- 
' live to the box, and besides he was fatigued : the 
' magnetiser awakened him, and sent him to breathe the 
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" Then several persons inquired of M. S — , if he was 
" quite sure, that there was do box upon his table ; he 
" again affirmed that there was nothing of the kind, and 
" added : " I possess indeed a box answering to the descrip- 
" tion which the somnambulist has given of the one he 
" affirmed to see, but it is invariably kepi in my bedroom.' 
" This avowal of M. S^ that he possessed a box greatly 
" resembling the one described by Colixte, induced die 
" magnetiser to ask M. S — to make himself quite sure 
" when he returned home with regard to the fact in doubt. 
" M. S— then proposed to several persons, and to the 
■' magnetiser himself, to accompnuy him home, in order to 
" verify the error, which according to his belief the som- 
" nambulist had committed. This was agreed upon, and 
" on entering the hbrary of M. S — every one imme- 
" diately recognised that the lucidity of Calixte had 
" not been at fault, but the memory of M, S — ; for 
" there stood the box in the identical place pointed out 
" by the magnetised. M. S — , thoroughly satisfied hy 
' the sight, now recollected, that in the moniing he had had 
" occasion to open the bos, and that his mind being pre- 
" occupied with other business, he must have brought it 
" in, and left it in its unwonted position. 



" M. the doctor Clauzure desiring to ascertain what 
" trath there really was in the assiuned fact of the power 
" of sight at a distance in the somnambulistic state, and 
" through opaque bodies, asked M. Kicard to place him 
■'on rapport with Calixte when magnetised:— and this 
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" beiiig done, addressing himself to the sonm&inbnliBt, he 
" said, ' Will you go home witli me ?' 

" ' Willingly ; which way shoH we go ?' 
■ " ' By the Place du Palois ; we are going to St. Peters 
" chuTdh : are you there ?' 

" ' I am there ; I see your house ; tliere is [in iron 
" railing which separates the street from your garden, 
" through which we must go in order to arrive at the 



' That is true. Go on to the entrance door.' 
' I am there ; I enter a kind of hall ; on my right is 
the staircase ; on my left a door.' 

That is true. Open the door and go in. What is 
the use of this room ?' 

t is a drawing-room. I see in it only chairs, easy 
chairs, sofas, a table covered with china, and a piece of 
furniture which I do not know.' 

Examine that piece of furniture. What is it ?' I 

Ah ! now I have it; it is a piano.' 

Very right. Do you see a chimney-piece in thia 
parlour ?' 

Yes, there it is, on the right of the door on coming 
into the room,' 

What do you see on the cliimney -piece 

Two candles, two vases filled with natural floi 
and some other little objects.' 

Do you not see a dial upon the chimney-piece ?" 

No, no, there is not one, hut in the place usnally 
occupied by the dial, there is a oartife.' 
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" ' la the carafe empty ?' 

" ' No, — there ia Bometliing in it, hut I do not clearly 
" distinguish what?' 

" ' Gome, try and find out — tell us now.' 

" ' I do not know— it fatigues me — it is — it is — it 
" represents the tomh of Napoleon.' 

" ' That is quite right. I thank you : — that is quite 
" sufficient.' 



" Madame Lacroix, accoucheuse, and residing atPointe- 
' i-Pitre, heing lately at Toulouse, hegged to be placed 
' en rapport with Calixte in his magnetic state. 

" ' Will you,' said this lady to him, ' that we should 
' take a long voyage together ?' 

" ' Willingly ; wliither shall we go V 

" ' First to Bordeaux. When there, we shall go on 
' board ship, and shall sail across the sea, in order to 
■' arrive at Pointe-&,-Pitre. Are you there T 

" ' No — not yet ; it ia a very long distance, but we 
" approach it — for I perceive a number of buildings 
" together: — sec — see there the land — we are arrived.' 

" ' Well let us go into the town. Let us follow this 
" great street, and let us go together into the cburoh- 
" yard," {An expression of discomfort on the part of 
" the Bomnamhuhst). 

" ' Are you there ?' 

" ' Yes, I am — ah ! I am.' 

" ' How is the door made ?' 

" ' It is a grated door — tie grating is of wood.' 

N 3 
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' ' Go in, and follow the path whioh is before yd 
" ' WIiRt lio you see ?' 

" ' I see a house — down quite at the bottom.' 

" ' You are miettiken — there is no house." 

" ' Nevertheless, I distinctty see a house.' 

" ' No — 1 tell you — it is a church.' 

" ' That may be— hut to look at its exterior from thi 
" eide one would believe it to be a house.' 

" ' That is true, it resembles a bouse. Return now, i 
" yon please, to the middle of tbe churchyard, and tell n 
" what you observe." 

" ' I see a tree,' 

" ' A small tree, is it not ?' 

" ' On the contrary, it is a very large tree.' 

*' ' That is true. Now look to your left, and fix yowfi 
" attention on the third grave. There, are you there ?' 

" ' I see it : — it is a grave." 

'' ' Is it the one which I wish yon to see." 



" ' Then tell me if you please, what is the oolotiz of thw .| 

" marble stone which covers it ?' 

" You wish to deceive me ; there is no marble '.-^ \ 
" Monsieur Eicard de-mesmerize me.' 

" Madame Lacroix told us that tbe whole of this was ] 
" exact. 

" This sitting was held at the house of M. Tonssaint, I 
" in the presence of MM. Foumier, Toussaint, Romestens, ' 
"and several others. 

This case seems to exemplify that species of olairvoyi^j 
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ance, which reBulCs from seeing objects through the pre- 
viously informed brain of the mngnetiser, or of others, 
with whom the somnamhuliat is en rapport: — and it 
elucidates that delicacy of moral feeling which wo have 
announced as existing: — since no sooner did Calixte 
discover the wish to deceive him, than he requested to be 
an- magnetised. 

The fact that individuals in general, who in somnambu- 
lism read through some other medium than their eyes, 
do not unualhj do so in complete darkness, but only in 
such an amount of light as may enable the magiivther, 
or some other individual with whom the magnetised is 
en rapport, to read, goes far to support the conclusion 
that, under such circumstances, the reading is accom- 
plished through the established sympathy and inter-com- 
munication of the two nervous systems, viz. that of the 
magnetiaer and magnetised. 

Nevertheless, the fact, that some somnamhuhsts have 
read in perfect darkness, and without the possible mental 
■ intervention of the magnetiser, shows that this e.-jplana- 
tion will not apply as a general principle — and that, after 
all, we must admit as the cause of this cloirvoyauce in the 
greater number of instances, ench a development of sen- 
sibility on the part of other nerves, aa to enable Lhcm to 
become messengers to the sensorium, of im unwonted 
kind. Admitting that this is very extraordinary and in- 
explicable — it ia not more so, than that the optic nerve 
conveys its intimations to the brain in the ordinary way 
— and above all, that it gives the idea of an upright 
reality ftoia an inverted spectrum. We can give do 
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reaBon for this — only that experience has convince 
the renlity — nnd this so frequently, lliat we admit the 
belief without a doubt. la the other case, our experi- 
ence ha» not been eufficient to remove doubt : but take , 
away tin; influence of experience, and the two cases 
would be preciBoIy parall*!, — as far as regards the im- 
pression upon the nerves, — of course we can see in tb* i 
one instance, that the beautiful arrangement of the eye, j 
and expansion of the ojilic fieri-es, are fitted for making, j 
it the organ of vision generally ; but wo cannot tell wAjf | 
the optic nerv? conveys its pictures to the brain, an^l 
more than we can tell, why the same thing appears 1 
under certain circumatanoea to be accomplished 1 
nerves of touch. 

Further, individuals in somnambuhsm, possess such a 
coHceiitralioH of self in the interior of organic life, that I 
they seem to become cognisant of what is passing there, 
— 80 as to give very accurate information of the existing t 
state of things, — nnd to describe with very great (though i 
not with anatomical) precision, the form and situation of | 
various organs. As it has been observed, these desorip* T 
tions will not be given with anatomical correctness, if 
the somnambulist be ignorant of anatomy : but they will 
be of more value, because more suitable to the existing 
state of their own knowledge, and will therefore possess 
the character of truthfulness enstamped upon them. | 

Now the possibility of this fact, though in circum- 
stances comparatively rare, and the power of directing 
remedies, and regimen, and plans which might be nsefiil i 
to leheve or cure existing maladies, is undeniable. And | 
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ought we to have any difficulty in receiving it ? la it 
not to be considered as a species of medical instinct ? 
Do we not constantly and daily experience the cifects of 
this instinct, in the Ktomach's choice of food — taking 
some and rejecting others, — recBiving with pleasure, or 
refusing with loathing, so as to have acquired for that 
organ the epithet of the conscience of tJw body? Do 
we not see the development of this ingtinct as given to 
dogs aud cats, so as that they select their own remedies, 
and as, we beheve, the best suited to their pecubar ma- 
ladies ? And can we believe that tliis same property is 
denied to man under circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to its development ? Always assuming, that the limits of 
this form of knowledge are very narrow, it is impossible 
to discard it wholly, and therefore the only part of wise 
men ia to inquire more thoroughly. We feel it to be 
right to subjoin a few examples of this peculiarity. 



HE CHILD DATJBAS, OF BOCHEFORT. 



" M. Daubas having exhausted the ordinary resources 
" of medicine, without being able to obtain relief, for a 
" long-standing deafness of his eldest son, aged thirteen 
" years — determined upon giving a trial to magnetism, 
" He brought bis child to me, during a public sitting, 
" and by my advice, he consented that the young patient 
" should be rasgnetised at once. Five minutes sufficed 
" to obtain the state of somnambulism, with some proof 
" of olairvoyauce. The Uttle somnambulist announced 
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that five or six magnetisauona would be enough to mS^ 
hiiQ, aud this atmouncemcDt was admirably realised. 
" After a few sfeances. the young Daubas, obtained ' 
an extraordinary degree of lucidity. He had never 
travelled out ofEochefort: — I conducted him mentally 
to Paris ; he described to me exactly the Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the Fidais Roynl, the Stock Exchange, &o. . 
I made him see Aavers, which he described to me ' 
exactly ; — bis exploration of the citadel of that place ' 
was extreniBly minute; for after having told mo that a 
river washed the walls of one side ; — that at one point 
there was a breach — and again at another, and another, 
he pointed out to me the situation of the large mortar, 
which I did not myself think of at the moment. Con- 
ducted to the Exchange of that city, he said that ifwaa 
very different from that of Paris, and gave me an exact 
description of it. One day wo wished to try if he 
could read, and I asked him if he could bear without 
annoyance the application of a bandage. ' Why a ban- 
dage ?' ho rephod. ' In order that nobody may imngine 
that you sec in the same way as every one else does.' 
' Ah ! well,' said he, ' nothing is easier to prove, — apply 
the book to the middle of my back.' Wu did so — 
and he read. ' Place writing beneath my foot, upon my 
head, or whore you please, and I will read.' We tried 
him, and he read. M. le Docteur S — , physician to 
the Navy, being still doubtful as to the transposition 
of the sense of sight, or as to the power of vision, not- 
withstanding the occlosion of the eyes, proposed a se- 
vere trial : — a not* written in secret by himself, aud 
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" sealed by himself, was also by himself placed under 
" the foot of the somntimbulB, who read tha contents 
" fluently, and with great facility. 

" Another day we wished to try if he would under- 
" stand what was said to him in a foreign language. 
" (We were aware that his education had been confined 
" to learning to read and write, and cypher a httle.) M. 

" S spoke to Mm in English ; he answered him 

" very properly, but in French. I put to him first in Latin, 
" and tlien in Spanish, several questions, to which he 
" replied with accuracy. I begged him to translate for 
" me a Latin phrase, which I pronounced slowly and 
" distinctly, — ho gave me the sense, but not a literal 
" translation. Then I repeated to him a passage from 
" Virgil, which he could not translate, because, said he, 
" I myself had not thoiiyht of the gene^-al meaning of 
" the pa8«affe. However, he recognised that it was 
" poetry ; — for he exclaimed in these terms, ' How do 
" you think I can comprehend this poetry, when you 
" ging it, without thinking of its meaning ?' 

" Daubas, in common with many other of my som- 
" nambuhsts, understood perfectly, orders which were 
" given him mentally, whether by his magnetiser, or by 
" persons with whom be was en rapport ! It was not 
" therefore surprising that he should understand the 
' thought which was manifested to him by any means, 
" which were enough to waken, and excite his attention ; 
' — thus it was not the verbal phraseology which he 
' understood, but the spirit of the sentence. 

" Some trustworthy magnetisers, — good observers, — 

N S 
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■' and very littlo given to enthusiasm, have flssured me, that ' 
" they had soen aomuambulists, who could answer ia 
" languages, witli which they were unacquainted in their 
" waking state. Thus, if epoken to in Greek or Latin, 
" tliey would have replied in the same way as Demos- 
" thenes or Cicero ; if in German or English, their reply 
" would have befitted Schiller or Byron. But, indeed, 
" according to my views, this is the ne plus ultra of 
" Bomnamhulism, and I honeeCly avow, that although the 
" character of the persons who have witnessed theae 
" things, and who have told me of them, is so perfectly 
" irreproachable, that I dure not entertain a doubt of . 
" their veracity, — yet I do earnestly desire, to see with 
" my own eyes, — to bear with my own ears, for hitherto 
■' I have never met with any parallel case !" 



CASE OF MADAME BDSSIERE, 



" Sir John HerBchell remarks tliat the first care of , 
" him who is commencing the study of a science, should 
" be the preparation of mind, to receive the truth, by the 
'' abandonment of all imperfect and hastily adopted no- 
■ tions, concerning those ohjects which he is about to 
' examine, — notions which could only tend to emharraaa 
' him, or induce him to wander from the straight path, 

" Madame Bussiftre, wife of a sub -lieutenant of the 
" customs residing at Bordeaux. No. 38, Eue du Quai 
" Bourgeois, had been in bad health for some months : 
" she had pains in the chest, and had lost both her ap- 
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" petite and her sleep, and consequently bad grown 
" alarmingly thin. 

" Being accidentally, on the 16th of April, 1836, at her 
' brother-in-law's, when I was magnetising, her husband 
" aaked me to try magnetism npon her, which I did di- 
" rectly. At the third pass she shut her eyes and went 
" to sleep : —at the fifth, she was already in Bomuambu- 
" lism. 

" Having asked her how she did, I could obtain no 
■' answer, for her jaws were in a state of cataleptic rigi- 
" dity. 

" I tried by all the means known among magnetisers 
" to restore her speech ; but all in vain : I was there- 
' fore ohhged to content myself with the answers which 
' she could make me by siyns. 

" 'Do you hear me ?' I asked her. She made an as- 
' senting sign. ' In how many days will you speak ?' She 
" counted the number fourteen upon her fingers. 

" From this day till the 30lh, she continued (in her 
" sleep) U) inform me in the same way, the number of 
" minutes that she wished to sleep, and whan that time 
" was expired, she made signs to me to awaken her, with- 
" oat giving me the trouble of tlunking about it. 

" On the 80th, the day which she had announced as 
" the one on wliieli she should apeak, she kept her word 
" indeed — but she spoke with difficulty, and her ideas 
" were without cohesion ; she begged of me not to 
" question her at that time, for that she required repose. 

" Before awaking her, 1 put to her the following quos- 
" dons : ' In what part of the body do you suffer ?' //* 
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" my chest will he relieved, but the remainder /fill not be 
" removed till the next constitutional change. 

"May II. Mona. Bussifere informed me that tfie 
" change annoimced by his wife two days sinoe, had 
" taken place as predicted last evening at seven o'clock. 
' Having placed her in sleep, she informed me that she 
" suffered much — but that as soon as one half of the 
" hlood upon the chest was removed, she would he better, 
" though not well, till the aest constitutional change. 

" May 14th. Madame Bussiere, being magnetised at 
" eleven o'clock in the morning, told me that she was 
" better — hut that she could ]iot think about herself — 
' having something upon her mind, which distracted her 
" thoughts ; and not being able to see the cause of this 
■' presentiment, she asked mo to assist her, I did so 
" by the means usually employed under such ciroum- 
She retired within herself: — an instant after- 
" wards she burst into tears, and said to me, / see my 
" brother-in-law, who is at Liboitrne : he has in- 
"JUtmmation oftlte lungs ; his wife wrote to me i/esier- 
" day to inform me of this event, and tlce letter will 
1 thin evening : — she requests me to go to Li- 
" bourne. After a minute's silence ; / am unwell, and I 
"fear that this letter, when it arrives, will make me » 
" worse. I beg of you, an my awaking, to inform me 
" of this, but with caution; esjiecially tell me, that I 
" dare not be absent at the most more than twelve days, 
" because I shall require to be magnetised from that period 
" unlit the next constitutional crisis, which will be the 
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" Uut. I cannot tell you on ttkal day it will haf^teirs 
" I cannot see thi« till tlte evening before. 

" Having awakened her, I did as she had directed i 

" insisting strongly on the necessity of her rt-tuming c 
" the 26th, on Qocount of her health. 

" In the evening hor hueband sent me ilie letter an~l 
" nounced during her sleep; its contents were preciBol^ 
" those whicli Madame Bussiere had told me. 

" The invahd went to Liboume. She returned on 
" the 26th, and I magnetised her. Being in somn&m- 
" bulism, she told me, that if I had not magnetised Eei _ 
" on that day, her cuic would have been retarded for a 
" month. 

" I continued to magnetise her from tlie 2filh of May! 
" to the 8tli of June ; on that day, she told ma that at J 
" eleven o'clock at night, her last periodical crisis would I 
" take place. 

" June 9ih. As she had informed me, bo had heeft, 
" the event. She perceives the remainder of the blooi 
" congested on her chest slowly departing, and affini 
" that it will be entirely dissipated: — she adds, that t 
" the 11th she shall be quite well. 

" June 10th. Madame Bussidre reiterated what she;.! 
" had said the evening before ; but in order that hetn 
" cure should he complete, it is necessary that she 
" should lake in the morning fasting, for three consecutive 
" days, a glass of magnetised water ; — and fearing that 
" in her waking state she should be unable to d 
" she gave me a gold amulet that Z might magnetise ii 
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" for her, in the hope of conquering her repug- 
" nanoe. 

" When I liad magnetised the amulet and the water. 
" Madame Bussifire told me that she was cured ; — she 
" thanked mc in espresaive terme, for all the trouble 
" I had taken in conducting her treatment. She told 
" me weeping, that I could no longer throw her into 
" Bomnambuliam, at leant, added she, iinlegg I should 
" become a(/ain ill, in which case you could renew thin 
" condition, as easily as it teas at Jirst produced. 

" I asked her if she had nothing more to beg of me, 
" concerning her malady, and on receiving a negative 
" reply. I awakened her. 

" Two days afterwards, and on two other occasions 
" since, I magnetised her, but could produce only som- 
" nolence, and not even that, until after a long-continued 
" action. 

" For the last fifteen months since Madame Bussi^re 
" was cured by magnetism, she has enjoyed perfect 
" health. It is with her oonseot, and that of her bus- 
" band, that I have pubhshed her treatment. that 
" all persons who were indebted for the restoration of 
" their health, to the magnetic agent, would act as this 
" lady, and authorize the publication of their treatment ! 
" These would aflbrd arguments less piquante. perhaps, 
" but more conclusive, than the facetious report of M. 
" Dubois (d'Amiens). I have not thought it necessary 
" to publish the letter mentioned above, nor to the per- 
" mission which was given me bj M. Buesi^re. 

Besides that which Madame Bussifire told me con- 
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" cerniug her malady, during iu treatment, she also ex- 
" bibited Bomo vory curious phenomena. I think it use- 
" fill to relate the following, which may possess some 
" interest for those who are devoted to researches after, 
" and to the defence of, the snina truths with myself. 

" Four seconds only were required to place her in 
" BomnambuUsm ; and while she was in that stale, I waa 
" under the necessity of retiring some distance from her, 
" since as soon as I touched her, tliat portion of ray 
" body which thus came in contact with her was imme- 
" diately stricken witli catalepsy : — towsirils the close of 
" her malady, this magnetic power had become so con- 
" siderable, that it was no longer necessary for me to 
" touch her, in order to experience its effects ; for, not- 
" withstanding all the resistance which I compelled my- 
'' self to employ against this agency, yet she acted men- 
" tally upon my brain, and the desire for sleep immedi- 
" atcly crept upon me. What was very extraordinary, 
" was, that oftentimes this action waa independent of her 
" will, since she herself was really grieved at it, and 
" pointed out to me, a method of protecting myself 
" from its influence : this was to carry about with me a 
" piece of glass which had been magnetised by some 
" other somnambulist. TJits plai 



" One day that I had forgotten my talisman, 1 again 

" felt the effects of sleep. Wishing to keep myself 
■' awake, I took upon my finger, automatically, a tame 
■' dove which was walking about the room ; but scarcely 
' was she seated there, when she closed her eyes aud^ 
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fell fisleep. Madame Bussifere, who v 
attached to this bird, immediately perceived it, and 
was much agitated by seeing her in this state: — she 
begged of me to put her down, which I did at once, 
in order to terminate the state of painful emotion, 
which this experiment had occasioned to her mistress. 
" One day, having desired her to touch one of her 

" friends who was unwell, she refused to do so, alleging 
that, instead of affording her relief by so doing, she 
should only do her harm. She made the same answer 
with respect to her husband, who was suffering from 
indigestion, and whom I wished her to touch. I de- 
termined on relating these circumstances, because they 
are opposed to the instinct of somnambulists in general, 
which leads them to offer their attantion and care to the 
suffering persons around them." — Communicated by M. 

MuUier, of Bordeaux. 

The present series of illustrations would be incomplete, 
without one instance of a person in somnambulism prescrib- 
ing for others, and I purposely select this case from thesecond 
Report nftheAoademicfll Commission in 1831, because it is 
introduced into the body of that Report, and couched for 
by nine honourable men. Not that this is sufficient to 
preserve it from the aspersion of falsehood. For we ob- 
Borved not very long since in an Enghsh pubhcation, 
ffaat the case of Madame Plantin, vouched for on the 
8ame indisputable authority, was absolutely denied, and 
held up to the detestation of the good, as an impudent 
bbrication. \Vhen we see the testimony of honouruhle 
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men thus assailed by the ununymous or the obiioure, we 
are compelled to pity tlie UQenviable doBolation of that 
heart, which can think so badly of others ; and to believe 
that possessing no higher standard of rifffit, than the 
dreariness of his own defective huftd, or unprincipled 
heart, he bos fancied that others must he like himself, 
and are prepared to sacrifice as much, for the momentary 
6clat of victor)- over truth ! But we turn to our ease. 

" We," say tlie commissi oners, have just given you, 
" in the two preceding observations, as many remarkable 
" examples of iiUmtion, — of that faculty developed 
" during somnambulism, by which two magnetised indi- 
" viduala perceived the maladies with whicli they were 
" attacked, defined the ti'eatment by which these ought 
" to he combated — announced tlieir termination, and 
" foresaw the attacks : the fact of which we are about to 
" present you the analysis, possesses a different kind of 
" interest. Hero the magnetised individual, during som- 
" namhulism, determines the malady of persons with 
" whom she is placed en rapport, describes its nature, 
" and points out its remedy. 

" Mademoiselle Celine was placed in somnambulism 
" in the presence of the commission on the 18th and 
" aist of April, — on the 17th of June, the 9th of Au- 
" gust, the 23rd of December, 1820,— on the 1 3th and 
" 17th of January, and the 24th of February, 1827. In 
" passing from her usual state to that of somnambulism, 
" she has felt a cooling down of the temperature 
" of the body, several degrees, appreciable by the ther- 
" momet«r ; her tongue became dry and rough in- 
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" Stead of moist and jielding, which it was before ; her 
" breath, which was sweet before, became foul and lepul- 

" Her sensibility was almost gone during the continu- 
" ance of her sleep, for she made six inspirations, having 
" close under her nose a bottle filled with hydrochloric 
" acid, and yet she did not exhibit the slightest feehng. 
" M. Marc pinched her wrist ; an acupuncturo needle 
" was passed to the depth of three lines into the left 
" thigh, and another two hnea iato the right wrist. These 
" two needles were united by a galvanic conductor ; very 
" marked convulsive movements were produced in the 
" hand, and yet Mademoiselle CShne appeared to have 
" DO cognisance of aught that was done to her. She 
" heard those persons who spoke to her closely, and at 
" the same time touched her ; — tut she did not hear the 
" noise of two plates which were suddenly broken by her 
" side. 

" It was while she was plunged into this state of som- 
" nambulisra, that the commission thrice recognised in 
" her, the power or faculty of discovering the maladies 
" of persons whom she touched, and of pointing out suit- 
" able remedies for their relief. 

" The commission found among its own members, one 
" who would submit himself to the exploration of this 
" Bomnambule ; this was M. Marc. Mademoiselle C&line 
" was requested to examine attentively the state of health 
" of our colleague. She appHed her hand over the re- 
" gion of the heart, and upon tlie head, and after three 
" minutes she said that there was a determinatioo of blood 
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" to the head ; thai M. Marc ImJ positive pain on the 
"left side of that cavity; tliat he often felt oppruesed, 
" especially after eating ; — that ho would ho liable to a 
" little cough ; that the lower portion of the lungs waa 
" loodod with blood ; that something rendered ditficuH 
" the passage of the food ; Unit that part (and she pointed 
" to the region of the ensiform cartilage) was drawn in- 
" wards ; — that in order to cure M. Marc, he should be 
" largely bled, — should have poultices of hemlock ap- 
" phed upon him ; and that he should be rubbed with 
* laudanum upon tlie lower part of the chest ; — that he 
' should drink lemonade and gum-water, — that he 
" should eat little and often, — and that he should not 
" take exercise immediately after a meol. 

" We were not long in learning that M. Marc ex- 
" perienced all which the somnarabule had announced ; — 
" he told us, that in point of fact, he waa always oppressed, 
" if he took walking exercise on rising from the table, — 
" that he often had cough, — and tliat before the trial of 
" that day, be had had pain on the left side of the head ; — 
" but that he did not feel any uneasiness in the passage of 
" the food. 

" We were struck with the analogy between the feelings 
" of the man, and the announcement of the somnambulist: 
" we very carefully noted them doi\Ti, and we waited 
" another opportunity, of again testing this singular 
" faculty. This opportunity was afforded to the reporter, 
" without his having sought for it, by the mother of a 
" young lady, who for a very short time had been under 
" his oare. 
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" Mftdemoifielle de W , daughter of M. Le 

" Marquis de N , a peer of France, aged from 

" twenty three to twenty-five, had been suffering for the 
" last two years from abdominal dropsy, accompanied with 
" several internal tumours — some of which were of the 
" size of an egg — others as largo as the fist, — and some, 
" even as large as a baby's head, and were principally 
" situated on the left side. The exterior of the abdomen 
" was unequa], and irregularly prominent, and these ine- 
" qnalities corresponded with the tumours, which were 
" sitnated in the abdominEil cavity. M. Bupuytren had 
" already performed the operation of tapping this invalid 
" ten or twelve times, and had always withdrawn a large 
" quantity of clear albuminous fluid, which was perfectly 
" inodorous, and free from any mixture. These means 
" were always followed by a certain amount of relief. 

" The reporter had been thrice present at this opera- 
'* tion ; and it was easy for himself and M, Dupuytren, to 
" satisfy themselves of the site and hardness of the 
" tumours, and consequently to feel their own iuabihty 
" to cure this disease. Nevertheless they prescribed 
" some remedies, and they attached considerable import- 

" ancB to the plan of Mademoiselle de N , employ- 

" ing goats' milk of an animal which had been subjected 
■ •J' to mercurial frictions. 

■I ' " On the 21st of February 1827, the reporter went in 

P** quest of M. Foissac and Mademoiselle Celine, and he 

" conducted them to a house situated in a street of the 

" faubourg du Roule, without telling them either the 

" names, or the residence, or the nature of the malady 
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' of tbe yoODg Indy, whom he wiflhcd to submit to 1 
" examiDntion of the somnambulist. 

" The invalid did not make her appeoraDce in tbe 
" room, until M. Foiasoc hud put Mademoiselle CfiUne 
"into the mngnctio slumber: — and then, after having 
" placed one of her bnnds within hers, she examined ber 
" for eight minutOB, not as a medical man would examine 
" her, by pressure upon the abdomen, by percussion, — 
" in fact, by calling in the aid of all hie senses ; but 
" simply by very slig-btly applying the hand upon the 
" stomach, the chest, the back, and tbe head. 

" Being interrogated as to what she had observed with 

" regard to Miulemoiselle de N , she answered, 

" thftt all the abdominal interior was diseased ; that there 
" was a schirrous tumour, and a large quantity of water 
" in the vicinity of the spleen ; — that the bowels were 
" much disturbed, — that there were little pouches which 
" contained worms; tliat there were some swellinga of 
" the size of an egg, which contained matter, and that 
" these swellings must be painful ; that there was at the 
" bottom of the stomach, an enlarged gland— aa large 
" as tfiree of hw fingers ; that tliis gland was in the sto- 
" mach, and must inapnir digestion j — that tlie disease 
" was of long standing ; and finally, that Mademoiselle 

" N would be subject to head-aches. She advised 

" a tisan of borage and dogs' tooth mercury, with nitre, 
" and five ounces of tbe sugar of pellitory toien every 
" morning, — and a very small quantity of mercury taken 
" in milk ; — she added that tlie milk of a goat, which 
" had been rubbed with mercurial ointment half an hour 
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' before she was milked, would be the best method of 
" exhibiting the remedy. Besides, she prescribed cata- 
" plasms of eider flowers to be constantly applied upon 
" the abdomen, and frictions oTer this cavity with the 
" oil of laurel, or in il« absence, with tlie juice of that 
" shrub united to the oil of sweet almonds; — and a 
" lavement of the decoction of bark, diluted with any 
" emollient decoction. The diet should consist of white 
" meats, milk in various i'orms, farinaceous matters, but 
" DO citron. She was to be allowed very little wine, — 
" a small quantity of mm flavoured with orange flowers 
." and water, — or peppermint water. This treatment was 
fV not followed, and bad it been, it would not have saved 
" the patient. She died a year afterwards, — and an in- 
" spectioD of the body not having been made, it was im- 
" possible to verify, in all its details, what the somnam- 
" bulist bad declared. 

" In another case in which aome very clever medical 
" men had been consulted, of whom several were members 
" of the Academy, and had advisBd a mercurial treatment, 
" for some enlarged glands in the neck ; — the family of 
" the invalid who was submitted to this treatment, per- 
" ceiving it to be followed by alarming consequences, 
" irished to have the opinion of a somnambulist. The 
" reporter was requested to be present at this consulta- 
" tion, and he did not hesitate to profit by this new op- 
" portunity of adding to the information which the com- 
" mission had already acquired. 

" He found a young lady, Madame la Comtesse de 
" L. F.J having the right side of her neck deeply swollen, 
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" with a quantity of enlarged glands agglomerated toge- 
" thcr; ono of wlUch had suppurated. 

" Mndc'inoiselle CfeUae, whom M. Foissac had niag- 
" netised in the presence of the reporter, was placed en 
" rapport with the sick lady, and Baid tliat the stomach 
" had been irritated liy some substance, an if it were a 
" poixiin ; that the bowels had been slightly infiamed ; 
" that there existed at the upper part of the right side of 
" the neck a scrofiiloua malady, which might become 
" worse than it now was ; but which would be improved 
" in a fortnight or three weeks, hy pursuing the plan 
" about to be directed. This treatment consisted in 
" eight leeches to tlio pit of tlie stomach. — a few grains 
" of magnesia, some decoctions of gruel, a saline por- 
" gative every week, two lavements every day, the one 
" of the decoction of quina, and immediately afterwards 
" one of the root of marahmallow ; frictions witli cetter 
" upon the limbs, a bath every week ; and for uourish- 
" ment, a milk diet, hght meats, and entire abstinence 
" from wine. 

" This treatment vfaa followed for a time, and with a 
" very marked improvement. But the impatience of the 
" invalid, who did not find her restoration to health 
" sufBciently rapid, determined the family upon calling 
" a new re-union of medical men. It wna thou decided 
" that the sufferer should he subjected to a new mercarial 
" plan. The reporter then ceased to see her ; but 
" learned that in consequence of the administration of 
" mercury, the stomacli suffered severely, and that symp- 
" toms arose from this cause which conducted her to i, 
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" tomb after two months of severe suffering. A proems- 
' verbal of the autopsy, signed by MM. Fouquier, 
' MarjoUn, Cruveilhler, and Foissac, stated that there 
' existed ■scrofQlous enlargement of the glands of the 
' neck, — two small suppurating cavities at the summit of 
" each lung, these resulting itom the softening of tu- 
' bercles there existing; the mucous membrane lining 
' the larger arc of the stomach was almost entirely de- 
' Btroyed: — no other mslady, or traces of otlier malady, 
' were perceptible. 

" From these observations it follows, first, that Made- 
' moiseile Celine, in her state of somnambulism, did 
' point out the disorders of three persons with whom she 
' was placed en rapport ; — Sadly, that the declaration 
" of the first, the examination, which was made of the 
' second after three tappings, and the inspection after 
' death of the third, did, in each instance, confirm the 
' award of the somnambulist ; — 3rdly, that the several 
" remedies which she prescribed were not beyond that 
' circle of remedies with which she might easily he oc- 
' quainted, nor a departure &om that order of things 
'which she might rationally recommend; — and 4 tidy, 
' that she applied these remedies with a certain amount 
' of discernment." 

With regard to the sense of taste, as developed in 
somnambulists, this again is a phenomenon of the same 
order, and is to be similarly explained. The individual 
in the state of lucid somnambiihsm, tastes whatever is 
tasted by the magnetiser. Tlius wormwood has been 
pTen to a patient in this state, and has been thought to 
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be cake, becaiiso the mngaelieer had ealen cake ; — or 
without actually putting tinytliiug Juto the mouth, the 
aodon of apparent maaticiaion has taken pluce, and 
it has been pronounced to be precisely what was eaten by 
the magnetiser ; — and yet when awakened from this state 
after xha former trial, the patient has nearly vomited, and 
exclaimed tbat sometliing most horrid had been given 
him, alUiough a few minutes before, he had chewed the 
wormwood, and tbat for a consideritble time, with evident 
satisfaction and pleasure ; thus showing, that the ordi- 
nary sense of taste was suspended, and that a new order 
of sensation had been developed. 

A similar though somewhat different phenomenon has 
been produced by tlie somnambulist receiving into the 
month, something very nasty, and yet pronouncing it to 
be very agreeable, under the impression, that it was 
something nice conveyed by a very dear friend, and yet 
being excessively angry when awakened at the imposition 
which had been practisfd upon him. This affords a fine 
illustration of the workings of prejudice upon judgment 
in the waking stale: — for then effects almost as incon- 
ceivable, are brought about by the agency of imagination, 
and excite our astonishment : here the prejudice is created 
only upon an organ of senne, and does not enlist the 
mind in any process of ratiocination; — while there, Xhe, 
mind with all its powers, and all its privileges, is carried 
away captive by a phantom. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt, but that the force of imagination and feeling 
is greatly enhanced in the state of magnetic sleep. 

This increased development of sensibility is oftentimes 
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■very great. Thus I have seen patients disLinguish, time 
after lime, and unerringly, nuigiietised from plain water. 
To myself there was no perceptible difference, hut by the 
patient, the one was instantly distinguished from the 
other. But I once witnessed a very remarkable, and I 
confess iuexplicable phenomenon. There were together 
two lucid patients placed in the mBgnetic sleep by the 
game ma^rnetiser ; each distinguished the magnetised 
from the plain water, and turned with disgust from the 
one or the other ; but the remarkable fact was, that the 
one recoiled with disgust from the plain water, and re- 
velled in that which had been magnetised ; while the 
other exhibited precisely the contrary disposition. It is 
true, that these two were originally of very different con- 
Btitulions : — the one was sensitive, intelligent, and active, 
— the other was dull, — of limited intelligence, and prone 
to torpor. How far there might liave been two o^ipoBite 
magnetic conditions, resembling negative and positive 
electricity, rendering them impressible by magnetism, 
but in precisely opposite directions, I am not prepared to 
8ay: — but this is at present the only explication which 
presents itself to my mind, of a very curious phenomenon, 
and one which, so fur as I ann aware, has not been par- 
ticularly speciGed — ranch less explained, 

I The taste of wine, beer, milk and other fluids, and also 
of some other substances, has been equally revealed 
through the energetically exercised brain of the mag- 
netiser. This also seems to have been sometimes effected 
without the concurrence of hia own senses, and merely 
tluongh the exercise of his will. Thus witliout tasting, 
. ^ 
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he has wished that eiich and such tin impressioii, should 
be ooDveyed to the taste of tlie sonmambulist, and it 
hag been eonceyed ; — Etnd in the eame way, the unex- 
prossod Uiougbt of the one, wishing that such an action 
might be produced in the other, has octunlly developed 
such action. These are purely mental proofs, of mental 
afGnity, — of that kind of mental relationship which exists 
in consequence of the two organs of mind having entered 
into that condition of approximate sympathy which is 
expressed by tlie terms " en rapport." 

We hesitate to adopt ttie positioa which has been ad- 
vanced, that this development of the senses is a rise in 
man's nature; — and we do so, Jirnl, from the rarity of 
clairvoyance, which, however it may seem to be developed 
by very repeated magnetisation, is notwithstanding a rare 
phenomenon, as compared with the frequency of magnetic 
slumber ; — and secondly, from our belief in its dependence 
upon a peculiar state of excitement of the brain, which tends 
to its exhaustion, and to tho impairment of its vital 
energy, — which is, in point of fact, an unnatural, — a 
morbid condition, and if so, cannot be considered as a 
perfection, or as a nearer approach to perfection. 

Wo believe in the existence of sight, without the aid 
of the eyes in the magnetic condition ; — but the measure 
of this belief is not die same as that which we possess in 
consequence of seeing with our own eyes. And the rea- 
son is obvious. First, if we doubt about the report of 
our eyes, and before lengthened habit has taught us to 
trust in their accuracy, we test that accuracy by the aid 
of some of the other senses, as touch, taste, Sta. : — wit- 
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nes8 the attainment of knowledge by infants : and clair- 
voyance should be considered aomewhat in the same 
light. Then, again, long habit has taught us to trust in 
the report of the eyes ; — and for the same reason, we 
SEEM to underttand that report : while, on the other 
hand, though we admit the facts, they do so manifestly 
transcend our present understanding, that although not 
more inexplicable than ordinary sight, sixty years after 
the creation, now seem to be so, on account of the dif- 
ference of associated circumstances. 

With this apology, we can only state the fact, — that 
somnambulists do distinguish with their eyex closed the 
objects placed before them ; they have told the number and 
the colour of cards without touching them, and the hour 
marked on a watch : they have read some lines of books 
opened by mere chance, and distinguished through 
opaque substances, many other things invisible to the 
ordinary methods of sight : these facts are incontestable. 
Analogous facts exist in natnire ; but it is curious that 
in both these cases, somnambulists seem to use their 
eyes, however closed, in order to see : — that is, that the 
muscles of the eye seem to direct it towards the object of 
' sight. Is this dependent upon the long- established 
" habil, by which we know such direction would take place 
' as an involuntary act ; — or is it really a matter of neces- 
tity ? If it be the laiter, how is this to be reconciled 
' with the opinion we have previously given, that the som- 
nambulist is guided by the mind of his magnetiser; — 
I 1- that he knows and executes that which passes in his 
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mind, even though no word htta escaped Aim ; — and al- 
though he himxr/f is scarcely conscious of thought, — 
much loss of willi" Firmly helieving, that the cerebral - 
act of the magme/isi-r hao n corresponding cerebral moW^H 
ment in the magi/ietined, or that it is at lea.st parti cipato^^^^' 
—we do thoroughly abandon the fiece»»ily for this appli- 
cation of the eye of the somnambulist, which appears 
wholly useless so long as it is perfectly closed : — and we 
do believe that such action is solely dependent upon the 
associated habits of ordinary vision. 

With regfird to the supposed knowledge of languages, 
much has been said and written on the subject, and much 
that is untrue ; for it will he found, that all that h true, 
resolves itself into the rationale of the above-mentioned 
processes. Thug, for instance, during somnambuliBm, 
the knowledge of no new language is acquired ; the indi- 
vidual does not tww upeak and comprehend in a lao- 
gnage which he liad not previously known. It is quite 
possible, that lie may utter sounds in a language which 
be had never studied, and does not now understand. In 
point of fact, the magnetised individual does not under- 
stand a question pnt to him, in a language of which he 
was previously ignorant, — if the person puttintj tlie ques- 
tion does not himself understand avd think of the mean- 
ing : a proof that this phenomenon is merely an exten- 
sion of the perception of the thoughts o/'the magnetiser, 
— and not an intuitive acquaintance with tlie words 
which he articulated; these latter possessing no value, 
except as they are understood and thought of by the in- 
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dividual who prououncea them. In all this there is no- 
thing miraculous, — do preteasion to a revelation, or to 
a gift of tongues. 

One word more on this very singular faculty, with 
which only a small number of somnambulists are endued, 
—that of penetrating into the thoughts of those persons 
with whom they are en rapport, before those thoughts 
shall have assumed a sensible form, or be clothed in lan- 
guage at all, — the proof of this is to be found, in that 
they see, think, feel, act, under the influence, and iso- 
chronoualy with the brain of the mngnetiser; — or with 
the brain of those others, with whom tbey have been first 
placed in relationship, by an immediate and direct pro- 
cess : — tliis preliminary is indispensable. 

And tAen, they know what passes at a distance from 
them, and recognize persona and plaoea, whom and 
which, they have never seen ; — but o>i/i/, through the 
organs of those with whom thej are en rapport, and who 
are themselves acquainted with such persons and places. 

The somnambulist also partakes the ideas of his mni/- 
netiser, so that in hia answers, you obtain a transcript of 
the mind of the lattor, rather than of the former. This 
has been shown in a most marked manner by individuals 
who have been Buccessively magnetised by very different 
characters ; — in either case, the tinge of thought, and 
reasoning, and conduct, has aesumed the prevailing hoe 
of the magnetiser. 

This is further shown by the fact, that the magnetiser 
may bo pre-occupied with one thought, — and yet may act 

some way, independent of such pre- occupation ; and 
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then it is always the thouijht, and not the act, vhich b 
followed by the aomnambulist. 

ll is a curious ftict, that the ignorant and illiterate, 
generally attain the highest degree of lucidity, rather 
than the more talented, and the better infonned. And 
yet this is only curious for want of investigation : for il 
is obvifiua that the unliroken. maiden -ground, which has 
Dot bei-n pre-occupied and tilled, and stimulated into 
previous activity, must be much more alive to improssion 
— much more likely to reach at once this state of exalted 
sensibility, than if it had been previously sophisticated 
by commerce with the world and its intricacies, and ex- 
cited to great intellectual action, and driven away &om 
the simplicity of truth. 

We employ this tonn in its large moral sense, and by 
no means wish to claim freedom from error as an attri- 
bute of somnambulism. On tlie contrary, we hold the 
somnambulist to be very liable to error, — apparently from 
slight causes : and this because we believe the faculty 
when existing, to be very easiltf disturbed, in proportion 
to the exaltation, and attenuated condition of the machi- 
nery employed. We always find iu physics, that the 
roost delicate iuatrument, the most nicely and accurately 
groduated to a particular end, is the most easily dis- 
turbed, and the most liable to error in consequence :— 
so also, the brain of the highest order of manifestation, 
is the most susceptible of morbid action, — tlie feeblest, 
the most liable to irritation and perversion. 

Thus, natural magnetism, when confined to the relief 
or cure of disease, is, if properly directed, always moi 
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or less useful ; — bat we cannot thus calculate upon sjii- 
ritual magnetisnt, in which the somnambulist is encou- 
raged to wander into airy and imaginative regions; — 
which forgets its primary object; — becomes rather a 
pursuit of curiosity, — and is employed for the production 
of extraordinary phenomena, rather than ef benevolent, 
and health-giving agency. And thus it is, especially 
after the brain has been much excited, aad the somnam- 
bulist has related, what he has put forth as prophecies, — 
or has told what has happened in the upper or the lower 
world, or in any supposed intermediate state, or in the 
moon, that he has clean swerved (torn truth; and has 
related simply the creations of his own brBJn — the visions 
of his own fancy — the nightncares of his wayward, ex- 
cited, and uncontrolled imagination ; — and all this has 
arisen from illusion and self-deception — not from any 
design to deceive others, or to participate in that jug- 
glery, which we know has sometimes been carried on, by 
wicked and designing individuals. 

It ia manifest, that errors of this kind might arise from 
the somnambulist not detecting tlie designs of the un- 

I principled mugnetiser, — thus becoming the dupe of the 
wicked, and not himself participating in the dupery: — 
and that because, being under the will of his magnetiser, 
he yields bis own will and thoughts to the directing as- 
cendancy of him who thus controls (within certain limits) 
the eotire moral and intellectual being of the individual 
thus placed under bis motive influence : — provided al- 
ways, that such influence does not infringe upon his 
religious principles, — upon his previously acquired know- 
o Ti 
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ledgQ of right And wrong. — upon the deoencoes tnd 
proprieties of society — or upon any of the grectt e«ta- 
bliabed principles of conduct. 

And we eay this ndviaedly : for magnetic sleep* 
waking is a Tiac in man's moral natnre, not a degra- 
dation: — Bep(irat<»d from the usual action of the senses, 
the mind Beema to have obtained juster notions, — to have 
possessed a new sense of spiritual things, and ft more 
sensitive apprehension of evil ; — to be lifted up nearer 
to the fountain of all good, and all knowUdge, and ail 
truth ; to possess an augmented and intnilive horror of 
falsehood — to be more nverse fi-om folly and vulgarity, — 
and to have a quicker perception of refined taste, and 
delicacy of thought and feeling, than it before possessed. 
.- We admit, however, that this miist in a measure depend 
upon the character of the magnetiser, 

In speaking of the moral jToperlies of somnambulists, 
it must always be with reference to their original cha- 
racters :— there is no conversion of original tendencies, — 
there is no engrafting of new character, hut a develop- 
ment and exaltation of the former condition ; so that 
making allowance for original differenoea, the somnam- 
bulists acquire more delicacy of conscience, — greater ac- 
curacy of foresigtu — more tact at discovering intended 
evil — and ftirther, obtain a greater supply of the means, 
and of the power of resistance. 

As the contrary has been asserted by the opponents of 
magnetism, it is necessary distinctly and unequivocally 
to state, that during the condition of somnamhulism, the 
love of order will become more accurate and prononc6e'i 
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-^the interior feelings will be more lively ; — the d 
ment of intelligence will be more acute and profound, iti 
proportion as the mind is detached from earthly interests 
and passions, and aa it is consequently more euhghtened. 
This exaltation of mental phenomena, does not apply to 
those things, wliicli have been revealed to man, or in 
which he has been instructed: — on these subjects, we 
meet upon the same ground, — and if there he an attempt 
to make them reason upon mysteries, their imagination 
will be excited, and they will be led into all kinds of 
error. We shall no longer possess the instinctive per- 
ceptiotui of an unsophisticated hrain, under the peculiar 
circumstances of clairvoyance, but we shall obtain as a 
Bubstituto for these perceptions, the prejudices of infancy, 
surrounded hy the clouds of imagination, — or some hy- 
pothetical glimpses at truth: — in fact, an ideal world. 
in which reality and illusion will blend an inextricable 
confusion, — a confusion which can no longer be disen- 
tangled, but by the aid of reason and experience ; for 
even admitting that the somnambulist could «ee in this 
ideal world, things hidden from ordinary perception, he 
could no more communicate those things, than be could 
convey light to the born blind, or give him ideas with 
regard to the phenomena of vision. 

I Now granting the facts which have been alleged, {and 
it is impossible to deny tliem,) it follows, that some 
change in the normal conditions of the constitution is 
produced hy magnetism. We have not professed to de- 
fine wherein that change consists ; we do not attempt an 
rxplanation of its phenomena ; — we only contend for iis 
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existence, — and for its baving l>eeD produued by mag- 
netic processes. But if so, it follows that it is impos- 
sible to deuy, that niagneUBm does produce nume action ; 
and this admitted, it is absurd, and most unphilosopbioal. 
to condade a priori, l/ral KucA ar/ioit nvrer can be we- 
fill. For if »n action te produced, and we know not the 
tenna of tbat action, how can wc ever reason upon it, 
that it cannot hn hmJ'uI / How can wo even attempt to 
deny that it may be of ihe very hiiflwHt utility ? How 
shall we say that the system shall not be invigorated by 
its direct agency? How deny, tbat the repose to the 
brain and nervous system, ensured by the magnetic 
sleep, shall not arrest the downward wear and tear of that 
system, and give it precisely that degree of harmony, 
and energy, and vitality which it requires 1 

Moreover, as there is no jifteitomenon in nature, which, 
in order to its production, does not require a particular 
concurrence of ciroumstances, without which it dues not 
and cannot take j)lace, — so also with regard to niagae- 
tism, we cannot expect its effects, except under favour- 
able circumstances ; — and these circumstances not having 
been thoroughly investigated and known, we can neither 
deny nor affirm, that such and such apparent effects are 
necessary and undeniable consequences. 

There are, however, certain incontestable results of 
simple magnetic action, — losing sight for a moment of 
all which are doubtful or wonderful ; and these are to 
accelerate tlte languid circulation, — to augment the 
warmth, — and to give to vital power a greater degree uf 
activity. Surely these results would be amply sufficimtj 
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to aacount for Its beneficial infiuence in that large class 
of diseases, in which prevails a deficiency of vital power. 
And to these we must add the relief of pain — the sooth- 
ing neivous irritability — and the benefits arising from 
aleep. 

The mode of eommunicating this energy (the fact is 
indisputable) has not been decided : and we are ready 
to give up our own ideas, as soon as a better explanation 
oan be given. We are fully sensible, ay, perhaps mor- 
bidly alive to the pain inflicted by ridicule: — but we do 
console ourselves with the reflection, that many a person 
has been laughed at, who has ultimately proved the bene- 
factor of his race: — we cannot help reflecting, that they 
who scornfully deride our position, have no better expla- 
nation to offer, — and no reason to give for their derision, 
but that the thing is absurd, because inconsistent with 
their previous knowledge and prejudices ! ! And such is 
the force of the association of ideas, that we cannot help 
being reminded, of the later Greek p?tysicians, who ior 
four hundred years, paid no attention to the small-pox, 
because lliey could find no description of it in the im- 

I mortal works of Galen : — there was the fad — but it was 
not worthy of notice, because it had not been previously 
mentioned by tlieir oracle ! Admirable reasoning truly ' 
The dependence of magnetism on nervous influence is 
undoubted : the similarity of nervous with electrical and 
galvanic agency is incontestable : — the power of develop 
ing the former by friction, and the latter by metallic com- 
binations under favourable circumstances ;— and of com- 
municating both the one and the other, unseen, un- 
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known, to other inaDimate bodies, — and of producing 
the most extraordinary effects tbroagh tbeir a^Dcy: — 
the power of receiving' ihe inipreseion of boili, lias been 
folt by most persons : the fact that this power haa been 
communicated to the dead, and that by it articulation 
haa been produced, — that the face has been distorted by 
rage, — the hand clenched in pugnacious action, — or the 
leg project^'d in defiance : — and etiU more recently, tlie 
detection of enert/ia, as distinct irom light and heat, and 
the power of its communication, do all prove that invi- 
sible and analogous agents are transmissible, — thai 
these are as subtle, perhaps as powerful as the nervous 
influence ; and why then are we to (Icriili- the communi- 
cation of nervous energy ? 

But onr opponents, driven from this stronghold, eay, 
it is not tlie (Communication of nervous energy which Lhey 
deny, and which they well know is communicated to dif- 
ferent parts of his own body, by every individual, at 
different times, and under varying circumstances ; but 
the communication of the exuberant life of one in#vi- 
dual to supply the deficient Ufe of another. Now, he 
must be a bold casuist, who will in the present state of 
our knowledge, attempt to separate animal life from its 
first and inalienable phenomenon, tiefvout energy; we 
profess not to say, that they are identical : — but this we 
do say, that he wJio communicates nervous energy, will 
communicate life, — and that if the power to give the one 
be accorded, the power to communicate the other cannot 
be withheld. And if it were, the contention becomes a 
-mere war of words ; because we shall be satisfied by say- 
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ing, that snch an amoitnt of nervous energy is communi- 
Cftted, as to produce the effects required: and thus the 
qoestion is set at rest, by stopping short, at one of the 
first phenomena of life, upon which nil the otiiers are 
dependent, and without the continuance of which, life is 
immediiitely extinct. 

There is not then any thing so superlatively ridicnlons 
in this idea of the transplantation of life, especially since 
it has been explained as above j and since, as it has been 
remarked by the Ju/iidoits Hetkcr, " it is a funilamental 
"principle of aU life, that it propagates itself in conge- 
" nial soils." 

As we are drawing towards the conclusion of what we 
have to remark on the snbjeot of somnambulism, and 
before mentioning a cnse which has faJlen under our no- 
tice, we think it right to introduce the observations of 
Georgel on his own patients : and we do so the rather, 
because Georget had denied, and derided the phenome- 
non in hia earlier days; but like other «■/«■ men, had 
been convinced by examination ; — and like other good 
men, bad had the honesty to avow his newly -obtained 
convictions, — although the extent to which those con- 
victions had operated a change in liis moral and intellec- 
^^ tnal character, was not fully known till after bis de- 
^K DPflse. 

^^B Georget found that his somnambulists became insen- 
^^B eible to the loudest noises, yet heard the lowest whisper 
^^B of those with whom ihey were en rapport; — that they 
^^B sympathised with the stale of health of such indi- 
^^B Tiduals ; that tbey described their own maladies acca- 
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rately, — especially in one cnse of inflammation of the 
liings, in whicli the patient (unlearned in anatomy) 
gave a pretty accurate description of tliose organs — of 
the lieart and ila vesaels — and of ibe pericardium — not 
of course in anatomioaJ terms — but in language such as 
a common iiiteUigent observer would employ, — and of all 
which information she was perfectly ignorant under com- 
tnoH circumstances, that is, when not in the magnetic 
state ; that they became subject to the will of their mag- 
netiser — not however to the extinction of their own li- 
berty of action, and power of opposition, and of choice ; 
— that the memory of what bad occurred in previous 
states of somnambulism was most accurate, though it had 
been totally ohUterated in the waking state : — that the 
remedies they preaoribfld were such as they were ordina- 
rily aequninted with ; — that they possessed a distinct fore- 
sight of physiological and pathological &c\a of the eco- 
nomy, which were to happen at a longer or a shorter in- 
terval ;— that some sang well, who could not sing when 
awake ; that in others the muscles became cataleptic ; — 
that in order to the success of these phenomena, the 
attention of the magnetiser must be seriously given to 
the subjei^t before him, — and that every approach to levity, 
was as fatal to the regular production of the pheno- 
meiift, as a damp atmosphere to the success of electrical 
experiments; that the influence of the magnetic sleep in 
diminishing or superseding attacks of hysteria and epi- 
lepsy was great ; — and in conclusion, M. Georget appeals 
/rom all reasomtiffs to these and similar facts ; and 
while admitting that some may be dupes, and others 
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rogues, contends notwithstanding for the reality of the 
phenomena, — not attempting to explain them any more 
than the phenomena of electricity and galvanism, pro- 
dticed by placing certain substances en rapport with 
each other, — hut inferring that if such may be the caae 
in these departments of natural philosophy, (and insisting 
that it is the case,) that a fortiori much more may it he 
from two nervous systems so placed en rapport, and pro- 
ducing such a change in the ordinary mode of existence 
of these systems, as shall lead, and does lead, to the most 
astounding consequences, and not the less so, because 
they are inexplicable. 

There are a few cautions to be observed in conducting 
magnetic processes, which oug^ht perhaps to be intro- 
duced in this place. In the changed state of tlie organ and 
fimction, which exists in somnambulism, and particularly 
in the manner of receiving and transmitting sensation ; 
— and in the highly exalted state of the nervous sensi- 
bility, it is necessary to guard against unwiuily augmenting 
that exaltation, because it is the extremity of the career 
which Nature has traced out for herself, and urithin the 
limits of which, she is able to preserve the harmony of 
the faculties, and the supremEiey of reason, — and beyond 
it, there is a large field open to imagination, and having 
passed its boundary, illusion usurps the place of truth. 

a. Never therefore attempt to produce somnambulism 
as such, but let it come naturally and unsolicited, in 
Older to derive benefit Iroai its phenomena, 

h. Have but one intention, — form but one wish — 
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thitt of facilitntmg the cure of your patient, and of alloir- 
ing Naturn to employ ftdvautageously to Itorself, that 
superubundaDce of power, whicb bIio has in her bounty 
allotted to you. 

c. Ni-i-er pennit to yourself any exercise of curiosity 
— any experiment to prove the lucidity of your somnam- 
buHst ; »peak only of liis own disordere, — and fix his 
attention on the means to be employed for liis relief. 
His eure is your essential object, — your principal aim ; 
never lose eigbt of it frn- one moment. In doing this, it 
is quite possible to blend moral with physical agency, 
and to convey lessons of tlie utmost importance, without 
deviating from the strictness of the above rule, viz. that 
of simply reUenng physical and moral evil. 

It is very desirable that tlio magnetiser should be alone 
with his patient, — and where this would be indecoroua, 
or might occasion the nppcarance, or even the possible 
mt^picion of eril, with only one witness — who is really 
interested in the welfare of the sufferer. When this 
caution has not been attj^uded to, the attention is apt to 
become distracted, — the power of relief proportionally 
diminished, and the treatment is less successful. There 
is, loo, a probable agency exerted upon the magnetised 
by the presence of indifferent persons, — arising from their 
great increase of sensibility, wliich makes them keenly 
alive to the influence of those who are around tliem : and 
this influence arises probably, not only from pliysical or 
magnetic emanations, tut also from the thoughts and 
feelings developed towards themselves. Itismanifest, that 
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in whatever way produced, this oKtraneous inHuence must 
be opposed to, and detract from, the simple, curative, 
straightforward agency of the magnetiser. 

If the state of somnambuhsoi continued beyond a certain 
moderate period ; — or if it were renewed spontaneously, 
without any repeated external agency, it would become a 
malady in itself; a snfficiont proof of the close afftnity, 
if not identity), of the natural and magnetic somnambu- 
hsm. 

From the insensibihty to pain of some patients during 
the state of somnambulism, it has been inferred, that 
surgical operations might be performed in this state, 
without occasioning the sense of pain, provided that the 
patient were susceptible of complete somnambulism. 
Doubtless this is true in some cases, and it has been 
acted upon, with perfect success, most unquestionably ; 
but it requires further experience, and inveatigiition, 
before it can be adopted and recommended as a general 
rule, because it may admit of question, whether the con- 
dition itself be not always the result of an overcharged 
brain : and then comes the question, whether this can be 
safely employed upon a large sca.le ; — whether it can be 
employed with impunity in a brain predisposed to conges- 
tion ; and whether, on the contrary, the brain itself or its 
remote dependencies in interior organic hfe, may not 
suffer from this partial over-excitemeut. Admitting the 
full force of this caution, the only inference to be drawn, 
is that it is not universally applicable, and that it be- 
hoves us to investigate and distinguish between cases in 
which it may be advantageously employed, and those in 
which it will be better omitted altogether. 
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In the employment of ma^eUBm. and in the tUreotibn 
of Bomnambulism, it is indispensable to keep in mind, 
a foregoing axiom — that one end only, is to be sought 
after nnd obtained, viz., to render service to the siek, in- 
Tolving as this does the most entire self-denial — complete 
abstraction from all personal consideradons — and freedom 
firom all personal vanity, and curiosity ; in fact, to merge 
self altogether in this office of pure beneficence. It is 
confessed that this is the beau id6al of a character not 
very easily obtdnetl ; for where selfishnesa so largely 
predominates, as it does in the human breast, it is dif- 
ficult to find the individual, where the simple love of doing 
good, shall be the sok, and at the same time sufficient 
motive for unretiuited exertion. 

Somnambulists sometimes foresee malady which shall 
hereafter happen to themselves, — and will indicate the 
precautions necessary to avert .such malady, as well as 
the remedies best suited to remove it ; — this loo has oc- 
curred within the range of my own knowledge ; — they 
see also the moral state of those with whom they are en 
rapport: — they pen eEr ate their meet secret thoughts, and 
give counsel accordingly. But these instances are very 
rare ,- and even they who have given evidence of sarpri- 
sing lucidity, do not retain it for ever, and do not equally 
possess it at every hour, nor with respect to all objectt. 
Thus they will see things, which no man in this world 
can see by his ordinary senses ; and on the contrary, they 
do not perhaps see, -what a medicd man would discover 
at first sight. Nor is tliis wonderful: they cannot be 
expected to see, what is beyond their sphere of vision ; 
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and even allowiog that it sliall be within that apltere, 
there are aptitudes to the vision of the somnambulist, 
and of the medical man, which cannot be common to 
each — and therefore both the one and the other are oc- 
cupied with their respective associations. So is it wiih any 
ordinary men, and any ordinary landscape : — the attention 
of one is arrested by its general beauty, — of anotlier by 
some particular point of beauty, — of a third by its general 
fertility, — of a fourth by its floral productions, — of a fifth 
by iia water, — of a sixth by its habitations, &c. : — it is 
therefore only an ordinary law of nature, by which the 
somnambulist perceives this, and overlooks that. The 
inference is this : be contented with their knowledge such 
as it is ; — let them not wander into regions of fancy, 
religion, or politics ; be it ours to guard the approaches 
to the former by the sentinel of reason,— to guide our 
way through the mazes of the latter, by obedience to 
the laws, and unlimited beneficence to man ; — and as 
for the second, be it ours devoutly to believe all which 
God has revealed to us, and to repress the indiscreet 
cariosity of seeking after a greater amount of wisdom, 
than that which is written for our instruction. 

In reviewing the foregoing histoiy of the somnambulist, 
we find, that he sees and hears those only with whom he 
I en rapport : — that he perceives only that which he 
h'J^ks at, — and looks only at that to which his attention 
B directed : — 
He submits to the will of his magnetiser so long as 
r Buch submission does not injure himself, — does not 
rinterfere with his ideas of right and wrong, — of justice 
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and truth, — ofbeDevolenco to idbd, or of obedience to (Jm 
Sjnjt^sty of Hottven; — 

He perceives the interior of bis own body, — but gene- 
tally observe those parts only, which are in a state of 
morbid notion, or intimately connected vith other part« 
which are so : 

He has pre-Bensnti ons, which, however, are limited in 
their extent, and under many circumstances may prove 



He speaks with extraordinary facility and command 
of langiinge from the excitement of the brain ; — thus if 
accustomed only to a provincial patois, he will speak 
elegantly and gramninticnlly. because he will recall the 
language which he has thus heard spoken, and will ap- 
propriate it, as better suited to the exalted state of Mb 
faculties : hut undoubtedly he will never speak a language 
which he has not previously heard and understood : — 

He has generally a good deal of ranili/, and the in- 
fluence of this frailty, as naturally arising from his own 
exalted conceptions, should he guarded against : — 

He has all the faciihteB of the waking man ; but these 
faculties are of freer exercise, greater extent, and greater 
delicacy ; and precisely in proportion to their wider range, 
and attenuated senaihihty, are they more easily led astray, 
if once the somnambulist oversteps the limits which ought 
to place a boundary to the subject for his opinions and 
his judgments, and which ought to make us distrust both 
the former and the latter, as often as they overstep things 
which relate to himself, and which are consequently dis- 
tinctly within the sphere of his mental vision. 
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It has been objected that the phenomena of s 
buliain are not always Uie same. Granted : but they are 
always of a similar character, and may ultimately be 
classed tog'ether. And, ia it any reason against the ordi- 
nary plienomena of spring, and summer, and autumn, and 
winter, that they are not always the same ? — in fact, that 
they almost invariably differ in every succeeding year? Or 
is the decliimlion of the needle denied, because it is liable 
to variation, and because we know neither the cause which 
produces, nor the laws which regulate such variation ? 

With regard to the ranity of somnambulists, which has 
been adverted to above, — if too much reliance is appa- 
rently placed upon their reports ; — j/tliey are asked diffi- 
oult questions, and their answers seem to produce wonder, 
on account of their correctness, and perspicuity, they are 
too apt to be invaded by the desire of astonishing, — and 
then, abandoning themselves to imagiQation^ to give 
utWnmce to all sorts of groundless reveries. 

This is an unquestioned evil, and perhaps scarcely 
to be compensated by any good which has arisen from 
somnambulism :^for had its phenomena remained un- 
known, and men, persuaded of their power to do good, 
had practised magnetism, with the simple exclusive de- 
sire of curing the sick, and not of producing extraordi- 
nary phenomena, no evil would have arisen from their 
ignorance or unbelief of these higher manitestations : — 
on the contrary, they would have succeeded equally in 
succouring the wretched, and relieving disease, by con- 
tinuing to magnetise with patience, attention, and bene- 
volence. 
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Ao otgectjon is hero etarted, thnt the phenomena of 
Bomnambulism teod to support exlravagiuit bypotheses, 
and are thomselves supported by such hypotheses. 

It is indeed allowed, that these pbenomeaa liave been 
associated with all sorts of opinions, by those who pre- 
vioutly held nuch opinions; just in the same way, as 
physical facts upon which all the world are agreed, have 
been employed to support the most absurd systems, and 
have been attempted to be explained by those systems. 

Again, it is objected that somnambulists have uttered 
the most absurd extravagances. Admitting that they 
have done so ; — that their state renders them peculiarly 
susceptible ; — and that if they are wantonly transported 
by their mngnetiser into a train of illusions, their exalted 
imaginations lead them into all kinds of baseless reve- 
ries ; yet those who have been left to their own natural 
resources, and still iiirther, who have not been induced 
to wander from these truths, have always shown mnch 
good sense, intelligence, and reason. 

Again, it is said that somnambulists, directed by illu- 
mitiati, have sustained the theories oitfteir magnetisers, — 
have formed predictions, — seen spirits, — been transported 
into other worlds. &c., &c. .- and that such eztrava- 
gances show them to be either dupes or impostors. 

We reply, that imposture of this kind, is far more rare 
than might have been expected — but errors and illusions 
are not uncommon. If the question were to prove the 
trulh of the visions of somnambulists, doubtless any 
manifest errors would invaliditate that truth : but this 
is a point which does not admit of doubt, — the real que 
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fion "being to determine, whether there be not, produced 
%f magnetism, a state which differs from the natural 
condition, — and which is aomefimen met with, as sponta- 
neously arising in the course of oiher maladies. Now 
it is fully tidmitted as above, that some somoambulists 
may be thrown into such a state of exaltation, as to utter 
"any extravagance almost maniacal i — in fact, for the time 
Being, they are maiiiacs, who relate the dreams of deh 
rium and insanity, with an easy, and brilhant enuucia- 
tion. 

Dr. Wurtz states, that he could find in Strasburgh, 
many well-known examples, in which somnambulists had 
been grievously wrong in their predictions, — -had been 
singularly contradictory in t/teir opinions, — and had 
sometimes directed in the treatment of malady, obciously 
hurtful remedies. But what does all this prove beyond 
the imperfection, which necessarily attaches to every 
thing human : and shows only that the predictions of 
somnambulists are liable to error, — that is, that they are 
not inspired, and that they are likely to be controlled by 
circumstances:— that in these respects they resemble the 
best judgments of the wisest physicians: — and that their 
senses and their reasoning powers however exalted are 
still limited — their knowledge still bounded by the cir- 
cumstances of mortality. 

The error consists in those who have absurdly attri- 
buted, supernatural powers to the attributes of the som- 
nambulists, — whereas they are but men—onii. in plain 
truth, their ideas do not appear justly to go beyond the 
^_ boundaries of natural objects: thev only are absurd, er- ^_ 
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Toneouf, dupes, wlio look for such knowledge. Thns 
somnnmbulists epeak the latii/uage they have heard in 
their waking utale : and they have the Bame order of 
sensations, — but they have fewer combinatiooB, in pro- 
portion to their more Limited range of acqiiiri'd ideas. 

Taking up this position, it follows, that the OJilg ques- 
tionR asked of the patient in somnambulism, should be 
such as rotate to his oicn health, or to tlje health of 
others with whom he is en rapport, — or generally, that 
which forwards the welfare of humanity: — it is useless, 
and rash, and dishonest, and unphilosophical, and un- 
christian, to ask after the events of dim futurity, — or as 
to the lot of otliers in a different state of existence. 
Doubtless, the somnambulist may judge better of the 
future, from the experienoe of the past ; he may possibly 
perceive the natural course of events, — but he must ever 
remain ignorant of tlie Jirst cause which controls this 
natural course, — and of the agency exerted upon secon- 
dary causes by the arrangements of Proiideiice. 

That which is called the crisis of aomnambulista — the 
period of llieir greatest exaltation, always possesses its 
analogous condition in the natural disposition of the 
mind or soul which experiences it, — in the character and 
the mode of thought and action ; — in the extent and 
variety of knowledge, — and in the original stock of ideas, 
— all of which constantly influence the amouut of appa- 
rent knowledge, which is really always in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of intellectual light possessed during 
the waking hours : — as, for instance, he who has no pre- 
vious ideas of religion, will not have acquired them i 
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somnambulism, and will not therefore manifest any eueh 
ideas, as if they were, or could be, the offspring of innpira- 
Hon. 

With regard to the insjiiratian of the Holy Spirit, to 
which some ultra-zealoua defenders of magnetism have 
attributed the visions of somnambulism, we must say 
that nothing but ignorance, or & near approach to idiocy, 
could ever have found a parallel between the two. We 
are free to admit, that some weak-minded somnambulist, 
may have really mistaken for revelaiion, thai which his 
own mind iias discovered, or felt, or perceived : — and 
that the creations of the brain have been invested with 
such a dreamy reality, as to impose tliemselves as truths 
upon the individual so exalted. We doubt not, but that 
the imperfect knowledge which the somnambulist has 
possessed of liis own mind, — and perhaps the prejudices 
of education, — and certainly, the absence of the power 
of comparison of certain conditions, with certain others, 
during the state of magnetic sleep ; — and finally, the 
want of this habit, and of the power of controlhng the 
imagination, has led to the persuasion in his own mind, 
and to his own assurances towards others, that his base- 
less visions were actual and veritable rerelafiuns. Is 
there any thing extraordinary in this assumption? Has 
it not been common in every age, as the product of en- 
thusiasm, and of a heated imagination ? But have we 
doubted the truth of the Clnistian revelation, because of 
) pseudo-communings with the Almighty? Have 
we nut always attributed them justly to disordered 
Ijl^n? And ought we not in justice, so to attribute 
P S 
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lliese vaDdcrings in llie somQaiubuliet, and not 
[lUgn iho Irullis of magnetism on accouut of the 
miJ follies of some of its votariea ? 

AbaDdoaiDg, ihorefore, ail tlieso subdetios, — all theae 
abeurd and eupematural proteasions, lei only simple and 
riglit-ininded persons fearlessly wish to do good; let 
tliL'm hnvo an unshaken will to effect il ; let tlieio employ 
soniuambulism for the only object for which Providence 
lins designed it — viz., the relief of malady ; let them re- 
presf; their own curiosity ; let them dismiss tlie spirit of 
proselytism, — and strenuously oppose the mania of ex- 
periment: — and, on the contrary, let the principles of 
benevolence and of a compassionate charity towards 
others — and of n well-grounded confidence in their own 
powers as directed for tho good of man — as given by the 
Almighty, and consecrated to his service, be the sole 
motives of their conduct, — and tliey will have nothing to 
fear. 

True, indeed, that many of the recorded phenomena of 
somnambulism are rare — not frequently seen, and oflen 
imperfect. Yet they ought not on this account to 
rejected : the majority of them are real, though they have 
often been iittributed to collusion, or to chimerical ori| 
— aod although erroneous consequences have been 
rived from them. Hence, we do not infer the legitimate 
rejection of the facts, — but the necessary caution to dis- 
tinguish the facts themselves, from the colouring with 
which they have been invested by enthusiastic or ■ 
lous narrators. 

Even with somnambulists themselves, it requires 
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attention and wisdom to discern aceurately in their re- 
ports, between tliat which originates from the exaltation 
of their senses, — from their nervous susceptibility, — from 
the influence of previously acquired aasociatioas,— and 
from the errors of their imagination ; — from the manifes- 
tations and development of that real faculty, whose exis- 
tence cannot be doubted by the dispassionate inquirer, — 
and whoso phouomena are entirely different from any 
which we possess in our usual condition of being. 

I do not feel that I should be quite doing justice to 

my readers, if I did not present them with a sketch of 

^ my own observations on the subject of the foregoing 

chapter, on a clairvoyant somnambulist, for which I am 

\ to her master, Mr. Poulton, of tho Alton paper 

mills, whose kindness on these occasions I beg particularly 



The power of clairvoyance in this girl, was discovered 
accidenlally ; and I shall narrate only that which took 
place at the two private stances which were arranged for 
myself and my family only ; — honestly avowing that 
there were occasional failures, sufficient to prove the 
imperfection of the faculty, or of the iudividual who 



The whole demeanour of the girl, was sufficient to 

prove to any unprejudiced person that she was not acting a 

part, which she had got iip ; the approach of sleep — the 

, quivering of the eye — the immediately altered counten- 

I ance — the changed manner — the entirely new e.rpression 

! of the voice — and the altered tone, were inimitably ex- 
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prMtice of that cbaaged Btato of being which she had 
UDilurgone. The individual who doubted thcsif^ ihiogB 
hi^inif preufnl, must be the one, over the sanity or. 
honesty of whose mental mnnifestutions, doubt must ort^a 
gioftte. As to any idea «f culluaion between the gentle* I 
man wlio magnetised, and the poor girl, this is so itf'-l 
U-rli/ abmird, that we should not have ventured to have \ 
placed ft manifesto of his integrity upon paper, for ^xifm 
other Bubject than that of magnetism — in wiuch it is t! 
common weapon of opponents, who eannot lieny the facta 
to impngn the honesty of the parties. 

The first circumstance which especially fixed my atten- 
tion, was the extreme ease with which any limb could be 
placed iu a atoto of cataleptic rigidity. A single passt 
or at the most two or three passes, sufficed to render tb» * 
muscles perfectly rigid, and in tliat condition, she sup* I 
ported ft chair ftnd other heavy weights, on the extremi* ^ 
ties of the extended limbs, and on trial, it was found ^ 
impossible to bend them. All the other limbs, not sabt 
jected to this magnetic agency, coulJ be moved in i 
ordinary manner ; and one or two counter-passes, whiol 
it was impossible for her to have distinguished by any 
ordinary sense, were sufBcient to dtaaipate this rigidity, 
and restore the limb so catalepsed to its normal condi- 
tion. 

^Vhen left to herself during her mesmerised state, ^wl 
immediately rose from her chair, and followed all tM 
movements of her magaetiser with ludicrous accui 
pursuing his footsteps around the room at a little d 
tanee, standing the same length of time wherever h 
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stood, and making a. variety of gyiationa according to the 
devious course which he had purposely adopted. 

During these perambulations, whenever she passed the 
spot, in which any one of the spectators was seated, she 
shuddered, and withdrew herself aa far as possible from 
l/ieir contact: — and if a silk handkerchief were dropped 
in her path, she became immoveable, and declared she saw 
a Jire, which she could not pass. The colour of the 
handkerchief was unimportant ; and the person who 
dropped it was equally unimportant; — these were tested 
by different individuals dropping a handkercliief, as if by 
accident, and out of the sphere, of any ordinary vision. 

The following was perhaps one of the most curious 
instances of hor following the movements of her mag- 
netiser. During the progress of some other experiment, 
one of the usutd domestics came to the parlour door, with 
a message to her master, who left his patient for the pur- 
pose of speaking to her, and having received from her 
somo money and a parcel, threw the one, and placed the 
other on the table. On returning to the mesmerised girl, 
she instantly rose — walked to tLe door — opened it, — mut- 
tered as if speaking to some one, — and then appearing to 
receive something into her hand, walked to the table, 
and exactly imitated the motions of throwiiiff and plac- 
ing something upon that table. 

At another time, she followed the mesmeriser up stairs, 
and altered her manner of walking, or rather running, 
precisely as he did his — that is, according to its rapidity 
— or taking two steps at a time instead of one, &c. : duiing 
all this time her eyes being most perfectljf closed, and 
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the cye-Insbes rHtrc-croinieii. On hia making a &sm 
possoH over one step, sLe paused, and declared that she 
could go no fartber. In this way, her progress was several 
times arrestod : and till the uuporceived Impedimeiit was 
rumoved by counter- passes, the strongest man of the party 
found it impossiblu to lift her from the floor. 

In a similar manner, but during her waking state, hot A 
hand, in its progress along a table, became arrested anil ' 
fixed upon a part, where the magnetiser had, unseen, un- 
known to her, previously placed his hand ; — and then 
any efl"ort to move it, evidently caused her so much pain, 
that it could not have been forced away, without se^ 
suffering, and much violence. 

Different objects being held behind her head, while b 
eyes remained firmly closed, she named each object ooc^ 
rectly. On one of these occasions, a gentleman of thej 
party, quietly removed a flower from the hai 
magnetiser, and substituted his penknife, on which i 
immediately exclaimed, "That is not the floicer, tha€$^ 
tlie gentleman's knife." If any doubt could have arisen 
as to her being actually asleep during the course of these 
experiments, which from her manner, her mode of breath- 
ing, andmany other sUghtbutunmistakeahle signs wasreaUs 
impossible, it would have been removed by our observin^J 
on gently raising the eye-lid, the pupil was as in ordinary I 
states of unconsciousness, (and from a well known law,) [ 
turned upwards into the orbit, so as to be all but in- \ 
visible ; — the eye too was in a slightly convulsed, un- . 
settled, and evidently unnatural state. 

During hermagnetio state, she distinguished accuratelj^ 
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different substances whioh the magnetiser tasted, imagining 
herself to be eating and drinkiiig, and imitating all tlie 
movements of mastication and deglutition. 

Several persons of the party left the room, and de- 
posited small articles in their possession, on a table on the 
outside of that room, this being done without the possible 
knowledge of ownership, either to magnetiser or mag- 
netised. On these being brought into tho room, she 
delivered, after some hesitation, each article to its right 
owner. Two or three hands were held out to her to re- 
ceive each article, but she most pertinaciously refused 
to deliver any one, except to its rightful owner. On one 
occasion a lady's pencil-case was thus deposited. If she 
had refused to deliver it to a gentleman, it might have 
been said, she distinguished it to he a lady's by its size 
and lightness, and other characteristics. There were 
however two ladies in the room, and she most obstinately 
persisted in not giving up the pencil-case, except to the 
right lady. 

After tliese and other experiments had been repeatedly 
tried with different changes, and not always witJi success- 
fill results, because sometimes the somnambulist trould 
not do as she was requested, and would not try ; it was 
resolved to make an attempt to discover whether she had 
any knowledge of distant places: and it was proposed 
that she should he asked to go to Fumham, to my house, 
distant about nine miles, and a house which neither she 
nor her magnetiser had ever entered : indeed the poor 
girl had never been in the town of Famham. 
^_ The magnedser himself was thoroughly incredulous. 

L 
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OB to die possibility of «uch fitciiUy existing on the ptttt^ 
of magaetised persons, autl therefore did not enter into I 
this experimcRl vilh zeal, or even with expectation of'l 
suocess : ha was however^ persuadod to ask her n few 
(jueations. 

He began by asking her to take a drive witli liim, to 
whiiih abe assented with great pleasure, — ordered "George 
to put the ponies to," — mado motions as if getting up 
intii a carriage, and began pointing out different objeota 
wliich she said she saw upon the road : among others I 
she said there were tliree ducks on Bontly pond. This, 
of course, could not he verified, at that particular moment, 
but an hour before there certainly had been duokB, and 
three ducks, on this pond. In a short time, she announced 
herself as having arrived at the end of her journey, and 
desired her companion to help her out of the chaise, and 
knock at the door. She then said, it was opened, and 
she entered a wide passage with four doors in it ; — she 
was then told to walk along the passage — turn to the 
left, and enter a room, which was my library. With ■ 
tliese injunctions, she mentally comphed, and announcing 1 
that she was tliere, turned her head in dilfor^nt directions J 
as though examining the furniture. She then said there I 
wore two tables — one a round one ; and was then asked, 
if there was one window or more ? She turned her head 
round to that side of the room, and then said there were 
two — that they looked out into a garden where were trees, 
and beautiful flowers growing close to tlie windows ; — and 
with these she was so much dehghted, as to he difficultly 
persuaded to turn her attention to any thing I 
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On being asked if there were any pictures in tiie room, 
she replied three, wliich we at first considered as incorrect 
till we recollected that besides two large ones, there was 
a third very small one, over the mantel-piece. 

One of these pictures, she wos then desired to describe. 
and she immediately said, she saw a horse and cart, iiud 
also a rood and trees, at the same time turning her head 
in the direction of the wall on which it was suspended. 
Being asked if there was another, she again tiu'ned her 
head — stiid she saw one, and appeared in perfect extncies 
with the beauty of the frame, which actually is a very 
handsome gilt frame. She pronoimced the subject to be 
a portrait, but whether of a man or woman she could not 
tell ; it looked like a man, but was dressed like a woman. 
It was in fact a portrait of the Bishop of Winchester in 
his robes, as Prelate of the Order of the Garter. We 
were anxious she should be asked further ([uestiona : but 
as the magnetiser was as ignorant as herself of the con- 
temts of the room, it was not easy for him to know what 
to ask — and he appeared to wish to close this exliibition, 
and told her she must now return home, with which desire 
she very reluctantly complied. She again went thi-oug)i 
the events of her supposed journey, and on her arrival at 
home, the magnetiser proceeded to ask some other ques- 
tions, when she peremptorily declared that she would 
do nothing else, till she had talked of what she had seen, 
and she immediately began a recapitulation of all she had 
previously seen. 

It must ho mentioned, that all her statements were 
perfectly correct, and ber testimony the more uuimpeacli- 
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able as she had never been in the town in her life. On 
n finbsequoQt occoeion, while in the magnetic sleep, some 
months after the first stance, she was asked if she re- 
oollected her visit to Famhom, when she at oqoc related 
every particalar which she had previously noticed. Ab 
soon as she was awakened, she had no recollection of 
what had passed during tlic somnambutism, and says she 
hoe never been to Fnmham. ur seen the liouse in ques- 
tion. 

Such is EL sketch of the lustory of two sittings which 
1 did not think it just to my readers to suppress ; though 
I must again ask myself the question of cui bono ? and 
again discountenance all such proceedings, as deviating 
from the strict line of tlie curative agency of magnetism, 
which I am persuaded is the only safe and efficient 
method of conducting future inquiries into mi 
in order to arrive simply at practical results. 
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We mast now consider, for a short time, this remarka- 
able faculty, as detached from the ordinary phenomena 
of somnambulism, of which, indeed, it is but a rare ac- 
companiment. We retdn the French term pTi-rinhn, 
because we wish to distinguish it from oTdinary fores if//i/ 
on the one hand, and from a spirit of prophecy on tlie 
other. It is not ordinary foresight, because it does not 
exist in the waking state, — nnd because il is not the 
sum and result of that prudential calculation of proha- 
bilitiea under given circumstances, founded upon our 
experience of the past, and our expectations of a similar 
futurity Neither is it the spirit of prophecy, for there 
is no communication from a superior intelligence, — no 
completenesB in its knowledge — no certainty as tn the 
fulfilment of its predictions. It i3, therefore, only n 
peculiar and rare faculty, by which the patient is able to 
foresee things which arc to happen to himself — not with 
unerring certainty, but provided nothing shall occur to 
interrupt the expected serke, for, as we have remarked, tlie 
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faculty is incomji/ete and imperfect, and does not provi« 
for contingencies — that is, perceives only a certiiin 
of orijanic nwKcmenU connt'ivent one upon Uie oilier, bnt 
mokes no provision for those counter aeries which are the 
arrangements of Providence, and which therefore to him 
arc unforeseen. 

Now we ore quite aware, that there ia much reason in 
the objection that has been urged against the truth of 
this faculty — that it has b tendency to fulfil its own pre- 
dictions, aud that therofoie it is merely the expression 
of the trilf of the individual. We admit that this sola- 
tion might be capable of explaining some of the apparent 
consequences, but tiot all: as, for instance, the suo- 
oeasion of a series of epileptic paroxysms, Hnd which 
would he the laxt : or the precise hour and minute when 
the state of magnetie sleep would tcrmiuate, it being an 
cEtabhshfd fact, that the somnambulist has no power of 
awakening himself when he pleases. 

In the second report of the French Academy, which 
has been so often quoted (we would fain hope hy 
who bad ne^cr read it) as destructive to all the pretensiona 
of magnetism, it is stated that tico somnambulists had 
the power of foreseeing acts of the orgnDisni more 
or lees distant, more or less complicated, over which 
they had no controlling power, such as tlie return irf' 
epileptic fits — the means of relief — and their final cessa- 
tion. 

We shall here introduce, in illustiation, the two oases 
of magnetic, and natural provision, to which we have 
alluded in a former part of this book ; and first, the 
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oase of magnetic prevision, which is given in the report 
of the Commission of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
in 1831, ond vouched for hy them. 

The following case will exliibit this prevision even 
more fully developed in a thoroughly ignoi'ant poor man, 
who assuredly had never heard of magnetism in his life. 

" Pierre Cazot, twenty years of age, a working hatter, 
" bom of an epileptic mother, has been subject from ten 
" years of age, to attacks of epilepsy, which have recurred 
" five or six times a week up to the time when he entered 
" the Hopital de la Charite in the early part of the month 
I " of August 1827. He was at once magnetised by M. 
' " Foiasac, was placed in the magnetic sleep at the third 
" sitting, and became somnamliulist at the tenth, which 
" took place on the 1 9th of August. It was on that day, 
" at nine o'clock in tiie morning, that he annouoced, that 
" on the same day, at four o'clock in the afternoon, he 
"should have an attack of epilepsy; but that it might 
." be prevented, if ho was magnetised a litde before that 
" period. The verification of his prediction was preferred, 
" — and therefore no precaution was taken to prevent the 
." paroxysm ; we contented ourselves with observing liim, 
" without his having any suspicion that we were so doing. 
" At one o'clock he was seized with a violent headache ; — 
" at three he was obliged to go to bed, — and at four 
" o'clock precisely the paroxysm attacked him, and lasted 
" about five minutes. Two days afterwards, Cazot being 
" in BomuambuUsra, M. Fouqiucr suddenly thrust a pin 
" of an inch long, between the thumb and the forefinger of 
" the right hand ; mth the same pin. he also pierced the 
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" lobe of the ear; — and the eyelids being Bepnrnted, the 
*' white of the eye iteeif was repentedly struck with the 
" head of the pin witliout occasiaoiiig tlie smnllest indioa- 
" lion of sensibility. 

" The commission met at the Uopital de la Charii£ on 
" the aJih of August, at nine in the morning, in order to 
" observe the experiments which M. Fouquicr, one of its 
" members, proposed continuing upon this invalid. 

" At this stance hi. Fouquier took his station about 
" 8ix feet in front of Cazot : he looked at him firmly — 
" made use of no passes with the bonds,— observed the 
" most perfect silence, and Cazot was asleep in eight 
"minutes. At three different times, a bottle of ammonia 
" was held under hisnose — the gountennnce became flushed 
" — tlie breathing quickened, but he did not awnken. M- 
" Fouquier thrust a pin tm inch long into the fore-arm ; 
" afterwards, another pin was thrust to the depth of two 
" lines, obliquely under the chest ; — a third was similarly 
" inserted into tlie pit of die stomach; and a fourth was 
" thrust peipendicularly into the sole of the foot, M. 
" Guersent pinched him in the fore-arm so severely as to 
" leave a bruise mark ; — and M. Itard leaned the whole 
'■ weight of his body upon his thigh. 

" We endeavoured to tickle liim by lightly passing a 
'■ little piece of paper under the nose, upon the lips, upon 
" the eyebrows — the eyelashes — the neck, and the soles 
" of the feet — but nothing could awaken him. We then 
" urged him with questions. ' How many more attacks 
" will you have ?' ' During a year.' ' Do you know 
" whether these attacks will be near to each other ? 
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" ' No.' ' Will you have one tMs month?' ' I ehall 
" have a fit on Monday the STlh, at twenty minutes before 
"three o'clock.' 'Will it be a strong one?' 'ItwiU 
" not be half so strong as the last.' ' On what other day 
" will you have an attack ?' After an expression of im- 
" patience, ho answered, — ' A fortnight hence, that is to 
" Bay, on the 7th of September,' ' At what hour ?' At 
" ten minutes before six in the morning.' 

" The illness of one of his children obliged Cazot to 
■' leave la Charite on that very day, the 24th of August. 
' But it was agreed that he should return on Monday the 
■' 27lh earlyin the morning, in order that the fitwhich he 
" had declared to be impending in the afternoon of that 
' day, at twenty minutes before three, might be accurately 



" The steward, having refused to take him in when he 
" presented himself for admittance, Cazot repaired to the 
" bouse of M. Foissae in order to complain of this refusal. 
" M. Foissae, as he afterwards told us, preferred dissi- 
" pating this attack by magnetism, to being a solitary 
" witness to the occurrenee,-^and consequently we were 
" unable lo establish the exactitude of this provision. 
" But it still remained for uB to observe the paroxysm 
" which he had announced for the 7th of September. 
" M. Fouquier having caused Cazot to re-enter the bos- 
" pital on the Clli under the pretext of paying him some 
" attentions, which he could not pay out of that establish- 
" ment, had him magnetised in the course of the day of 
" the Cth by M. Foissae, who put him to sleep by the 
" simple act of his will, and by stedfastly looking at him. 
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' In thia sleep, Cazot repeated, that the next day he 
" should have an attack at t«n mioutes before six in the 
'■ morniiig, and that it might be prevented if he -was mag- 
" nettsedabttls before. At a signal agreed upon, ondgivf 
" by M. Fouquier, M. Foissac, of whose presence Cas 
" was ignorant, awakened him in the eame way as h 
" pm him to sleep, by the sole act of his will, notwitb- 
" standing the questions which were addressed to the 
" somnambulist, and which had no other object, than ti 
" conceal firom him the moment in which he ought t 
" waken. 

" In order to he witnesses of tliis second attack, the 
" commission met on the 7th of September, at a qaorter 
" before six in the morning, io the ward St. Michel, at li 
" Charite. There they were informed, that the e 
"before, at eight o'clock, Cazot had been seized ■ 
" headache, which had tormented him all night, — that thia 
" pain hnd occasioned the sensation of beating in hia h 
" and that he had had some darting seusatiuns in his 
" ears. Ten minutes before six o'clock we witnessed H 
" epileptic attack, characterized by contraction and sdl 
" ness of the hmba, — by the repeated and forcible tossin^J 
" of tlie head backwards, — by the convulsive closing of 
" the eyelids, — by the retraction of the globe of the eye 
" towards the roof of tho orbit, — by sighs, — by acreama, 
" — by insensibility to severe pinching, — and by tho biting 
" of the tongue between the teeth. Thia set of symptoms 
" lasted for about five minutes, during which, he had two 
" remissions of some seconds each, and then a painful 
" relaxation of thehmbs, and sense of general exhaustion. 
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" On the 1 0th of September, at ten o'clock at night, 
" the commission met again at the house of M. Itard, 
"in order to continue its inquiries upon Cazot: — the 
'' latter was in the hbrary, where conversation had been 
" carried on with him till half-past Beven, at which time, 
" M. Foissac, who had arrived since Cazot, and had waited 
" in an ante-chamber separated from the library by two 
" closed doora, and a distance of twelve feet, began to 
" magnetize him. Three minutes afterwards Cazot said, 
" / t/iini that M. Foissac is there, for I fee^myself 
" oppresicd and enfeebled. At the expiration of eight 
" Diinutea he was completely asleep. He was again ques- 
'■ tioned, and assured us, that in tliree weeks from that 
" day, that is, on the 1st of October, he should have an 
" epileptic paroxysm at ten minutes before noon. 

" It was desirable to observe with equal care, as on the 
" 7th of September, the epileptic attack which he bad 
" predicted for the Ist of October. With this Tiew, the 
■' commission met together on that day at half-past 
' eleven, at the house of M. Georges, manufacturer of 
" hats. No. 17, Rue dee Menetriers, where Cazot hved 
" and worked. Wo learned from M. Georges, that he 
" was a very regular workman, whose conduct was excel- 
!* lent, — and that he was both by the simplicity of his 
" mind, and by his moral prinoiples, absolutely incapable 
i' of lending himself to any deception ; that he had bad 
" no attack of epilepsy since the one which the commis- 
' sion bad witnessed nt la Charite ; — that not feeling him- 
" self well that morning, he had rfmained in his own 
" chamber, and was not at work ; — that at this moment. 
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" there waa witii him, an iutelligent man, whoac Temeit; 
" and discretion mi ght be relied upon ; tlml this man ha( 
" not told bim he had predicted on attack for tha 
" day ; — that it appeared that since the 7th of Sep 
" tember, M. Foissac had had some communicatioi 
" with Gazot, but witiiout permitting tbe inference 
" that he had in any way recalled to him his pre 
" diction, since, on the contrary, M. Foissac attache! 
" tbe highest importance to the circumstance, that nc 
" one should speak to the patient on tbe subject of whal 
" he bad announced. At five minutes hefore twelve, M 
" Georges went up into a room situated immediately un- 
" demeath that occupied by Cozot. and in one minntt 
" afterwards he canao to inform us that the attack bad 
" supervened. We hastily ran to the sixth story, that is, 
" MM. Guersent, Thillayc, Marc, Gufineau de Mnssy, 
" Itard, and the Reporter, where, on our arrival, the 
" watch pointed at one minute to twelve by the true 
" time. Assembled around the bed of Gazot, we distin- 
" guished the epileptic paroxysm characterised by the 
" following symptoms: tetanic stifi'ness of the body and 
" of the limbs, — tossing of the bead, and occasionally 
" of the trunk of the body backwards, — a convulsive re- 
" traction, and up-turning of the eye, so that the wbite 
" of the eye only is visible, — a very remarkable fulness 
■' of the face and neck, — contraction of the jaws, — par- 
' tial convulsive movements of the fibres of the muscles 
' of the right arm and fore-arm ; — soon afterwards so 
' decided a tetanic attack, that the trunk of the body 
' was BO raised as to form the segment of a cirole, o 
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" which the only bases were formed by the hend and the 
" feet; which movements terminated by a sudden col- 
" lapse. A few moments after tliis attack, that is, after 
" one minute of relaxation, a new paroxysm, similar to 
" thepreceding one, took place; there were uttered in arti- 
" culate sounds, — his respiration very frequent and in- 
" temipted, — the larynx being rapidly and violently 
" raised and depressed ; and the pulse beating from 133 
" to 160 in a minute; — there was no frothing at the 
" mouth, nor contraction of the thumhs to the inside of 
" the palm of the hand. At the end of six minutes, the 
" paroxysm terminated by deep sighs, by relaxation of 
" the limbs, and opening of the eyelids. 

" The invalid fixed an astonished look upon the per- 
" sons present, and complained of being painfully stiff, 
" especially in the right arm, 

"Although the commission could not doubt the veri- 
" table action produced hy mngnetism upon Cazot, even 
" without his knowledge, and at a certain distance from 
" him, yet they desired to acquire a new proof of this 
" Blat«; — and as it had been proved at the last stance, 
" that M. Foissao had had some communication with 
" him, and therefore migfit have told him that he had 
" announced an attack for the 1st of October, the com- 
" mission were also desirous, while submitting Cazot to 
" some new trials, to lead M. Foissac himself into error 
" as to the day on which his epileptic should have an- 
'■ nounced as the next for the return of the paroxysm. 
" By this plan we should shelter our'^elves from every 
" species of connivaiice, even supposing that n man whom 
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" we had aJwaya ftoen lionost aud upright, could postribly 
" have anysoorol or collusive understandiug with a man, 
" without education, without intelligence,— and that in 
" order to deceive us. We will confess that we did not 
" ourselves do litis injustioe even Id thought to either the 
" one or the other; and we feel bound to render the 
" same testimony to MM. Dupotet and Chnpelain, of 
" whom we have more than once had occasion to speak 
" to you. 

" The commission met again on the 6th of October at 
" noon, in tlie library of M. Bourdois, at which hour 
" Cazot arrived there with his child, M, Foiseac having 
" been invited to come at hnlf-past twelve : he was exact 
" to his appointment, and remained in the ante-room, 
" without the cognisance of Cozot, and without any com- 
" munication with us. Wc sent to inform him, however, 
" by a side door, that Cazot was seated on a sofa, placed 
" ten feet from the door, which was closed, and iliat the 
" commission requested he would magnetise, and awoken 
" him also at that distance, he, M. Foissac, remaining iu 
" the ante-room, and Cazot in the library. 

" At twenty-three minutes before one, while Cazot 
" was occupied with the conversation, which we carried 
" on among ourselves, or examining the pictures which 
" adorn the library, M. Foissac, placed iu the next room, 
" began to magnetise him : we remarked tiiat in four 
" minutes Cazot began slightly to droop the eyelids — that 
" he had a restless unquiet air — and that in nine minutos 
" he was asleep. M. Guersent, who had attended him 
" for his epileptic attacks at the Hopital des Enfants, 
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' asked him if he remembered liim : — be answered affir- 
" matively. M. Itard inquired, when he should have a 
" paroxysm. He replied that it wonld be this day four 
" weeks, (the 3rd of November,) at five minutes after 
■' four in the afternoon. He was then asked when he 
'' should have another; to which he answered, after ap- 
" parent reflection and hesitation, that it would be five 
" weeks after the one which he had just indicated — 
' the 9th of December, at half-past nine in the morning. 

" The proces verbal of tliis sSance having been read in 
'■ the presence of M. Foissac, in order that he might sign 
■' it with us, we wished, as it baa been above remarked, 
" to lead him into error ; and in reading it to him, before 
'' presendng it for signature to the members of the com- 
" mission, the reporter read, that the first attack of Cazot 
'* would take place on Sunday the 4th of November, 
" whereas the somnambulist had fixed Saturday tlie 3rd. 
" He practised the same deceit with regard to the se- 
" cond ; and M. Foissac took a memorandum of these 
" erroneous indications as if they bad been exact ; but 
" having some days afterwards put Cazot into somnom- 
" buUsm, as he was accustomed to do, in order to dispel 
" his headaches, he learned from him, that it was the 
" 3rd and not the 4th of November, that he ought to 
" have a return of the fit, and he informed M. Itard of 
" this on the Ist of November, believing that there had 
" been an error in the proems verbal, of which, nevertiie- 
" less, M. Itard maintained the assumed correctness. 

" The commission again took all the necessary pre- 
" cautions to enable them to observe ihe attack of 
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■■ the 8rd of NovcmWr ; — tliey met at four o'clock in 
" tlie aflt'nioun Fit the house of M. Georges ; tliey learned 
" Cfora bim, — from his wife, — and from ono of the work- 
" peoplo, thot Cazot had pone through his cust«i 
" labour all the morning, till two o'clock in the 
" noon, and thot during his dinner, he had complained 
" of headache ; that nevertheless he had rstumed to his 
" work, but that the headache increasing, and having 
" felt giddy, he had retired to his own room— lind gone 
" to bed, and to sleep. Mi.1. Bourdois, Fouquier. and 
" the reporter, preceded by M. Georges, then went up 
" stairs to Cazot's room : M. Georges alone went in, and 
" found him in a profound sleep, which he begged of us 
" to observe through the door, wliioli was partially op^ 
" to the staircase. M. Georges spoke loudly to him—ij 
" shook him rather rudely, pulled him by the arm, with-' 
" out awakening him. Cazot was then seized with the 
" painful symptoms which constitute an attack of epi- 
" lepsy, and precisely similar to that which we had for- 
" merly observed upon him. 

" The second attack announced at the stance of the 
" 6lh of October, for the 0th of December, that is, two 
" months beforehand, took place at half-past nine, or a 
" quarter of an hour later than had been predicted, and 
" was characterised by the same precursory pbenomena, 
" and by the same symptoms as those of the 7th of 
" tember, Ist of October, and the 3rd of November. 

" Lastly, on the 1 1th of February, 1828, Cazot fixed 
" the period of a new attack for the SSod of the following 
" April, at five minutes before noon : and this announpi 
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' ment, like the preceding ones, was verified within five 
' minutes, that is, at ten mimites before twelve. This 
' attack was remarkable for its violence, for the species 
' of madness with which Cazot bit hia hand and fore- 
' aim, — for the violent and repeated shocks with which 
' the body was distorted, and for its having lasted thirty- 
' five minutes, when M. Foissac, who was present, mag- 
' netised him. Very soon, this convulsive state yielded 
■' to the state of magnetic somnambulism, during which 
■' Cazot got out of bed, sat down upon a chair, and said 
'' that he was very much fatigued ; — that he should have 
" two more attacks^ one of which would be nine weeks 
" irom to-morrow (June 23rd) at three minuter after 
" six. He would not fix the second attack, because he 
" must think of what would take place beforehand, (at 
'' this moment be sent away his wife, who was present,) 
" and added, that in about three weeks after the attack 
" of the 23rd of June, he should go mad ; — that his 
" madness would last three days, during which he should 
" be BO mischievous, that he should attack everybody; — 
"that he should even ill-treat his wife and his child; 
"that he ought not to be left alone with them; — and 
" that be did not know, that he should not kill an indi- 
'■' vidual without intending it. It would be necessary to 
" bleed him from both feet ; ' thenj said he, ' / xhall be 
" well for the month of August ,- and once cured, tlte 
" disorder will not return, whatever circanu-tances may 
" happen to me afterwards.' 

" H was on the 22nd of April, tliat all these previ- 
* BiOES were announced to us, and two days afterwards. 
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" the 24tli, Cazot wishing to stop a rannwny lione 
'* vrhjch had got the bit between bis teetb, was violently 
" tlirown dowu tigainst the wheel of a cabriolet, whioh 
" oocHsionod a fractiiTB of the left aupra-orbitary ridge, 
" and bniised him horribly. Ho was conreyed to tbe 
" Hupitnl Beaujon. wbero be died on the 13tb of May. 
" On inspecting the body, and opening the bead, there 
" were found Iraoos of recent membranous inilatnmation, 
" —purulent collections under the integnmenta of the 
" akull, and at the extremity of the choroid plexus, a 
" substance externally white, but yellowish intemaUy, 
" and which contained some small hydatids. 

" We see in this history & young man, subject for 
" years to altooks of epilepsy, for which he had been 
" treated successively at the Hopital des Enfanta, and 
" at Saint Louis, and in consequence of which he bad 
" been exempted from military service. Magnetism acted 
" upon him, although be was perfectly ignorant of what 
" was going on, — and he became somnambulist. The 
" symptoms of bis disorder were ameliorated; the 
" paroxysms diminished in frequency ; — his headaches, 
" his oppression disappeared under the influence of mag- 
" netism ; — be prescribed for himself a treatment appro- 
" priate to tbe nature of bis malady, and from which he 
" promised his restoration. Magnetised without hin 
" kuowledije, and fi-om a distance, he fell into somnam- 
" bulism, and was aroused from it with the same promp- 
" titude, as if he had been magnetised close at hand. 
" Finally, he indicated with extraordinary precision, one 
" or two months beforehand, tbe day and the hour of the 
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" return of the epileptic attack. Vet notmthgtandinff he 
" was thus endowed with jtrSeision for attacks at so 
" great a distance of time, and even for attacks which 
" Kould never take place, he did not foresee, that in two 
" days he should meet with a fatal accident. 

" Without attempting to reconcile, all which at firat 
" sight is apparently contradictory in such a history, tho 
" commission would draw your attention to the fact that the 
" pr^'visioBS of Ctizot related only to his attacks j—thnt 
" they are reducible to tho knowledge of organic modifi- 
" cations in himself, which were preparing, and which 
" would arrive as the necessary result of the interior 
" Jiinctions ; that these provisions, although of greater 
" extent, are really precisely similar to those of certain 
" other epileptics, who recognise hy (livers premonitory 
" symptoms, such as headache, giddiness, irritabihty, 
"' the aura ejnleptica, that they shall soon have an at- 
" tack. Is it then surprising, that these somnambuhsts, 
" whose sensations, as yon you have seen, are extremely 
acute, should he able to foresee their attacks a long 
time previously, according to some symptoms, or in- 
" terior impressions, which escape the notice of waking 
It is in this way, gentlemen, that we may un- 
' derstand the prevision attested hy Aretseus in two parts 
of his immortal works, — by Sauvagea, who also re- 
cords an example, — and by Cabanis. Let us also add, 
that the provision of Cazot, was not absolute, and un- 
alterable, but conditional ; since in predicting an at- 
tack, he announced that it would not take place, if he 
was magnetised, and thai, in point of fact, it did not 
Q 2 
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" take plftce : — tlie pr^Tision is wholly organic, tcMoUy 
" interior. Thus wo easily iHnlerstand, why he did not 
*' foresee an event ickoUij fx/erior,— that is to say, that 
" accident led him to meet a ruuRwny horse, — that he 
" was imprudent enough to try to stop him, and that he 
" received a mortal injury. Thus he might foresee an 
" attack which waa not to happen. It is the hiind of a 
" watoh, whioh, in a piven time, ought to pass over a 
" certain portion of its facial circle, and which does not 
" describe tliat portion, because the watch is broken." 

It would be surprising, if indeed any thing could sur- 
prise us in the conduct of the enemies of magnetism, 
tliat this case, which so beautifully illustrates the distinc- 
tion between provision and prophecy, — which shows that 
it is wholly organic — an anticipated consciousness of 
organic movement, — and that it lias no cognisance of 
those exterior and proyidential causes which would ope- 
rate changes upon those movements, or extinguish them 
entirely ; — that this case should have been quoted as 
proving the fallacy of provision, because Cazol did not 
foresee an accident which was to render impossible the 
fulfilment of his provisions ! I 



The following remarkable prediction of Cazotte* i% 
taken from the poslliumous works of La Harpe, (4 voIa_ 
8vo, Paris, 1806,} vol. i. p. 62. 

" It appears but as yesterday, and yet, nevertheless, 

* It U icarcelj necetsuy to aaj that the Caeolle of the present hiitoiy, 
and the Caiot whoie hirtoc? we have lately detailed, art (wo dittinct -ptr- 
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it was at the beginning of the year 1788. We were 
dining with one of our brethren at the Academy, — a 
man of considerable wealth and genius. The company 
was numerous, and diversified ; — courtiers, lawyers, 
academicians, &c. ; and, according to custom, there 
hod been a magnificent dinner. At dessert, the wines 
of MalvoisJn and Conslantia added to the gaiety of the 
guests, that sort of liberty which is aometimes forgetful 
of bon ton; — we had arrived in the world, just at that 
time, when any thing was permitted that would raise 
a laugh. Chamfort had read to ua some of his im- 
pious and libertine tales, and even the great ladies had 
' listened without having recourse to their fans. From 
this arose a deluge of jeata against religion. One 
quoted a tirade fi'om the Pucelle ; another recalled 
the philosophic lines of Diderot, 



for the sake of applauding them. A third rose, and 
holding his glass in his hand, exclaimed, ' Yeii,i/ei)tle- 
men, lam an sure that there is no God, as I am sure that 
Homer is a fool; — and, in truth, he was as sure of the 
one as of the other. The conversation became more 
serious ; much admiration was expressed on the revo- 
lution, which Voltaire had efiected,and it was agreed, that 
his first claim to the repntatiou he enjoyed: — 
he hud given the prevnJhng tone to his age, and had 
been read in the antechamber, as well as in the draw- 
ing room. One of the guests told us, while bursting 
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" with laughter, that his hBirdresBBr. while powdering 
" his hair, had said to him, — ' Do you observe, nir, thai 
" although I am but a poor miserafile barber, I /tave no 
" more religion than any other.' We isonuluded ihat the 
" revolution mast aoon be consummated, — that it was 
" indifpensahle that superstition and fanaticism should 
" give place to philosophy, and we began to calculate the 
" probability of the period when this should be, and 
" which of the present company should live to see the 
" reign of reason. The oldest complained, that they 
" could scarcely flatter themselves witli the hope ; the 
" younger rejoiced, that they might entertain this very 
" probable expectation ; — and they congratulated the 
" Academy especially for having prepared this great 
" work, and for having been tlie great rallying point, the 
" centre, and the prime mover of the liberty of thought. 

" One only of the guests had not taken part in all the 
" joyousness of this conversation, and had even gently, 
" and cheerfully checked our splendid enthusiasm. This 
" was Oazotte, an amiable and original man, but unhap^ fl 
" pily infatuated with the reveries of the illuminati. H^S 
" spoke, and with the most serioua tone. ' Gentlemen," 
" aaid he, ' be satisfied ; you will all seo this great and 
" Bubhme revolution, which you so much desire. You 
" know that I am a httle inclined to prophesy : I repeat, 
" you will see it.' He was answered hy the common 
" rejoinder, ' One need not be a conjuror lo see that.' 
" ' Be it 80 ; but perhaps one must be a little more thai)-_ 
■' conjuror, for what remains for me to tell you. D<y.l 
" you know what will he the consequence of this revolqoJ 
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*' tion, — what will be the consequence to all of you, 
" and whtit will be the immediate result, — the well-esta- 
" blislied effect,— the thoroughly recognised consequence 
" to aU of you who are hero present ? ' Ah !' said Con- 
" dorcet, with his insolent, and half- suppressed smile, 
*' ' let us hear, — a philosopher is not sorry to encounter a 
" prophet' ' You, Monsieur de Condorcet, you will yield 
" up your last breath on the floor of a dungeon; — you 
" will die from poison, which you will have taken, in 
" order to escape from execution, — from poison which 
" tkn happiness of that time, will obhge you to carry 
" about your person,' 

" At first astonishment was most marked ; but it was 
" soon recollected, that the good Cazotte is liable to 
" dreaming, though apparently wide awake, and a hearty 
" laugh is the consequence. ' Monsieur Cazotte, the 
" relation which you give us, ia not so agreeable as your 
"" Diable Amoureux,' — (a novel of Cazotte' s.) 

" ' But what diable has put into your head, this prison, 
" and this poison, and these executioners ? What can 
" all these have in common with philosophy and the reign 
" of reason ?' ' This is exactly what I say to you ; it is in 
" the name of philosophy, — of bumanily, — of liberty ; — it 
"^ is under the reign of reason, that it will happen to you 
*' tlius, to end your career ; — and it will indeed be the reign 
" of reason ; for then she will liave her temples, and 
" indeed, at that time, there -will be no other temples in 
" France than the temples of reason.' ' By my truth,' said 
" Cbamfort, with a sarcastic smile, ' you will not be one of 
" the priests of those temples.' ' I do not hope it; but 
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■' you, Monsieur de Chamfort, who will be one, and most 
' worthy to be bo, you will open your vpina with twenty- 
'' two cuts of n riutor, and yet you will not die till some 
■' months afterwards,' They looked at each other, and 
" laughed again. * You, Monsienr Vicq d'Azir, you will 
" not open your own veins, but yon will cause yourself 
" to be bled, six times in one day, during a paroxysm of 
" the gout, in order to make more sure of your end, and 
" you will die in the night. You, Monsieur de Nicolai, 
" you will die upon tlie scaffold ; — you, M. Eailly, on the 
" scaffold; — you, MonsitJurdeMnlesherbes, onthescoffold." 
" — ' All ! God be thanked,' exclnimed Houcher, ' it seema 
" that Monsieur has no eye, but for the Academy ; — of it 
" he has just made a terrible execution, and I, thank 

' heaven ' ' You ! you also, will die upon tlie 

' scaffold.' 'Oh, what an admirable guosser,' was uttered 
'■ on all sides ; ' he has sworn to exterminate us all.' ' No, 
■' it is not I who have sworn it.' — ' But shall we then he 
" conquered by the Turks or the Tartars ? Yet again . . .' 
" ' Not at all, I have already told you, you will then be 
" governed only by philosophy, — only by reason. They 
" who will thus treat you, will be all philosophers, — will 
" always have upon their lips the self-same phrases, which 
" you have been putting forth for the lasthour, — will re- 
" peat all your maxims, — and will quote, as you have done, 
' the verses of Diderot, and from La Piicelle.' They then 
■' whispered among themselves ; — ' You see that he is gone 
' mad ;' — for he preserved all this time the most serious 
' and solemn manner. ' Do you not see that he is joking, 
' and you know that, in the character of hisjokes, there ia 
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alwftya muGh of tbe marvellous.' ' Yes," replied Chain- 
fort, ' but his marvellousBeBS is not cheerful ; — it 
savours too much of the gibbet, — and when will all this 
happen ?' ' Sis year9 will not pass over, before all that 
I have said to you, shall ha accomplished.' 
" ' Here are some aatonishLng miracles, (audthlB time, 
it was I myself who spoke,) but you have not included 
me in your list.' ' But you will be there, as an equally 
extraordinary miracle ; you "will then bo a Christian.' 
" Vehement exclamations on all sides, ' Ah,' replied 
Chamfort, ' I am comforted, if ve shall perish only 
when La Harpe shall be a Christian, we are immortal.' 
" ' As tor that,' then observed Madame la Duchess de 
Grammont, ' we women, we are happy to he counted 
for nothing in these revolutions : — when I say for no- 
thing, it is not that we do not always mix ourselves 
up with them a little, but it is a received maxim, that 
they take no notice of ue, and of our sex.' ' Your aes, 
ladies, will not protect you this time ; and you had far 
better meddlewith nothing, for you will be treated entirely 
as men, without any difference whatever.' ' But what 
then, are you really telUng us of. Monsieur 
Cazotle? — You are preaohing to us the end of the 
world . — ' I know nothing on tLis suhjeet : — but what I 
do know is, tliat you, Madame la Uuchesse, will be 
conducted to the scaffold, you and many other ladies 
with you, in tlie cart of the executioner, and with your 
hands tiedheliind yourbacks.' ' Ah 1 I hope that in that 
caae, I shall at least have a carriage nung in black." 
' No, madnme, higher Indies than yourself, will go it'/ie 
y 5 



" gQU in U)« common car, viUi their hnnds tied behind 
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' Higher ladies ! what ! the princesBes of ihe 



'blood?' "Still more esalted pereoDages.' — Here a 
' eensible emotion pervaded the whole company, and the 
' countenance of the host was dark and lowering i — they 

■ began to foe! that the joke was become too eerioas. 

■ Madame de Grammont, in order to dissipate the olond, 
' took no notice of the reply, and contented herself with 

■ saying in a careless lone : — ' You see that he will not 
■' leave tne even a confessor.' ' No, madame, yon will 
" not have one, neitlier you, nor any one besides. The 
■" last victim to whom this favour will be afforded, will 

"be ' He stopped for a moment. ' Well ! who 

" then will be the happy mortal, to whom this prerogative 
" will be given ?' ' "Tis the otJy one which he will have 
" then retained — and that will be the ting of France.' 

" The master of the house rose hastily, and every one 
" with him. He walked up toM. Cazotte, and addressed 
" him with a tone of deep enaction : ' My dear Monsieur 
" Cazotte, this mournful joke has lasted long enough. 
" Yon carry it too far.^^ven so far as to derogate from 
" the society in which you are, and from your own cha- 
" raoter," Cazotte answered not a word, and was pre- 
" paring to leave, when Madame de Grammont, who 
" always sought to dissipate serioua thought, and to 
" restore the lost gaiety of the paity, approached h im , 
" saying, ' Monsieur the prophet, who has foretold ua of 
" our good fortune, you have told us nothing of your 
" own.' He remained silent for some time, with down- 
" cast eyes. ' Madame, have you ever read the siege of 
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Jeiusalem in Josephus ?' — ' Y6S ! who haa not read 
that ! But answer, as if I had never read iL' ' Well 
then, madame, during the siege, a man for SGvea days 
in succession, went round the ramparts of tho city, in 
sight of the besiegers and besieged, crying unceasingly 
with an ominous and thundering voice, fVoe to Jeru- 
salem, and the seventh time he cried. Woe to Jerusalem, 
woe to myself — and at that moment an enormous 
stone projected from one of the machines of the besieg- 
ing army, struck him, and destroyed him.' 
" And after this reply, M. Cazotte made bis bow and 
retired. 

" When, for the first time, I read this astonishing pre- 
diction, 1 thought that it was only a fiction of La Harpe's, 
and that that celebrated critic, wished to depict the asto- 
nishment which would have seized persons distinguished 
for their rank, their talents, and their fortune, if, several 
years before the revolution, one could have brought 
before them, the causes which were preparing, and the 
frightful consequences which would follow. The in- 
quiries which J have since made, and the information 
I have gained, have induced me to change my opinion. 
M. le Comte A. dc Montesquieu, having assured me, 
that Madame de Genlis had repeatedly told him, that 
she had often heard tliis prediction related by M. de La 
Harpe, I begged of him to have the goodness to solicit 
from that lady more ample details. This is her reply : 
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"■NoTember, 183S. 
" ' I think I have somewhere placed among my nouvenir^ 
' the anecdolo of M. C'azoUe, but I am not auro. I 
' heard it related a hundred times by M. de Ln Harpe, 
" befuro the revolution, and always in the same form 
" I have met with it in print, and as he himself hi 
" caused it to be printed. This is oil that I can eay, 
" certify, or authenticate ty my signature. 

" 'COMTEBSE DE G£NL[tf^ 

" ' I have also seen the son of M. Cazotte, who 
" me that his father wa^ gifted in a most remarkable 
" manner, with a faculty of prfivision, of which he had 
" numberless proofs ; one of the most remarkable of 
" which was, that on returning home on the day on which 
" his daughter had succeeded in dulivering him from the 
" hands of the wretches who were conducting him to the 
" scaffold ; instead of partaking the joy of his surround- 
" ing family, he declared that in three days he should be 
" again arrested, and that he should then undergo h^ 
" fate:— and in truth he perished on the 25th of Sep&. 
" 1792, at the age of 7y.'* 

" In reference to the above narrative, M. Cazotte jun. 
" would not undertake to affirm that the relation of 
" La Harpe was exact in all its e.vpressio?is, but had not 
" the smallest doubt as to the reality of the/actn. 

" I ought to add, that a friend of Vicq d'Azir, an 

" inhabitant of Reimes, told me, that that celebrat^! 

" physician, haying travelled into Brittany 

" before the revolution, had related to him, before 

See AppendU, B. 
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" family, the prophecy of Cazotte. It seemed thnt not- 
" withstanding liia acepticism, Vicq d'Azir was uneasy 
" about this prediction. 

" Letter on tbia subject addressed to M. Rlialle by 
" M, le baron Delamothe Langon. 

" ' You inquire of me, my dear friend, what I know 
" concerning the famous prediction of Cazotte mentioned 
" by La Harpe. I have only on this subject, to assure 
" you iqion my honour that I have heard Madame le 
" Comtesse de Beauhamois many times assert that she 
" was present at this very singular historical fact. She 
" related it always in the same way, and with the accent 
" of truth : — her evidence fully corroborated that of La 
" Harpe. She spoke thus, before all the persons of the 
" society in which she moved, many of whom still live, 
" and could equally attest this assertion. 

" 'You may make what use you please of this com- 
" munication. 

" ' Adieu, my good old friend' I remain with inviolable 
" attachment, yours 

" ' Baron Delamothe Langox. 
" ' Parix, Dec. 18th, 1833.' " 

A very remarkable case of magnetic provision, {though 
by no means erjual to the foregoing narrative,) occurred 
in the foreseen, foretold illness, and all hut death of 
Madame Teste, — an illness of a sudden character, produced 
at the predicted moment, by circumstances of which she 
had no possible knowledge, and over which she liad no 
possible control — no possible power of arrangement. Yet 
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in this case, it ntay-he said, the ciru urns tan uos □ev9! 
happened : and the illness was the result of mt^tal in' 
pression, produced by nnticipatioD, — and receiring Jlftl 
awfiilly severe character from the intensity of the 
preaaion, — and from the absence of all useful remedieg\ 
— for confessedly, the remedies employed were ui 
worthless to remove a morbid condition of such det 
live energy, whatever may have been its origin,- 
whether its effecta were hovae jirincipalhj by the nervi 
or the sanguiferous systetn. 

There is, however, a stiU rarer phenomenon attached 
to this provision, in which the patient does not confine 
liis predictions to his own organism ; but can predict 
events, with which his own existence will be commingled^. 
— but which are exterior to himself, and foreign Jrom,', 
and have no relation lo, his oi^anic life. We coniesk' 
ourselves thoroughly at a loss for any solution of thii 
problem : — can it be through the knowledge of e 
party with whom he is " en rapport ? " 

It is proven, that somnamhulistB have a consciousni 
of that which will take place in the ort/anic system 
individuals brought en rapport with themselves, as of that 
which passes within themselves ; — therefore the phenomena 
of external provision ought not to occasion as mbre as- 
tonishment, than that of internal provision, so long as the 
object of both is confined to organic life : but the doabt- 
i'ul fact, is, of events which have no apparent relation to 
the organic life of either party. 

And we honestly avow our conviction, that npon 
subjects, many have allowed tlieir imaginations, unjust 
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nntenable Bcope, when they have asserted that somnam- 
bulista knew and prescribed, according as the precise 
occasion required, ail the possible remedies for the case, 
^-even those, whose very names they were ignorant of, 
in theic waking state. But except in so far as this 
knowledge is attainable through the individuaia, with 
whom they ore en rapport, we cannot give it this extent 
and perfectness, but must restrict it within the boundaries 
before mentioned. 

It has been already shown in this volume, that if the 
patient can speak in the magnetic state, and there shall 
occur any difficulty in waking him, it is best to prevail 
upon hiiu to state, the most certain means for accomplish- 
ing this object. It may perhaps seem to be a fanciful 
method; still, (and this probably throu^/i the influence 
of imagination,) experience shoivs that it will oftentimes 
jDoceed, when all other methods seem fruitless. The 
Bleep of magnatism is so peculiar, and so wonderful, — 
ao made up of the general toi-pidity of the senses, and 
intellect, and feelings ; — and yet so characterized by the 
partial activity of the whole, and perhaps even the develop- 
ment of new sensibilities, — while the susceptibihty to 
impression through the imagination is so decidedly 
heightened ; — that in such a bizarre condition, reasoning 
would coincide with tlie fact, that the strangest method 
lay awaken from apparently the deepest sleep, which no 
I, nor mechanical means can disturb ;— and even this 
-jneans, useful on the present occasion, may lose its efficiency 
at another time, and there is no resource, but to ask the 
patient to indicate some other method. 
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II is quite imposaihle to analyze the natore, or 
the steps of this oxtraordinnrj faculty : — we can only 
a transient glimpse of ita nature nnd agency; — and tliia 
gleum is so triiusient, tliat it has passed before we caa have 
time to consider it ; — and though we ore perfectly con- 
scious of having obtaioed this gUmpse, it has been so rapid 
thai we have been unable to detain it, — and it has seemejti 
to mock in defiance of our descriptive powers, and to hold 
in derision our infantine attempts to explain the nature 
and agency of the sunbeam, which plays upon the cradle 
of our early knowledge. 

This faculty seems to result in some mysterious 
from the unaided combinations of the intelligent mind^j 
reasoning mthiu ita own unexplored confines, upon 
own interior sensotions, guided and modified by paaft' 
experience ; — for unquestionably, the somnambulist judges 
of the future from the past, and discovers the actual 
connexion of events, through an exalted condition of the 
faculties, which in our ordinary state, it is beyond our 
power to comprehend, or to explain. j 

Yet when a matter of beUef has been common to many' 
nations, — and has been hnnded down as such from gene- 
ration to generation, — aud has been adopted by many 
enlightened men, — and hiis outlived the attacks directed 
against it, ond the vicissitudes of opinion, and the con-i 
vulsions of society, — and more tli an all, the indifference 
age, it follows that it must either be based on facts whiobi 
are undeniable, or that it must possess some extraordinary 
affinity with the human miud. 

It is more than probable that an opinion so contro-| 
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yerted, and so inesplicahle, at once so beyond the rcaoh of 
the highest intellect, and yet, as to its facts, so level with 
the lowest grade of intelligence, that an opinion which 
seems to rest upon the confines of the two worlds of flesh 
and spirit, — and to be more allied to the creations of 
insanity, than to the sober results of wisdom ; and which 
is scoffed at by one set of inquirers, aa much as it exceeds 
the powers of another set to investigate, should be mixed 
up with much that is erroneous. But truth without admix- 
ture of error, is only to be found in the divine mind, or in 
the revelations of divinity; — aid therefore, its combina- 
tion with error, affords no sufB.cient ground for rejecting 
its facts or its principles, till thoy have been weighed in 
the balance, and foimd wanting. 

A wise man does not first incLuire, whether an opinion 
la conformable with his previous notions, but whether it 
is founded upon factn ,- —whether it is true, not whether 
it is probable or improbable ; — and he acts most unphilo ■ 
Hophically, and does most iDJnry to science, who rejects as 

iUbnori/, facts of a different order and complexion from ^H 

those which he has been in the habit of explaining by ^| 

fhyaical reasonings, with the entire ultimate basis of ^B 

which he is wholly unacquainted; and onlyj?"^**^.* at final ^| 

.-OBUses, by extracting from the narrow field of his reminis- H 

oences some analogous foots, which in liis opinion, seem 
to explain or elucidate, that which ia really dark, and 
onfathomable. 

During the last sixty years, the phenomena of prevision ^| 

have been so frequently found among somnambnlisls, that ^^k 

it is impossible to deny their exiatenoe, without involving ^| 
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U)o honour nnd iutagrity of inariff witnesses, fally equal 
in honesty of purpose and upriglitneBs of intention, with 
thaie who groundlessly ntlempt to deni/ their testimony,^ 
in faot, to set up their own counter statements against the 
facta of the former witaesBes, — the only difference being 
that the latter have no counter facta to allege. Now to 
deny the testimony of those who /lare seen, without one 
particle of testimony on the opposite side, except of a 
neffatife character, from those who have not seen; — 
and to reject and hold as worthless, the evidence of many 
men of different countries, who without concert, and 
adopting differenttheoriesof explanation, have yet all agreed 
on the facta ;— I say, to reject such testimony upon such 
grounds, is contrary to the laws of evidence, — is unphilo- 
sophical, — and savours more of ignorance and prejudice, 
than of learning, and science, and a simple seeking after 
truth 

With regard to the operations of mind, it shonld be 
recollected that we axajierceive objects and their modifi- 
cations, only in so far aa they are presented to the senses ; 
but we believe that many ottier objects exist, of which we 
can form no definite conception ; — and many modifica- 
tions of known objects, which are quite inaccessible to 
ourBcnses; and still further, that objects thus inappre- 
ciable at one period, may become obvious to our senses at 
another. The very light by which I am now writing will 
afford an illustrntion of the preceding remark ; it is a 
modification of coal, which a few years since, we should 
have smiled at in incredulity, hocause not obvious to our 
senses, — but which has since become a most valuable 
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addition to oar comforta, and has been rendered perfectly 
cognizable to our senses. 

Now the essential characteristic of Bomnambiilisni, is 
the developmeot of new senses (or rather modes of sensa- 
tion) and faculties, of which one of the most remarkable 
is that under our present consideration. 

This faculty is attached to, and forms part of, the human 
mind, — whicli is not manifest under ordinary ciroum- 
Btonces, but which is susceptible of development, and is 
actually manifested under peculiar and appropriate cir- 
cumstances; and is capable of conveying information, 
which it is impossible to obtain throagh any other channel 
or facnlty. 

To attempt to deny the existence of this faculty, is to 
a£Bnn, that we have adequately explored, and are thoroughly 
acquainted with the dominion of mind ; — that we have 
searched its most hidden recesses; — that not a single 
nook has escaped our penetrating gaze, — and tliat our 
own powers have been fully equal to grasp the length and 
breadth and depth of the inquiry, — and to lay open ail 
the arcana of nature, — and yet thai after having thus 
employed all diligence, and having accomplished a most 
perfect search, we declare that it ia not to be found ! 
A most untenable position, as "we well know, and most 
untrue ! That we have not found it, may be admitted ; 
but that we could not do so with more diligence and more 
knowledge, is to assume that we are omniscient ; — is, for 
feeble finite man to claim the attribute of infinity. — and 
in his bhnd, mistaken zeal for the honour of good sense, 
to aaorilioe it, and every principle of right and wrong, — 
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aod lo impugn ihe wisdom of tlio Creator ; — and all this 
to anstain a grouadlsBS prejudice of bis own. 

Now attentive olmervation. tlial 13, the due and full 
employment of our known faculties will enable us 10 dis- 
cover tbe reality of a faol, — but uol the mode of it« 
connexion with other departmeutB of knowledge : thia 
oonnexioQ may not be explicable by tlie known laws of 
nature, which however proves only, tliat we are not 
acquainted with all her laws, or at all events, with their 
ultimate extension and applicability. 

It is probable, tliat tliis faculty of internal prevision 
always exist-B, but we perceive its quiet indications only 
during the silence and absence of other familiar sensa- 
tions ; just as starlight, although always existing, is invisible 
daring the day. and is distinctly visible only during the 
GiJence of the night ; just as even theo it is deprived of all 
its minor lights by the pole splendour of llie moon, and is 
altogether obscured by a shght film of vapour. Yet who 
would be hardy enough to proclaim in the bright aun- 
shine, that there were no stars because they were i/ivisible ; 
or slill more analogously, that the light of all tliese starsi 
had been collected into the sun's rays, so as to make one 
unique, and only source of light and heat ? Yet sai/i is the 
reasoning of those who say, that all the faculties of man's 
gigantic and immortal mind, are concentrated in the 
puny manifestations of intelligence, which are the result 
of every day's observation. 

In this discussion, it should ever be remembered, that 
the manifestations of mind are of a totally different order 
from those of a more bodily function, and that to endea- 
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TOUT to explain the one by the other, is to reason falselj-. 
Man ii™ls himself of this explanntion, in consequence 
of the poverty of language, and of his possessing no 
means of really describing the operations of mind. And 
how thoroughly poor and inadequate is this attempt! 
Take only one example— the word contrilioH.' Every- 
body knows what it raeiuig, because many ages have 
sanclified a particular application, which is generally 
acknowledged. But not so they, who Jimt employed the 
term to explain a certain state of mind. Now the idea 
conveyed to the classical understanding, is that of rub- 
bing togetlier, and so breaking down, and softening the 
asperities of the two bodies placed in contact, and kept 
moving from side to side in close apposition. And can 
any thing be more poor — more miserably inadequate to 
express the mental and moral condition ? But lids is 
only one example of many which might be adduced — 
from which we may conclude, that we cannot explain 
iDBntal phenomena by physical resemblances. 

It is then assumed that magnetism is one of those 
jigents, which exerts a peculiar influence upon the mani- 
leetations of mind ; — that it awakens dormant faculties, 
'Sod separates mental operations fi-om the control of the 
and of exterior matter. During ordinary sleep, 
and in the act of dreaming, the imagination acquires such 
B, degree of activity, that it is no longer witliin its cus- 
tomary waking range ; and having escaped from tlie con- 
Itrol of reason and experience, and of the powers arising 
from the comparison of objects, time and apace appear 
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thoosands of miles of sea and land are passed over in a 
fiecond of time : — secure from the dull trammels of otfi- 
oarr causation, and gradual transition from one period, 
or one place, to another, dny and night, Bununer and 
winter, till are confounded, by an activity of raenul 
agency which seems to be, and actually is, impossible in 
any ordinary condition. What then, may we ask, migl^ 
not be the effect upon the rapidity and extent of mefiUl 
impression, if from any inexplicable cause the faculties 
of the mind should acquire a degree of develtijmient far 
greater than they now possess ; — and if they should cease 
to be confoimable to the known movements of material 
bdngs. with which nevertheless they remtun indissolubty 
associated, in a most intimate, though confessedly a 
hitherto, and even still iU-nnderstood relationship ? 

Now the reuUty of prevision is attested by the evi- 
denco of our senses ; but we cannot explain or compre- 
hend its processes, by any htown I-aicn of universal na- 
ture: therefore, we should hiimhiy oAxavc^ 'AAs ostonieli- 
ing power, — and at least, seek to throw the light of in- 
vestigation upon its obscure history- But we should do 
even this with humility, with a consciousness of our ina- 
bihty to follow mind into its own region of pure and 
ethereal abstraction ; and of the impossibility of placing 
limits to the agency of that mind, when dismembered^ 
its material organ. 

The results of pr^sion must be always uncertain. 
First, because of the infinite complication of the 
of that machinery, of which we cannot see the entare 
movements ; 
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Secondly, because of the products of our natural and 
ordinary experience, which will mingle themselves witi, 
nnd confiise the indications of provision , — andj 

Thirdly, because among the causes which determine 
ftiture events, there are those which subordinately de- 
pend upon the will of man, of ihe extent, and guidance, 
and direction of which, it is impossible to judge with oet- 
tainty. 

Hence, credit may be given to the truth of the faculty 
generalhj, though it must not be tested by individual 
results : — smd indeed the failure of any prediction will 
not prove its falsehood. Much of error may he mised 
up with //wM ; and while we must guard against yield- 
ing a blind conjideiice in the prediction, we must equally 
avoid the conclusion, that we never cou be enlightened 
by it. 

One great source of fallacy in the estimate which has 
been formed of provision, has been expecting too much 
from its reports. The power of predicting future events 
of the organism, has been confounded with the divine 
power of omniscience. If an event is predicted by the 
Almighty, or by a person divinely inspired and commis- 
sioned, that event will inevitably take place, because omnis- 
cience is acquainted with all the opposing circumstances, 
and omnipotence controls these circumstances, so as that 
they shall fulfil His will; and therefore the truth of a 
prophecy may be fairly tested by its fulfilment. Not so 
tbe predictions of the somnambulist, which are not pro- 
l,|jliecies, which are not inspired communications, — but a 
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ample, natural, organic /oregeeing of events likely to 
occnr, through a certain exalted, or newly -developed state 
of the faculties, — but possessing no power to contra! 
opposing circomstances, and therefore liable to be 
thwarted at any moment by the waj-wari3ness of man. To 
test the Inilb of provision, therefore, by the fulfilment o( 
its predictions, is to employ a lest which is perfectly 
applicable in one case, for another case to which it U 
totally inapplicable. Our opponents, therefore, are not 
entitled to put forth an argument wliich attaches only 
to infinite koowledge, against the truth of r state which 
involves only finite knowledge, and which may be con- 
travened by finite opposing wills, and unforeseen ciiviim- 
stonces and events. 

On the other hand, it is of great importance for those 
who admit, and most firmly beheve in the truth of prt- 
vision, to employ the precaution, of accepting t^at on/y 
as leffitiinaie, which has been produced naturally ; thnt 
also which relates to the somnDmhulist himself, rathet 
than to others; and again, tliat which has respect to 
early realisation, rather than that which refers to a more 
distant period. 

The admission of this faculty of provision, as attaching 
iteelf naturally, to the human mind and its organ nnder 
certain circumstances, in no degree invalidates the in- 
spiration of this faculty by the Holy Spirit, as in the 
prophecies of the Scriptures: — on the contrary, — in 
the one case the faculty exists, hut is bounded by certain 



limits, and is 1 



I to error ; — but when commissioned 
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by the Holy Spirit, that is, when inspired, its iiijluence 
is ilUmitable, — its certainty vnerriiiij. The same may 
be noticed with regard to other mental faculties. 

The great unceriainty which attends the notices o^ pre- 
vision, arises from our nol possessing the means of judg- 
ing, whether the faculty has been exercised freely, wil- 
lingly, and independ^vthj of ej-traneous influences, or 
whether it has been called into existence under circum- 
Btimces of cerebral excitation, which are unjustifiable and 
iatal to its truth. It may be assumed as a fact not to be 
questioned, that somnambulists will give only their wild 
reveries, and unsubdued conjectures, if interrogated upon 
that which is not naturally and Bpontaneously presented 
to them, and upon subjects with which they are wholly 
unacquainted. 

By recognising the existence of this faculty as belong- 
ing to the human mind, though in the greater number of 
[ instances undetected and undeveloped, we should at once 
' supersede many of the strongLolds of siiperstition, and 
ebould explain by simple and natural processes many of 
the histories of second-sight, witchcraft, divination, &c. : 
— and we should allay the opposition which has been 
called up against its existence, by proving that it is not 
inimical to the doctrines of religion, or the precepts of 
philosophy : — and that the only real opposition to the 
one or the other, was to be met with in those, who assert 
as untrue, and unworthy of belief, all that is above their 
reason, and beyond the limits of their past experience ; — 
and who are disposed to treat as prejudices and untruths. 
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f<Kt» wluch they cannot explain, — however well ihey 
may be attested iu)d estahlUbed. 

All the faculties of man, which are natural to him, and 
in which the mind in paxnire or tlie recipient, as percep- 
tion, memory, &o., will not be aided, — perhaps even will 
be led into error, by too heedlessly yielding to the pre- 
judices excited by this faculty ; — it is t/ie urtire faculty 
of reason which alone can combine and judge, ttiat dis- 
tinguishes man, and the human mind, from all the men- 
IjJ mauifeslations of the inferior animals; — which does 
not allow us to reject what we do nut understand, but 
only invitee us to a more rigorous examination of results, 
— to investigate ftilly. and discover truth from falsehood, 
— the probable from the improbable, — facts from the 
circumstances with which they are enwrapped and ob- 
scured, — to examine carefully and justly hotli sides of 
the question before we venture to decide upon its merits, 
or to pronounce an opinion upon its bearings: — and 
tlierefore, after admitting the realili/ of prevision, the 
ideas wliich it gives or combines must be submitted to 
our reason ; and thus it will be constituted and installed 
in its .just position, as one ftirther aid to our understand- 
ing. 

My readers will be refreshed after this somewhat meta- 
physical discussion by introducing a few passages firom 
the hfe of Joan of Arc, whose remarkable provisions havs^H 
formed the subject of undoubted history. ^| 

" On the 12th of February, 1428, on which the dis- 
astrous battle of Rouvray- Saint- Denis was fought, Joan 
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SBid to M. Robert de Baudricourt, GoTernor of Vaucou- 
leurs, iliat the king bad suffered great losses before Or- 
leanSj and would experience further losses uniesa she were 
sent lo liim. The exactitude of this announcement de- 
termined Baudricourt to send her. 

" The next day, on her departure, many persons asked 
Joan how she could possibly undertake thia journey, 
since the whole country was overrun with soldiers : she 
answered that she should find the way clear. No acci- 
dent happened to her, nor to those who accompanied her, 
and even very few difficulties during the whole joamey, 
which lasted eleven days, through an enemy's country, 
at the close of winter, over a distance of one hundred and 
fifty leagues, and intersected by several deep rivers." 

" On the 27th of February, when she was about to he 
presented to the king, a man on horseback who saw her 
passing, employed some blasphemous expressions. Joan 
heard him, and turning her head, said, ' Ha, dost thou 
blaspheme the name of God, and yet so near to death ?' 
In about an hour aftei-wards, this man fell into the water, 
and was drowned." 

The following month Joan informed the doctors, who 

e commissioned to examine her at Poictiers, — 

1. That the English would be beaten ; that tliey would 
nuse the siege of Orleans ; and that this city would be 
delivered from the said English ; 

2. That the king would be consecrated at Beims ; 
8. That the city of Paris would be restored to its 

^loyalty ; 




4. That iha Duke of OtIbbiib would return from En( 
load. 

" The king in council, having determined to 
Joan to Orleans, they commissioned her lo conduct 

convoy of provisions of which tlie place stood 
greatest need." " It was observed to her, that it woi 
" be a difficult enterprise, considering its fortificati< 
" and the English besiegers who were strong and powi 
" fill. ' By the help of my God,' answered she, 
" will put them into Ork-one easily, and without 
" attempt to prevent us on the part of the English.' ' 

" The generals of Charles VII., not daring to take the 
route which Joan had pointed out to them, the convoy 
was obliged to halt nt some leagues from Orleans, &om 
the want of water, Find from ndverae winds. Everybody 
was confounded and in grief; but Joan announced that'' 
tlie wind would soon change, and that the provisioi 
Would be easily thrown into ihe town, in spite of 
English : a)) which was completely verified. 

" The English retained one of the heralds whom Joan 
had sent to summon them to surrender ; — they even wished 
to bum him alive ; — and tliey wrote to the university of 
Paris to consult upon tLe subject: Joan assured thi 
that they would do him no harm. 

" When Joan appeared on the redoubt called 
boulevard de la Belle-Cioix, to summon them to raise ibai 
siege, these loaded her with abuse, especially one of tiw, 
officers, to whom Joan replied, ' that he spoke falsely, 
' and in spite of tbem all, they would soon depart ; but' 
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' tAaf he would never see it, and that many of his people 
' would be kiUed.' In fact, when the fort of Toumelles 
was taken this officer wished to moke his escape by the 
bridge which separated the fort from the suburbs ; but an 
arch garo way beneath his feet, and ho, with all his men, 
were drowned. 

" Having introduced the convoy of provisions and 
ammunition into Orleans, Joan foretold to the inhabitants 
that in five days oot an Englisbman would remain before 
their walls. 

" On the 6lh of May Joan informed her confessor, 
that on the next day, she should be wounded above the 
bosom, while before the fort at the end of the bridge. 
And in fact she received a lance between tlie neck and 
the shoulder, which passed out nearly half a foot behind 
the neok. 

" On the morning of the 7th, her host having invited 
her to partake of some fish which had been brought him, 
she desired bim to keep it till night, because she would 
then bring him a stronger who would do his part in eating 
it. She added, that after having takeu the Toumelles, 
she would repass the bridge, — a promise which seemed 
impossible to any body — but which nevertheless was 
fulfilled, like all the other impossibilities. 

"The irresolution of theking was thegreatest punishment 
to Joan :— ' I shall only continue for a year, and a very 
' little more,' said she, ' I must trj- to employ that year 

I well.' 
" The Duchesse d'Alent;on ■was greatly alarmed, on 
leing her husband at the head of the army, which was 
, L 
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Kbottt to enforce tho corooaUon of the king at Reinift. 
Joan told her to fear nothing, — that she would bring him 
bock fiufe and sound, and in a better condition than be 
was at that moment. 

" At the attack of Jargean, the Duo d'Alen^on was 
attentively reconnoitring the outworks of the town, when 
Joan told him to remove from tlieapot on which he was stand- 
ing, or that he would be killed b; some warlike missile. 
The duke removed, and almost immediately afterwards, a 
gentleman of Anjou, by the name of M. de Lade, was 
struck in tho very place, which the duke had just left. 

" The English generals, Talbot, Searles, and Fajstafi*. 
having arrived with four thousand men to the relief of 
the Castle of Bcaugonie, in order to raise the siege of that 
place, Joan predicted that the English would not defend 
themselves — would be conquered, and that this triumph 
would be almost bloodless on the part of the royal army — 
and that there would be verij few — not quite to say no 
one, killed of the French combatants. In truth, they lost 
but one man, and almost all the English were killed or 
taken. 

" Joan had told the king not to fearanywant of troops 
for the expedition to Reims, — for that there would be 
plenty of persons — and many would follow liim ; in 
truth, the army increased visibly from day to day, and 
numbered twelve thousand men by the end of June 
1429." 

" When the army had arrived before Troyes, that city 
shut its gates, and refused to yield. After five days 
waiting, and useless efforts of capitulation, the m^ority of 
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fhe connoil advised to return to Gien ; but Joan declared 
that in less tliiLii three days, she would introduce the king 
into the city by favour or by force. The chancellor said 
that they would even wait six days, if they could be sure 
of the truth of her promises. ' Donbt nothing,' said she — 
' you will be muster of the city to-morrow' Immediately 
preparations were made for the projected assault, which 
so alarmed the inhabitants and their garrison, that they 
capitulated next day." 

Charles feai^ed that the city of Reims would oppose a 
long resistance to his arms, and that it would be difficult 
to make himself master of it, because he was deficient in 
artillery. " Have no doubt," said Joan, " for the citizens of 
the town of Reims will anticipate you. Before you are 
close to the city, the iubabitanta will surrender." On the 
16th of July the principal inhabitanis of the city laid its 
keys at the feet of the king. 

During her captivity, Joan made the following predic- 
tions on the 1st of March 1430, in the presence of fifty- 
nine witnesses, whose names are given faithfully by M. 
le Brun de Charmettes. " Before seven years are past, the 
Enghsh will abandon a larger prize than they have done 
before Orleans, and will lose everything in France. 

" They will experience the severest loss they have erer 
felt in France ; — and this vrill be by a great victory which 
God will bestow upon the French." 

" Paris was actually re-taken by the French under the 
command of the Marshal de Eichemont, and the Count de 
Dunois on the 14th of April, 1430." 

As to the great victory which should prove so fatal tu 



tbe English, M. 1e Brun Diiuks may be understood, dLher 
tiie Latlle of Tormigny, giuned by tbe French in J 450, 
and wliich resulted in the conquest of Normundy, — or the 
battle of Castillon fought Jn 1452, in wbicb tbe renowned 
general Talbot perished, and wbicb completed the submis- 
sion of la Guienne to France. 

" In order to explain the expression, will lose every- 
thing in France, the same author recalls the fact, that the 
people in general, restricted the term France to what had 
originally composed the immediate dominion of Hngo 
Capet and his successors, as I'lsie de France, rOrleannais, 
le Berri, la Touraine, &lc. Thus Joan of Arc, bom at 
Domremy, at the extremity of la Cliampagne, said that 
Saint Michel bad ordered ber to go into France." 



Thirteen years before the revolution, were recorded with 
fearful interest, these prophetic words with which the p^re 
Beauregard (a learned divine) made tbe roofs of Notre 
Bame to resound in a moment of inspiration. " Yes, thy 
" temples, Lord, will be stripped and destroyed — thy 
" worship abobshed — thy name blasphemed — tby festivals 
" proscribed. But what do I hear ? Great God I what 
" do I see ? To the sacred songs wliich have made these 
" hallowed roofe re-echo to thine honour, will succeed 
" profane and indecorous songs ;^ftnd thou, infamous 
" divinity of Paganism, immodest Venus ! thou vrilt come 
" audaciously to take the place of the living God, — to 
" seat thyself on the throne of tbe Holy of bolies, — and to 
" receive the unhallowed incease of thy new worshippers." 
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In his Lent sermons, preached before the court in 1789, 
he announced, as a second Jeremiah, the evils with which 
France was threatened, and created a very powerful sen- 
sation. 

But we must return to our discussion. If any of my 
readers would like to follow out the examples of this most 
interesting subject, he will find a considerable assemblage 
of most remarkable cases io the appendix to Deleuze, 
Memoire sur la Faeulte de Prevision 

On reviewing the subject, we shall infer that previsions 
are uniformly the result of mental combinations ; that is, 
of mind, reasoning according to the impressions which it 
has received, — and not from that mind having become 
independent of i\s material organ, — and acting according 
to the nature of purely spiritual being. All these views 
however, we must rccoUect, are not demonslrated, but ore 
still open to inquiry, and discusaion. 

Let it, however, be always kept in mind, that the 
faculty of prSvision does not give the power of looking 
into futurity, — nor of prophesying future events, any 
further than as these are combinations of effects which 
will probably result from the agency of present events. 
and their consequences. 

The provision of events dependent upon moral causes, 
would be useless, if not impossible, — since in order to 
foresee with anything like an iipproach to certainty, it 
must be, tbat the events in question must necessarily 
lake place. But tlial they may possess this attribute, 
their nature must he physical, — since if their cause be 

I moral, that cause may admit of a thousand variations 
L ^ 
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in endless Bnccession : —if Uie naaae bo mixed, and moral 
agency may liave an influence opon its future bearing, 
in BO far as tliis may be the case, the result is rendered 
uncertain : and tborefore we shall see that under any 
circumstances, the fiilflbnont of events predicted, may be 
prevented, by calling in tlie agency of moral causes to 
effect that change. And if the predicted events, may 
thus, under given circumstances, be prevented by yourself, 
others also may possess this power of prevention, and 
thus the sources of fallacy are endlessly multiplied ; and 
it is therefore the extreme of folly, to rely upon these 
predictions on the one hand,— or to cry out against the 
existence of tlic faculty on the other, becauxe the predicted 
events have not heen realized. 

Wliile then every genuine observer ajidtruthfol reporter 
of magnetio phenomena will allow, that under certain 
circumstances, there is developed on interior sense, whioh 
confers the faculty of foreseeing certain events ; 
also, another manifestation of this same faculty, whit 
we dare not pass without a transient notice, yiz., 
power of jierceiving evente now taking place in distt 
gituatioiiB, — perhaps the most extraordinary of all 
wonderful phenomena we have yet considered. 

The published writings of historians, philosophers, and' 
physicians, mention many similarinstaiices; — andhowevw 
we may be disposed to doubt some of these circumstances 
from their evidence being defective ; — or to reject some 
of their inferences and explanations as untenable, — yot 
after making these large deduction):, there rem* 
a residuum of truth, that witli anything like candid atten- 
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Hon to the weight of testimony, we cannot pronounce the 
presumed facts to be false. In many of these instances 
we have to depend upon faUible witneases, — and that not 
always of very enlightened persons. Let it be remembered 
that the greatest talenta will not enable their possessor 
to explain the hidden recesses of nature : — and among 
those who do not possess such talents, we cannot expect 
to find reasonings, whicli the progress of science, and the 
perfection of instruments, have rendered available to the 
more gifted : — and yet so far as regards faithful observa- 
tion, the testimony of such witnesses is not to be hghtiy 
esteemed : — even tlie very eiTors of their reasoning, con- 
firm the veracity of their ohservation, by showing the 
points upon which their argumentation has rested, — those 
points being so many facts actuatly observed. 

According to changing times, and prevailing theories, 
and his own pecuhar, and constitutional bias, each philo- 
sopher has sought to explain the plienomena observed, 
according to the philosophical notions of his day, — or 
according to the philosophical system he has adopted, 
and with which he hag Unked in his destiny. But not 
one of these expounders of nature has had the shghtost 
doubt of the reahty of the facts: and the testimony of 
such men, both as observers and reasoncrs, as Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Aretffius, Xenophon, lic, is not to 
be despised, or lightly esteemed ; — they were not men of 
prejudice, — ihey were not carried away hy foohsb ima- 
ginations; — they observed and reasoned as naturalists, 
philosophers, and physicians, and they were all agreed on 
the main features of the ^uahty. 
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Since the revival of lettere, eimilar LeBtimony is boroe 
by many, as to iho existence of phenomena, analogoos 
to those which ore apparently produced by magnetism. 
These admit that the sick foresee for many days the events 
which tliey are to experience, and llie remedies which 
would prove suitable and advantageoua under the given 
emergency. And they do not consider this as a super- 
natural revelation but as a new combinaiiun of the ideas 
acquired by the senses, and preserved by the memoryj 
and these associated by an mtelliyent, but undescribod, 1 
and as yet unknown clue of connexion. This state is | 
aometimes attriluted to an organic derangement of the 
brain ; — and is certainly not to be found, except in in- 
timate association with disorders of that organ : — and 
moreover, it is declared to be very seldom found in a state ■ 
of health, and of wakefulness. 

Yet that it does exist under both these conditions i 
certain ; — for however it may bo variously explained, yet I 
the existence of seeond sight in the Highlands of Scotland I 
is so well known ; — and that 

" Coming events out their aliaduwa before," 

is a fact so well attested, by so many authors, worthy of 
credit, that notwithstanding its marvel lousn ess, it is im- 
possible to doubt the fact. With regard to this attribute 
of marvel lousness, it is to be considered that it is contem- 
poraneous, and co-extensi-ve with ignorance; — that it i 
to be found largely developed in men of limited under- 1 
standing, with whom every thing beyond their acquisitions J 
is to them marvellous ; — that ita power and influence are I 
circumscribed by the extension of knowledge ; — that tha I 
6 
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light of science dispels every day the mists of wonder ; — 
that that which is marvellous to-day, may cease to be so 
tomorrow; — and that therefore its indication is, the 
ignorance of inquirers, — and not the want of stability, or 
truthfiilness of the facts. 

We scarcely know how to confine this faculty of pre- 
vision within limits which may be asuiffned, or within the 
reach of any combination of known causes ; — and as 
being a development of the conservative instinct with which 
QAture has provided mankind. But because we are thus un- 
able to trace the steps of this reasoning, and to refer events, 
with their manifold results, to one special series of causes, 
there is no reason, why this chain of interwoven causation 
may not exist: and if its existence could he disproved, 
there is no reason why it should not explain all the terms 
of the other series of causes. In all future investigations 
let us he candid and just, as well as searching in our in- 
quiry, and as opposing ourselves to prejudice and cre- 
dulity : — and lot us at once declare, that under these 
circumstances, the nerves have acquired an irritability, 
which renders them peculiarly sensible to impressions, 
and to which they would not be ahve in their ordinary 
Btate. We are not prepared to say, that the " sunset of 
life" is peculiarly favourable to the development of this 



form of " mystioal lore," but thi; 
I eondition is not sapemutural. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



;ENO-MAGNETr8M. 



We cannot pass over the pretenaiona of phreno-mag- 
netisnt. As Uie very term implies, there would seem to be 
some sort of connexion between phrenology and mag- 
netism. Then how comes it, that some decided and 
thorough -going phrenologists are decidedly opposed to 
magnetism, — and some entire believers in magnetism are 
opposed to phrenology ? At first sight, this mould seem 
to be an irreconcilable anomaly, tliough upon a little close 
examination it will be seen, that the difference of opinion 
rests upon tlie voxata quffistio, of the brain being a 
lingle, or aplural onjan. It is well known, thatwithout 
having any very positive opinion on the subject, — fully 
allowing that the brain is the simple organ of mind, — 
and not considering it as n matter of great importance, 
whether it be assumed to be a single organ with its variety 
of function, or whether we adopt tlie compartmental 
hypothesis, yet that upon n view of the whole question, 
we have ranged ourselves with tliose who withhold their 
belief from the multipHcity of its organic subdivisi< 
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Some of the ultra friends of tMs subdivision have dis- 
covered, not only that the human mind has no fewer 
distiQct though relative cerebral organs, than it haa tin- 
pukes to obey, and o^ces to perform ; but that it is also 
furnished with antagonist organs for all these impulses 
and offices, — that these are immediately approximate ; 
and that this equitable arrangement extends throughout 
the whole cerebral system : — and on Mr. Sunderland's 
list, we find no fewer than one hundred and fifty ! But 
surely when we come to this minute subdivision, of an 
apparently indivisible pultaceous mass, are we not prov- 
ing too much, and in very fact, reducing the brain to its 
one organ, with its great variety of function? And is 
not this simple, natural arrangement, far more conceiv- 
able and rational, than the infinite variety of distant, 
yet relative, and dependent cerebral organs, which we 
possess no means of demonstrating, or believing, except 
through the eye of a most lively imagination ? 

But let ua listen to the experiments of Dr. Elliotson, 
who says that he has succeeded in magnetising one half 
of the nervous system only — or even a small i'ractional 
part of that system ; and also of awakening into 
activity, through magnetic agency, distinct organs 
on different sides of the bocty : — so that on one side the 
manifestations of mind shall be affectionate, and on the 
other side repulsive; — on on« side joyful, and ou the 
cither miserable ; — and so en, to an inconceivable number 
of antf^onist principles — the positive leahty of which 
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principle of aotion, — or that for the time beiDg the brmal 
was abstracted from its govemanae. 

We must allow, that tills state, if it be true, is a i 
extraordinary one ; and we may even earnestly wish tlis 

it had been introduced to notice hy perBons of leas L 
imagination, and more sober judgment than Dra. Elliot- 
son and Engledue: — for although we entertain the high- 
est respect for their talents, we cannot say that we equally 
liighly appreciate their judgment ; and we confess thai 
wo think their imaginations too liable to be captivated 
by the charms of novelty, — and therefore more easil;^ le* 
astray hy some brilliant and unreal phantom. 

It is very certain, that if we admit the fact* and conA 
clugioHs to which they necessarily lead, we must give Up \ 
the ideas of personal idffHitij, and moral retiponsibiiity ; 
for an individual who can thus act differently on two aides i 
of die body, according to the application of certain s 
muii, and to the excitement of certain jMrtions i 
the brain, can never possess a controlling will 
never be conscious of being one imdivided individual, I 
hut must always he divided between contending impulses, \ 
without the power of deciding on what is right: — and ] 
if this power he taken away, so is his responsibility, fcff I 
he cannot be accountable for conduct which arises out I 
of circumstances eoucemtng which he has no definitel 
means of deciding between riffht and wrong. 

It has indeed been justly said that we have no fear-1 
of the moral consequences of any thing which is true ; — I 
but it may he said with equal justice, that nothing whicli I 
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is true can lead to immoral consequences ; and therefore 
it may oftentimes be fairly argued, ex tequali in a retro- 
grade order, that certain dogmas cannot be trae, becuuse 
they lead to evil ; and we would claim tlua privilege in 
the present instance. 

But let U9 hear what Dr. Eiliotaon haa experimented, 
BO far, at least, as those relate essentially to magnetism. 
Dr. E. points to one eye only, — the right: both eyes 
equally became nearly closed. When he spoke, the pa- 
tient answered that he was neither asleep nor awake ; 
that he could not hear or see with hia right side, — that 
I is, — his right half was asleep. One arm being raised, 
\ it dropped, for it waa asleep, and never was cataleptic : 
the other being raised, it waa sustained by volition, for 
it was awake. When Dr. E. raised the eyelids, he saw 
some of the cornea of the left eye ; the right being 
asleep was turned upwards into the orbit, — a beautiful 
fact, and in perfect harmony with the reality of all the 
other facta. When Dr. E. pointed to both eyes, the 
patient suddenly sank, — and breathed hard, as in a deep 



Now the existence o( ^Arfwo-magnetist 
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Plus been denied, and the phenomena which have given 
a semblance of truth to their presence, have been thus 
explained : 

1. The will is the grand agent in the production of 
magnetic phenomena : 

2. The patient is placed hy magnetism, under the ar- 
Intrary control of the magnetiser, and is entirely directed 
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by Ail will, provided that the will doee not overleap i 
barriers of moral reotitude : 

3. So iutimnte is lliis peculiar " rapport," that 
somnatnbulisl penetrates the most secret thoughts of 
magneliser, and is submissively obedient, even to 
unuttered and unexpressed dictates of his will : 

4. The will of the ma^etiscr influences the 
nations of the somnambulist ; and even the thoughts 
feelings of the former are involuntarily transmitted to 
patient : 

5. According to the Romish ritual, patients 
permitted to be subjected to the solemnity of exorcii 
unless previously found to posses the faculty of penet 
ing even the unexpressed, and unperoeived thoughts 
the mngnetiser : 

6. Thus, this much-vaunted phreno- magnetism is 
plained by the well-established law of clairvoyanoe, 
which the magnetised thinks and feels with the brain 
the magnetiser. 

In the liistory of the Convulsionn aires by M. Carr6 
Montgeron, that which is " still more surprising, it ol 
happens at certain periods of their extacies, that they 
will understand whatever is addressed to them, in what- 
ever language it may be spoken, and will reply to the 
whole in a perfectly correct manner : of this state these 
■' have been many witnesses." The same thing has hi 
spoken of by Bertrand. 

Now how is this to be explained, except by the fore- 
going principles ? It is the thouffht, not the language 
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which they comprehend ; for tkia state does not convey 
& gift of language, or a gift of tongues, so that the par- 
ties speak by ii/sj/iration : since, as we have before stated, 
they do not acquire in somnamhulism, knowledge which 
they did not previously possess, though their knowledge 
is perfected, and rendered brighter, and more accurate — 
as well as more capable of adaptation by the exaltation 
of their faculiios. 

This dynamical combiuaCion of two separate nervous 
systems has been caUed " /leuroffamia :" and we should 
not object to the term, were it employed only by scien- 
tific men, in a scientific sense ; but we fear its ordinary 
employment, lest ideas become attached to it, which 
ought never to exist ; which ought to be suppressed ; — 
and which would be injurious not only to the cause, but 
also to the subjects of magnetism. We may he thought 
fastidious upon this subject; bnt we become daily more 
jealous of the moral character, and moral tendencies of 
magnetism, — of all which belongs to it, — and even of the 

■ terms which designate its phenomena. 

I ' Hence then has been the error of the phreno-mag- 
netista ; they have found that they have produced certain 
specific eflects by magnetising one portion of the brain, 
whereas it is really, that there has been a correspondence 
— a co-idenlily in the feelings, the thoughts, and the 
opinions of the magnetiser and Jiis patient, for the latter 
answers a question put by the former according to Ai> 
precise knowledge and opinion ; therefore phrenological 
somnambulists become enyert p/trenoloffists, 
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In this race of error Dr. t^nglfldiie has occupied a very 
conspicuous posilion ; and if we regret thai his great 
talents should be so misapplied, we shall at least oflEot 
him tlie msL'd of perfect hontisty and sincerity : 
he fearlessly avows his principles anil insists on the 
portanco, that every future exposition of " our doc- 
trines," should be preceded by the inculcation of mate- 
rialism as tlieir basis. He avows that we have no evi- 
dence of the existence of an essence, and or] 
matter is all that is necessary to produce the manifee 
tions of human aod of brute cerebration. 

We must cease speaking of " the mind ;" we must 
continue enlisting in our investigations, a spiritual 
aence, — and confine ourselves to the consideration 
organised matter, — its forms— its changes — and its abi 
rations from normal structure. 

According to Dr. Englcdue, mind has but an imagi- 
nary existence : we have to consider matter only. What 
is organised matter ? A collection of atoms 
certain properties, and assuming different ard 
nate forma. What is hraln ? Merely one variety 
organized matter ? What is cerebration ? The functii 
of the brain, — one of the manifestations of animal life,- 
and resuhiog from a peculiar comhination of matter, 
varied changes of form give rise to the numerous 
festations of cerebration, in the different tribes of heings, 
— and the varied changes of cerebration in the same 
beiiiff, originate in molecular attractions. 

Does any one doubt the power of matter 
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the phenomena of thought and feeling ? To such we 
would say, let us first find out, all that matter cati do, 
before we venture to assert what it cannot do. 
_ Again, Dr. Engledue remarks, that we have to do 
^•tnnphj and e.rcluxirely with matter. 

" I simply applied my finger to the organ to he excited, 
and willed that it should become so excited; and in the 
majority of cases, the excitation was instantaneous, always 
rememhering that the patient has been first placed in the 
magnetic trance." 

Again, all the actions and all the thoughts of man, 
are the product of material changes : let no cerebral phy- 
siologist speak of " the mind" of man, for he cannot 
bring forward a single fact to support his position. 

Again, the actions of the human race, necessarily re- 
lit from its organic constitution : and further. 

The human race has the power of modelhng its organi- 
sation, — 60 as to produce by a series of combinations, a 
high moral and intellectual character, or decidedly the 



Again, man has been weighed down by a spiritual 
philosophy ; — be has been taught and still believes that 
be possesses " a mind ;" — that tliis presiding principle 
suggests and proposes modes of action ; — in fact, thai he 
is a being of a higher order, — in possession of something 

I beyond his organisation, which is the cause of his supe- 

I riority. 

Further, man's thoughts and actions are tho necessary 

\ teault of the activity of his cerebral organism : and tlie 

L«aase of ihe peculiar foi^n of thai cerebral organism, and 
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the RESrLTiNG thoughts and octions. is to be sought 
in tlie lnw8 of lioroditary descent. 

Onuo more, dixeawd individuals are punuUed for 
tions, the necexnary renult of the activity of an imper- 
fect organUm, transmitted to them by their parents. 

Again, vengeance can dentroff the being, but will never 
reform him : it can destroy the vitality of cerebral matter, 
hut it will never prevent certain actionfl resulting from 
certain combinalions. The rulers of this country hawr. 
yet to be taught, that a man's conduct is the inetni 
resiih of hin cerebral organism, modified hy the cit 
slanren which surround Attn at slated periods. 

And finally. Dr. Engledue emphatically asks, " 
optional with the criminal, think you, to be, or not 
guilty of ft crime?" 

He adds, tliat " the same principles apply to criminal 
legislation, and to Uie trial of insane persons. The 
criminal is insane for the time. We ought to look on 
both parties, as objects deserving our protection and 
our pity ; as heings incapable of protecting themselves, 
because of their natural formation, and therefore 
claiming the fulfilment of a natural right, — the right 
oi hcing protected, and of being treated on the prinu.- 
pies of reason, benevolence, and justice." 
Now we have somewhat to say in reply to these 
sertjons : hut as Dr. Elliotson adopts them as his oi 
by speaking of this address as powerful, truly philot 
phical, benevolent, and noble ; and as he 
munication illustrative of the subject, and published as a 
kind of appendix to it, we shall prefer placing some of 
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Dr. Elliotaon'g views also before our readers, and after- 
wards exhibiting oiii own views of the errors of tbese two 
great men, whone cerebral orffamtm xeems to have been 
cast into tlie same mould : — pity is it, that we are not 
acquainted with the cerebral organisms of their immediate 
progenitors. 
I Dr. ElUotson observes, that placing the point of a 
[.finger on the rigJit organ of attachment on one of his 
patients, she strongly squeezed my fingers of the other 
hand, placed in her right hand, and fancied I was her 
iavourite sister : — removing it to the organ of Helf-esleem, 
she let go my fingers, — repelled my hand, — mistook me 
L lor a person she disliked, and talked in the haughtiest 
I manner. Replacing my finger on attachment, she again 
^okc affectionately. Removing the finger to destructive- 
t, she repelled my hand, — mistook me for some one she 
I disliked,— and fell into a possion. The finger upon 
v^euevoleuce, silenced her instontiy, and made her amia- 
§Ue, but not attached. And this state of the organs on 
e side, gives evidence of itself, on only one half of the 
I System. 

Every animal is matter; an.d has a portion of itself 
F named nervous, which executea the functions of feeling 
I and consciousness, desire and will. 

To ascribe the properties of the brain to a spirit, or 

something distinct from matter, is as childish as it would 

be to ascribe the properties of gravitation, — the pheno- 

^H ntena of hght, heat, electricity, &c., to something dis- 

^^ktiiiot from matter. 
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; a consciouaness of per- 



All crimiaals think, i 
»onalitg, 

Exuitfinent nf cerebral faculties singly, and in variona 
uombinnliune, in the mesmeric state, may hg the n 
of mere itugge»tion : tliUB a patient may fancy 
exciwd, and so cause its excitement. 

By mini nformi tig us on the seat of an organ, comt 
livenesM may be excited by touching benevoleHce. 

An association btiing established iu a patient's thoughts, 
B faoulty may be excited by touching a distant part : — 
no " wonder, therefore, that some fancy they have dis- 
" covered two hundred organs." 

" I can effect," observes Dr. Elliotson, " any thing 
" in her by imagination. By merely saying — when I 
" touch the point of my chin twice, — I wish you to fall 
" asleep, she does actually full into the sleep-waking 
" state." 

" The operator should will nothing : he Bhould, 
possible, not know to what cerebral organs he is poi 
ing, that the will may be prevented from acting, 
how is this possible ? — can he avoid thought ? and if 
not, the mesmerised reads his thoughts. 

In the same strain, Dr. Davey remarks, " the organ 
of destruc liven ess, for instance, may be dixeased, and ita 
natural function be so increased, that the sufferer is the 
mere instrument of such an unhappy jihysical conditio^ 
He becomes to all intents and purposes a mere 
He would, but he cannot oppose the fo 
sions ; he is the slave of his impulses. 
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Delusion constitutes only a prominent Bymptom of 
cerebral disease ; — a mere feature of the general moral 
perversion of his nature. 

Bicard relates the case of a somnambulist who was 
perfectly deaf to all ordinary Bounds, but could liear any 
thing addressed to him through the intervention of 
musical sounds. 



\ 
I 



Now to all tills, we reply first, that we rejoice in the 
honest avowal of the principles here inculcated, and of 
the consequences to which they lead. Indeed we should 
be inclined to give to our opponents, greater credit than 
tbey would be diposed to take to tliemselves: — for we, 
forgetting the utter shameleaaness which reaulta from the 
entire abandonment of moral pri/tcip/e (dissociated 
from cerebral fibre, and the offspring of spiritual exist 
ence) should have attributed to them, a measure of can- 
dour and honesty, and self-sacrifice lo the cause of what 
they beUeved to be truth, in the thorough- going avowal 
of views, which to the great majority of the tliinking part 
of maukind must be obnoxious, — and therefore which 
must excite against them some feeling of apprehension, 
and of distaste, — if not of disapprobation. But our 
benevolent and charitable feelings towards theao volun- 
tary martyrSj liave been checked by the fact, that 
they themselves eschew any such motives, since they 
have only acted up to ihe impulses of their own or- 
ganism, and have been the laere creatures of their own 
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brail]. And since il appeoxB thni iliey differ largely froi 
their felha-g in their general views, — and, morpover, 
they think thoeo follovrs who are believers in the existeni 
of mind, so childish as to be beyond the pale of re 
son: — with these strong attributes of insanity, there 
reason to fear that they are some of Uioao diseased 
dividunis, whom they have so feelingly described as dt 
mnading our pity, — not our reprobation, — and as requirr 
ing all our efforts to cure, and not to punish. 

Under tliia conviction, and nnder the influenco of the.' 
benevolent feelings wliich flow from it ; and truly feelinj 
that if we " hang a man for going mad," 

" Then farewell— British freedom t" 

we have hesitated long, whether it would be right to attempt 
llie exposure of their hallucinations to the public gaze ; — 
and we have been only satisfied in doing so, by the recol- 
lection, that before they can be admitted into the asylumi 
which they project, there must be certificates of insani^, 
and proofs before a competent court, that tliey [ire i: 
capable of managing their own affairs with advant 
to themselves, and without injury to others. 

It is said that we have no evidence of the existence of 
an essence; and that organised matter is all that is ne- 
cessary to produce the phenomena of mind. We shall 
not stop to quibble about terms : — hut we shall fearlessly 
assert, that we have as much evidence, in favour of a 
principle superadded to matter, called mind, — j 
in proof, that organised matter is " all that ia necessary 
" to produce the phenomena of mind." Neither the 
proposition nor the other is susceptible of proof by 
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' ordinary rules of evidence. We can trace back this fiinc- 
tion of " cerebration" a certnin distance, — but we can go 
no farther: — we can see that the brain is the organ 
assigned by nature for tiie manifestations of mind : — but 
in what way is this accomplished ? Why is it, that the 
same organ varies so essentially in every iitdividual ? 
What evidence have we to prove, tliat the cerebral mass 
exercises the ftmction of thought, and that thought is 
dependent upon the movement of its molecules? 

Besides, we have no proof, that what we term mind 
is not material, only of a finer quality than that which is 
detectable by our senses. What know we of matter 
itself? Can we define its form and structure? Can we 
confine its existence to our own present limited know- 
ledge ? Is it not even now a question not solved, as to 
whether certain phenomena result from matter, in the 
form of a quality of that matter, — or whether tbcy are in 
themselves absolutely aad undoubtedly material ? In a 
great number of instances, do not things which we be- 
lieve to be material escape the evidence of our senses, 
and therefore exist beyond the reach of proof? Perhaps 
no one doubts the existence of a nervous fluid ; and yet 
what />roo/' have we of its existence ? It is vain to talk 
of the non-existence of mind, because we cannot demon- 
strate its composition ; and we have precisely the same 
evidence for its existence, as we have for the moving 
cerebral molecules which perform the higher phenomena 
of thought, and feeUng, and reflection, comparison, judg- 
ment, and resulting moral action. 

But it seems wo are to cease speaking of mind, and 
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uodIido oursulves to the fomiB, and changeB, and devia-^ 
fioiis from ihe healtliy Btruciuro of matter. And wheM 
shall we Uien bo ? Who will first lell us, the fonn, i 
shape, and length, and breadth, and tenuity, and elaslj-j 
citv, Bud cohesion, and colour, and quality of Uie ulti- 
mate cerebral fibrile, — and of the infinitesimal moleculetrl 
(if which it is composed ? Yet without this previousl 
knowledge, how shall we be able to compare, the un--; 
healthy and deficient, with this most perfect condition ?;fl 
How shall we ascertain the deviations from normal stru^- j 
lure, if we are previously unac<iiiainted with that atruo-J 
ture ? And what philosopher will detect the ultimate cere- ! 
bral fihrilo of the human from tho brute brain ? We speak ^ 
not of the entire brain, nor of its developments, and 
superadded arrangements, but of the ultimate fibril ; for 
here it is must commence our knowledge of healthy and 
capable cerebral structure, from theunhealthy and incapable. ■ 
In plain reality, the assumption is beyond the truth : — wa I 
have fio evidence of the p&rformance of mental operation ■ 
by the brain : nor can we in any way detect tlie moral,, I 
and social, and intellectual brain, from the immoral, and.'l 
anti-BOcial, and most stupid brain, if the two are placed 1 
before us, separated from their bony envelopes : — we ' 
mention this, because we have no wish to moot the ques- | 
tious of phrenology in the present place. 

It is said, that mind has only an imaginary existenca,.B 
and that we have to consider matter only : but we have \ 
already proved, that the existence of the o«^is as imaginary 1 
as that of the other ; for tbat mind may be, and probably I 
is, an arrangement of finer matter of which we know I 
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nothing: so that tliis first position will in no wise help 
the materialist out of his difficulties : we challenge him 
to the proof of the non-existence of mind; — and we 
assert that to deny its existence is to involve the aubjeet 
in a greater amount of difficulty thau to retain it. Bat, 
as we shall presently see, the great object of this denial 
is to get quit of moral responsibility, 

A second proposition is, that the matter ieing oryan- 
ised is a collection of certain atoms possemiMg certain 
properties, and assuming different and determinate 
forms. Now we presume that it is intended by organised 
matter^ to distinguish that which is endued with the 
principle of life, and therefore we will not quarrel with 
the term, which notwithstanding is so vague and inde- 
finite, as to be applicable to any hind of matter, all of 
which has an organisation of its own. But waving this, 
we might aak, if we are thoroughly acquainted with 
what is /yt; — we might aak what number of atoms is 
necessary to constitute organised matter ; — we might ask 
what are the properties which distinguish the atoms of 
organised matter; — and we might further ask, what are 
the diiferent and determinate forma with which these 
atoms are invested ? Now to all these inquiries, not one 
reasonable answer can be given : — we must plead our 
entire ignorance of the origin, progress, arrangement, 
forms, and properties of organised matter: — we must 
further plead ignorance of the influence which life may 
exert upou the molecules ; — and being ignorant of the 
meaning of the very lerms we employ, — and being in 
, ntter ignorance of the infiuence, which the agency of life 
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produces upon organisation, it is worse than foUy W* 
HtUmpt to re&BOD a priori, upon the fanctioos of auch 
organiBatioD ; — and it is most unpbiloaopliical in such a J 
HUAe of extreme ignorance to deny, that thtve moiecHlea- I 
maff not be ffotvriic'd hy a cerdiin oflier principle, co-eX' 1 
i»tenl u-ilh life. — and which we call miitd, — tlm respon- 
»ible mot. nliicb choosoB good or evil, and guides^ I 
governs, and directs all the aclioDS of the cerebral o 
gaaism, — in fact, that wlitch constitutes man the moral I 
being, and forms the essential connecting link between I 
himself and his Creator. 

What then, asks our author, is brain ? Merely one ] 
variety of organised matter. Tliis assertion is readily j 
admitted : — it ia a variety of organised matter, in so far I 
as it ia endued with, and composed of nerves, and blood- 
vessels, and atnicture, and is subjected to the physiolo- 
gical processes of growth, maturity, and decay, — is capa- | 
hie of more or less perfect fiinction, — and ia hahle to the | 
pathological conditions of disorder, disease, and death. 

As such, then, the brain forma a portion of the organ- 
ism of the human body. But our author remarks, that 
this organ has a function, — and that thia function is ; 
cerebration, — one of the naanifeatations of animal life, — 
and resulting &om a peculiar combination of matter. 
Now we admit, tliat this organ has a function : — but 
asserting that that function is the manifestation of mind, 
over and above what is connected with mere organic life* i 
we have a right to ask whether this is the function in- 
tended by the coinage of the word cerebration ? We I 
may answer that tliis is not the desiffn of the author; bat J 
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that, the word is intended to dissever the actions of the 
brain, from any thing like a spiritual principle to guide 
those actions. Cerobralion, therefore, is employed to 
convey the idea of the actions of brain, in the same way, 
as locomotion is intended to express the function of mus- 
cles. In plain truth it is equivalent to the idea of the 
movement of certain molecules of cerebral substance ; — 
but it goes no further, — it explains nothing; — it gives 
DO knowledge of the most trifling degree, of wherein 
these movements consist; — or of the connecting links, 
by wliich they are associated with the higher intellectual 
and moral manifestations of the being. There is, we are 
well aware, a reason for this : but its absence is suffi- 
cient ground for asserting, that the term does not in any 
way explain, or define the function, which it is intfinded 
to describe. It is axsunu^d, that there are certain intel- 
lectual manifestations ; — it is assumed, that the brain is 
for the purpose of exhibiting these manifestations ; — and 
the mode of this function is for convenience, termed 
cerehration. But inasmuch as this term defines nothing, 
explains nothing, provesnothing, we are at liberty to deny the 
USB of the term to our opponents till they have shown sufficient 
cause for its employment. We should not have objected 
to the term, had it been employed to express the maoi- 
festations of mind, through its organ, the brain : — but 
the very opposite ia the fact : — it is intended to cast mi?id 
and its actions into oblivion, — and to retain nothing of 
accountable man, but a few organised molecules, over 
wliich he has no control, but which by their wild im- 
pulses control him, and degrade bita itom his high moral 
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QcuooDtablo Elate to tins level of the beasts wliich pe* I 
risb. 

We fully allow, that the faDcUon of the bnun is de- I 
pcadiDg upon a peculiar combmation of matter. — that I 
b. matter being Bubjecied to the will of man, — that wilil 
emanating from, and governed by, the mind, — and tbatl 
mind emanating from the First Great Cause of light andl 
life, whose inscratable wisdom has conferred upon tha I 
arrangement of oi^anic molecules, lliat function by which I 
in the inferior animals tbeir circle of actiuna is com- i 
pleted, — and by which in man. his more extended circle I 
of intellectual and moral functions is performed. In him, I 
however, a new life is developed — eren moral life, 
consequence of which ha becomes accountable for Itis I 
conduct here ; — which makes him maBter of himself I 
tlirough obedience to diHiielaws; — ^which teaches him to ' 
control the impulses of his organisation ; — which teaches 
him to prefer virtne to vice for its own loveliness ; — which 
teaches him to choose social virtue for its influence upon 
present happiness; — and which teaches him to live in 
the love, and in the fear of God, in the pursuit of good- 
ness, in obedience to the laws of the moral Governor of 
the universe. But then vfe insist, that the brain is the i 
Bervant of mind, — that man is not the slave of his organ- j 
isation ; — but is bound to execute the laws of the Most J 
High. — and in so doing, bo to restrain, and modify, and ' 
govern his organic suggestions, as will keep himself in 
the paths of rectitude, and prolect all others within the 
social circle, from injury. 

The corollary drawn from the argumentation of onr J 
opponents, is, that the vai-ied changes of form give rise I 
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to the different mamfestationa of " cerebration" in each 
tribe of being : — and thai the various changes of " cere- 
hration" in the same being, originate in molecular al- 
terations. Having proved the reasoning to be unsound, 
the corollary of course falls to the ground. But it will 
be as well to ahow the semblance of truth, with which 
error has been invested. 

Thus, for instance, the form of the brain differs accord- 
ing to the position of animal life, which it is intended to 
sustain ; and is more or less developed according to the 
position in which the Almight; has placed it; not that 
its very limited (not even yet tocotnotive) actions, are the 
result of its scarcely developed nervous system, — but 
that that undeveloped nervous system has been given it 
because its destiny was limited. And so on, as we reach 
upwards in tlie scale of locomotive, and still more largely 
capacitated animal, and still more especially in gregarious 
life, the brain is developed according to the requirements 
of the animal position : — and therefore, in man, whose 
destiny reaches still higher, into social, family, pohtical 
life, — into moral conduct — into responsibility to himself 
and to society, and to his Creator, for every portion of 
such moral conduct ; — and to his final responsibihty, and 
future existence in happiness or misery, for ever and ever ; 
— who possesses a superadded spiritnal principle, ac- 
countable for the actions of the body, and destined to 
govern them, and to constitute man a religious animal ; — 
it is this higher destiny, which has occasioned him the 
gift from OMNISCIENT M[ND, of a more largely developed 
brain, — suited to his future position, and obedient to tlds 
s 5 
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Dev principle of epintunl life. It is not therefore true, 
that inoUicular alterations occamon the varioim chatiffvn 
of " cerebration ;" but thot tho various forms oi' ac- 
oountable being, givo laws to these molecules, and employ 
them at serrant* to execute the niU uf the individual, — 
to control the impulses of passion, — to soothe or silence 
the cravings of organization, — and bo to direct and govern 
them, aa that tliey shall bo in unison witJi the design of 
llie Creator, and moral Governor, and Lawgiver of the 
universe. The error will be tlius seen to consist, in 
maintaining that the fuuction is inherent in the fibre, — 
and that there is no ultimate aause which sets in motion, 
that fuuction, and those fibres ! Cheerless and most 
unphilosophicul doctrine, and absolutely contrary to ex- 
perience and souud reasoning, to say notliing of revelattoH, 
which our opponents must admit in argument, and if 
so yield their point at once ; or else eschew revelation, 
and become infidels — avowed infidels : " utrum horum 
mavis accipe." 

Our opponents desire us Jir»t to find out oU that 
matter can do, before wo venture to assert what it cannot 
do ; — and affirm that we have to do, simply and exclu- 
ttively with matter. But we reply, let tliem, before we 
comply with their requisition, — let them first of all define 
what matter is, and what it is not: — and let them show, 
if they can, that the principle which we call mind, and 
which sets in motion and gi^es laws to their organized 
molecules, is not, cannot be, a new, an unknown form 
of highly attenuated matter;— let them recollect, that 
beyond their visible causation, there may bo, and almost 
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r alvBys is, an unknown first canae ; — and let them 
jirove that in the present case, its existence is impos- 
sible : — else they are beaten upon their own ground, 
and have no standing-place. We admit that we have 
to deal simply and exclusively with matter, because we 
cannot trace back the agency further, — but it is wil/t 
matter as set in motion by mind, characterised bff mind, 
directed hy mind, governed by mind, or left by mind 
to its own ungoverned waywardness, — to tlte unbridled 
Ucentiatisness of animal passion and desire, to the domi- 
mon of unmingUd selfishness, to the desolation of that 
4/reary society, from which the influence of God and of 
goodness, and of moral motive and sanction has been 
obliterated. 

Our opponents, with an air of triumphant defiance, desire 
that henceforward, no cerebral physiologist speak of the 
" mind" of man, for he cannot bring forward a single fact 
fc) support his position. We deny this assertion ; and 
we aver that facts, experience, reason, and revelation are 
«U on our side ; — while we challenge them to bring 
forward a single proof, that the pultaceous mass before 
OB, can of itself, think, reason, reflect, compare, judge, 
Bnd be superior to the motives of selfiahnesa — and be 
guided by pure benevolence, and by the principle of 
p^ferring the welfare and the happiness of friends, and 
relations, — of the community at large, to purely selfish 
present gratification. But if it cannot do so, (and it is 
impossible,) let them not thus haughtily fulminate defiance 
to others. And let us consider some of the results to 
hich ihey would lead us, in orJer that we may see if they 
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have retaou, and liappino&B, nnd virtue on their side,-^, 
or on the contrary, unreason, — misery, — and vice, 

First, then, the actions of the human race necessarify 
result from it^ organic oonstitution. Man, therefore, has 
no choice in his actiuna ; he is a creature of impulse ; — 
he obeys necessarily and implicitly the Giiggen lions of 
his organiBm. And verily if this cheerless creed were true, 
hon degrading is tlio position, that man with all hia tine 
intcltectual endowments, — with all his honourable feeler ^ 
ings, — with all his high principles, — with all his supsnl 
riorily over otlier animala, is no better than they,— is not' T 
governed by these principles of conduct ;— but simply I 
obeys, — headlong and heedlessly, aye, necessarily obeytrM 
the Buggessions of his organism ! We shall presently seS' | 
that he is not to he blamed for this blind obedience tO'f 
passion : — but here we rcnaark, 

Secondly, that the human race has the power ofmodeU'^ 
limj its organism, so as to produce, by a series of com- 
binations, a high moral and intellectual character, 
decidedly the reverse. We have here a new prineiple for-l 
the guidance of future generations. Marriages are not ' 
henceforward to he contracted between parties, arising 

. under proper circumstances, and in well-regulated minds, 
from the development of affinities which are supposed to 
form the elements of happiness in family life : — in fact, , 
they are not to be aiTanged from the choice of individuals, 
(often bad enough it is confessed,) hut from a certain ■ 
selection of some other, who shall decide this momentous | 
arrangemcut, not according to the manifestations of sound 

" miud, hut according to certain orgimic peculiarities i 
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Ijrrewmed organic peculiarities, so as to equalise the 
ificiencies of one, by the rednndanciea of the other. 
rue, that this would be of very little importance, where 
every one nece«narily follows his own organic euggoations, 
and where marriage can be only a " liaison de convenance," 
with no obligation beyond the organic suggestion of the 
hour. But let us imagine what would be its effect on 
society as it actually is : — one individual, for instance, in 
whom destnictiveness is marked, is to be married to one 
in whom benevolence is super - eminent : where acquisi- 
tiveness is prominent, it is to be united to surpassing 
conscientiousness ! — Contemplate for a moment, the 
wretchedness thug inflicted upon immediate society, by 
such an incongruous aggregation of molecules. And 
after all, who is to say what shall be the effect upon 
offspring? who shall say tlmt the children of such a 
marriage, shall not be especially marked by the prepon- 
deannce of the evil molecules i* And if not, who shall 
aay, in defiance of all experience, that the influence of 
I the unhappy molecules, though not immediately apparent, 
I riiall not re-appear in the next genemlion, after skipping 
' over the present ? And who shall say, that this influence 
can be exerted at all in the present generation, in defiance 
' of the acknowledged fact, that the children of the same 
parents are constantly marked by the most diverse, and 
even opposite characteristics; — that tl»ere shall not be 
^^ even H family likeness between them, but that they shall 
^^L be AS dissimilar as it is possible for opposites to become f 
^^1 Surelv tliere never was a wilder h\'pothesia, or more 
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of disordered orgnQism, than has been shown agiunst 
oiir talentt-d opponents ! 

Bui man has been " weiglied down by a spiritual philo- 
sophy," he has hecn taught, and still believes that he 
possesses " n mind" wliich snggesta and proposes modes 
of action ; — in fact, that ho is in possession of something 
beyond his organism, — the cause of his superiority. Of 
course, as onr opponents eschew everything which is not 
material, this weighing down mnst have respect to some 
material weight, which is capable of appreciation, — as 
well as its precise mode and amount of action and impres- 
sion upon his material organism. But strange to say, 
this verg weight with which he is weighed down, is a, 
gpiritual philoKojihy. — and by their own showing a non- 
entiti/, and therefore without weight. It is not matter, 
but spirit, which has weighed him down ; luid yet the 
existence of spirit is denied : there is nothing but matter. 
To such strange inconsistenoies does the love of hypo- 
thesis, and the instinctive aversion to moral legislation, 
lead the votaries of infldelity. It may perhaps be said, 
that tliis is merely playing upon the words " weighed 
down" — and that it is hard measure to charge upon our 
adversaries the employment of a term to which they have 
been unwillingly driven by the poverty of language. 
Grant that it may be so : — but then we on our parts mnst 
claim the same privilege, and must not be held bound by 
the use of terms which the poverty of language has com- 
pelled us to employ ; — and this conceded, our opponents 
would lose much of their semblance of trutli. 

But altogether waiving the question of material weight, 
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[,1ifaiclj we have employed only for the soke of illustratiou, 
iDd taking up the position that man has been disparaged 
in hia intellectual and degraded in his moral aspirations 
by this " spiyitiial philosophy :" — this is a point on which 
we must appeal to argument and fact, Is it possible that 
man will be weighed down, and oppressed, and degraded 
by being taoght his own superiority, — by being taught, 
that his position is suj)enor to the beasts, because he is 
formed to live in society, to form the happiness, and seek 
the good of that society, — to live for others, — to cultivate 
■his powers for their benefit, — to seek the good of !iis 
l^llow creatures here, — to consecrate his talents to tlie 
glory of God, — and that having finished his course of 
UBefulnesa on earth, he has been prepared for a never- 
ending immortality ? Is this calculated to degrade him ? 
Do we not know that the readiest way to produce good 
^Utotions here from inferior motives, is to give individuals 
^K|S good opinion of themselves, — to give them a character 
^ftto support, and a reputation to substantiate ? and is it 
^■(Qot enough to stamp them witli the recklessness of infamy, 
^^— to place upon them the seal of degradation, — to give 
them no object worth stniggling for,— to place them on 
the degraded level of the lowest part of mankind,— and 
finally, to tell them, that each may console himself with 
—being precisely what he has been made by his organism. 
Blessed community of interests ! Alas I that truth should 
e thus perverted, aa to admit of an application so injurious. 
But we appeal to facts : — among whom have existed 
Ale degraded of mankind ? — among those who have 
lelicved in their spiritual existence, or among those who 
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have believed themselves tbe creatures of thetr orgama 
and irresponsible for their acUoDS ? — among those wH 
believe that the; bavc a " miad," or those who are a 
that they have only bodies?— among those who helifljfl 
that when they ore unclothed of this materiid v< 
shall be clothed with immortality, or among those who 
fully believe with life ends their being, — " that their joys 
■' and their hopes will expire with to day ?" It would be 
invidious to answer these questions hy an array of names ; 
hut the eommoQ sense of mankind hits already answered 
them:— reason has already answered them;— conscience 
has already answered them ; — the pillow of sickness and 
the bed of death has already answered them ; — and the 
hist great day of accoimt will finally and irrevocably 
answer them. 

After all this pity wasted upon those unhappy beings 
who possess minds, or who have been taught to think they 
possess them,— and who have been weighed down hy this 
spiritual philosophy ; let us turn our attention for a 
moment upon those who have been taught, and who 
hehcve that they jiosstvs brains, — that their actions are 
the necessary result of the movements of the molecules of 
those brains,— and of the peculiar form of their cerebral 
organism ; and that this, as well as the resulting thoughts 
and actions, are to be sought for in the laws of hereditary 
descent ; — and who, in the belief of this doctrine, have 
been taught, that tlierein consists their superiority ovej: 
their surrounding fellow mortals. Truly this 
of exaltation of character, and of unbounded self-gratnlji 
tion, to find on the one hand, that all one's best qualities^ 
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ftg Weil as one's worst, are to be traced to our progeni- 
tors ; — upon them rests all the blame of our erroneooa 
conformations, and of our vicious impulses and conduct. 
The love of our fellow creatures, — and the superior love 
of their worldly possessions, are "both traced to the same 
source, and we have no credit in cultivating the one more 
than t!ie other. — Inspiring thought! that we are thus 
the slaves of our organism — the creatures of impulse — 
blindly and necexsarily acting according to an impression 
made upon our organism, several generations beforehand 
perchance, and at all events, such as we are, such will 
be our offspring. How debasing— and how fearful a 
thought ! 

The only good which appears capable of extraction from 
such a tissue of evil, is, that if evil has been thus impressed 
upon man by hereditary descent, — we of necessity trace 
the origin of evil to our first parents, and thus derive an 
argument in favour of the scriptural narrative of the fall, 
by the impression made upon the organism of their 
posterity, by our first parents' transgression, and which 
has been lineally handed down to us, their degenerate 
succesaora. 

We must next examine the bearing of this doctrine upon 
the social compact. If man 'a thoughts and actions are 
the necessary result of his organism, it follows that they 
arc not perpetrated with his will, but only by the blind 
impulse of passion, in which the voice of will ia thoroughly 
passive : then he cannot be held responsible for tliese 
thoughts and actions, — his organic suggestions govern 
him, — and he is not accountable for his deeds or words. 
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Then il Is said tUat tliere nre distiascd individaals, who 
ought not tu be iiunislied for condaot, over vhich tliey 
have no control, and wliiuli is the vecexmry result of the 
activity of an imperfect orgiinium transmitted to titem Sy 
their parent*. This is rather an important question, and 
must be examined a little in detail, because if man is the 
slave of his organism, ho ought not to he punished for 
that which be cannot avoid ; — and if he ought not to be 
punished, this will oxt«nd as a principle to enertf kind and 
degree of punishment, as well as to the extreme penalty 
of the law. 

Now wo confess ourselves adverse to the frequent 
punishment of crime, by the death of the criminal : but 
the subject is one which requires more elucidation. We 
consider, that the preservation of society, and its well- 
being, are the great objects of criminal legislation; and 
we do fearlessly avow our belief, that the punishment of 
those who voluntarily infringe its laws, — who break ita 
bonds, — and make inroads upon its well being, is indis- 
pensable to tlie maintenance of its integrity. Let man he 
left to himself; — let him be amenable to no other restraint 
than his own selfish inclination, or the blind impulse of 
his own passions ; and we could easily conceive what 
must be the efiect of such lawlessness, had not experience 
taught us, that the wildest disorder and confusion, and 
crimes innumerable, and wholesale murder, and robbery, 
and rapine, and vice in every hideous form, would certainly 
stali abroad uncontrolled, and by their withering blast, 
destroy the happiness of the social compast. Reason 
and experience, therefore, combine to teach us, the ueces- 
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jr there exists foe tlie punishment of crime, in order 
that individuals may be deterred from its commission, 
where moral principle is inadequatB to this effect. But 
reason and experience do not tell us, of the necessity for 
pimisliing those members of society, who have fallen ill 
from natural eauBes.^or from their own imprudence,— 
or who have become disordered in their senaes. These 
are objects of pity, and for them we build hospitals, and 
endow asylums, and erect penitentiaries, and employ all 
the means of restoration which active benevolence con 
devise. There is then a difference, and distinction between 
the criminal and the invalid ; — and to confound them 
together as one, can only be the result of a wilful perver- 
sion of intellect, or of a grievous fnult in the organism. 

It is then admitted, that while the invalid is to be pro- 
tected, the criminal is to be punished, according to the 
nature of his crime, and the degree in which this renders 
him an obnoxious member of society. This is oftentimea 
a difficulty in legislation, — but it is, we think, pretty 
generally allowed, that tho punishment allotted should 
be such, as that it should invariably follow the proof of 
the crime, and enlist men's sympathies with its justice, — 
and not be so great as to excit« all men's sympathies and 
compassion «i7fl(ws/ the law, and for the criminal; — so 
that they look out for little modes of escape for him, 
instead of rejoicing to fulfil one great duty of society — 
Xo punish its offending members, and in so doing, to pro- 
tect those other members, who in their righteous virtue 
form the strcngtli of the social union. 

Hence the importance of restricting within a very 
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narrow compass, tbe punishment of deaih, because tbis Is 
R punkliinenl so full of horror, that it awakens all the 
feelings on tbe wrong aide, — i. e. against the majesty of 
the law, and in favour of the depravity of the criminal. 
But ought tlie punishment otdcath to be nholly abolished ? 
In every society — and even in those not endued with the 
power of national legislation, — a code of bye-laws exists for 
their government — if not as a lex scripta, yet as forming 
part of that unwritten law, which in its invariable practice. 
is as important, as that which is entered upon the statute 
book. In every one of these social institutions, there is 
reserved the power oi/urmal or actual expulsion from its 
ranks, against its offending members. Thus, it seems to 
be a general principlo of society, that they wlio offend 
against its integrity, sit ou Id be expelled from its ranks ; 
and this loo, for those minor breaches of propriety, which 
involve no serious dfinger to the individual members. 
And if the principle ofexpulMon from society, for trivial 
offences he allowed, there is no law in nature, why the same 
principle should not be extended to the higher and more 
atrocious criminals. And, whereas, in tie one case, the 
law is apparently magnified by the removal of an offending 
member from his peculiar coterie ; — if the crime be a 
great one, and involve the protection of society at large 
then the law will require a heavier sanction, in order to 
maintain its justice. The same character of expulsion 
must be attended with more decided and more extensive 
power, and therefore transportation comes in as the 
punishment of the more grievous offenders against the 
person, or the property of iia members. But we go on : 
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tlie criminal has been guilty of offences of tt yet deeper 
die ; he is careless of human life, — and in order to gratify 
hia passion or liis avarice, he sheda the blood of his com- 
peers : he is therefore dangerous to be at large in society 
any where, — the law is not vindicated and magnified by 
transplantint/ such an one from a portion of refined to 
another portion otjie/ial society ; — and yet expulsion from 
society is necessary ; and it is in this case especially, where 
it would seem that llie punishment of death was a punish- 
ment of social principle, — and was called for not as an act 
of veriffeance, but of justice, and of vindication to the 
insulted and broken laws of society. 

But this should be restricted to a small number of 
cases, and should inevitably follow the proof of coming 
under one of those cases. It is useless to say, that men 
will not be deterred from crime by such a punishment. 
There are those, who are not to be reached by moral 
principle, — ^who have thrown off the sanction of every law 
human and divine, but to whom life has great attractions, 
and who would not peril their social existence, but for 
the hope of escape, which is now so constantly held out 
to criminals, by what we consider an awful offence against 
society,— by the perversion of judicial talents, and by the 
perjury of juries. It is true, that of late years, our cri- 
minal code has been much diminished in rigour, and the 
number of crimes to which the punishment of death is 
afBxed, has been greatly curtailed, to the obvious impunity 
of criminals, —but not to the lessening of their number, 
or to the advantage of society. For let any one compare 
(if be has lived long enough) the multitude of orimes 
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oomtaitted agninst the person, of slfibliings, of marden, 
Sec. &c., commiUed within die last few yuars, and before 
these miiigntions of seTerity had taken place, and he 
must bo constndDed to allow, that they have awfully 
increased, and that obvioxisly, because the punishment 19 
loss severe, and more fi-eqiiently escaped from ; and there- 
fore, the hope of some clever escape, is always prompting 
tlie criminal to pursue hia own pusaionale course. There 
can be no doubt of the fact, and there can bo no other 
mode of explanation, than by supposing, that the knity 
of the law hfiSt fostered /Ac »/isea«<? which is said to be the 
cause of crime, which is about tantamount to asserting; 
any most flagrant contraiietion, and even if it were cor- 
rect, would involve necessarily this truth, — that a greater 
neveriti/ in the lawn icoiild operate in repressiPff the 
teiidenci/ to dimrder. 

But we must consider the question of physical disordtn 
as involved in this argamenl. If we yield the ooknoW 
ledgmeni that man has no knowledge of good and evil,- 
no power to choose the one, or to refuse the other, — in 
principle to guide, — no motives to infliienee,- 
sensations to direct his conduct, which is always I 
inevitable rest/if of hia cerebral organism, modified J 
the circumstances which surround him at any state 
period ; and that, *'/ is not optional to the criminal io 
be, or not to be. ffuillif of a crime ,■ — that in tact man 
lias no power to help bimself, — and tliat he is irre- 
sistibly governed by his cerebral organism, why of course 
we yield the point of punishment; — man is not to be 
blamed for that which he cannot help; he ca nnot be 
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held guilty for an evil whicb is inevitable, — and of course 
ought not to be punisLed for consequences which he 
could not have prevented. But if so, the principle will 
apply to every other form of punisbment as well as to the 
penal extinction of life ; — for what is unjust in principle 
must he equally unjust in every variety of application : — 
and as .witlioul laws of some kind, tlie fabric of society 
must be dissolved, we only pronoimce the social compact 
to be an evil, — or at all events, a good not worth preserv- 
ing, — and not for a moment to be placed in competition 
with the uncontrolled freedom of the robber and the 
murderer ! ! 

If this were t/tdeed the case, well might we ask what 
nan's intellectual and moral powers and faculties are to 
effect ; — we had well nigh inquired what they were ffiren 
him to efiFect, forgetting tliat these gentlemen cannot 
possibly admit of a moral and a righteous Governor of 
the universe or of obedience to his laws ? Absolutely 
nothing : — for tlie only cure held out for the moral evils 
of society, is to take such care of future matrimonial 
alliances, as to seciu-e well -conditioned configurations. 
Now it is admitted that man possesses reason, and refleedon 
— the power of comparison, — judgment, — choice, — will: 
— it is admitted that he possesses the principles of bene- 
volence, — the love of his fellow- creatures, and more 
especially of those placed in reladonslup with Mm ; it 
is admitted that he possesses a principle of conscience to 
guide him, — to upbraid liim for evil, and to smile be- 
nignantly upon bis self-denying exertions, and yet that 
all his moral economy is useless — and that it is idl sacii- 
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licod at Ibe bidding of a few moleculeB of cerebral sab- 

etonce. 

It is, hovever, said that all tbis, is for the baimony 
and beauty of eociety, "where all its individnal members 
are healthy: — and that all they who deviate from the 
Btriot perfection of tliis economy are uti/it^nilAy indiyidoate, 
— not criminalB to be punished, but w'pA to be pitied — 
to be churished, to bo cttred. It is a little extraordinary, 
in the first place, that almost all mankind, possess din- 
euKed cerebral molecules, for scarcely one is to be found 
nbo has not, more or leBS, some moral or intellectual 
perversion; and wo might fairly ask if nature lias esta- 
blished such a law in the other tribes of animals, so that 
no one of them is fitted for the performance of the func- 
tions for which it was created 1 — Surely not I 

Admitting the principle, however,— admitting that we 
are to treat social delinquents not as criminals, but as 
disordered individuals ; and not to punish them, but to 
place them in hospitals for their recovery, let us see the 
efi'ect. First, we are to place them in hospitals: tbis 
proceeds upon the supposition that tbey will not voluntarily 
seek those asylums ; — and if we place them there against 
their will, we deprive them of liberty — that is, we punish 
them. But it has been shown, tliat we must not punish 
them for their inevitable disorders; and that we must 
not indulge the vengeance of justice, for the sake of 
avenging society. 

Waiving this objection, let us proceed. Right or 
wrong, we have placed them in hospitals (Anglice pri- 
aonsj for their cure. Now come the questions in what 
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way (ire they to he cured. Is their treatment to be con- 
ducted by medical men, or clergymen, or instructors trained 
on purpose ? la their treatment to be purely physical, in 
order to restore their disarranged molecules ; — or is it 
to be a combination of physical and moral means ? What 
is to be the duration of the treatment, and who are to be 
the certificating judges of their cure ? Is their domicile 
in the hospital to be a soHtary cell, — or a lounge for 
diseased individuals aggregated together for the purpose 
of improTing each other by the cohesion of their discor- 
dant molecules ? And if the patient should grow weary 
of his treatment, is he to be at liberty to eschew that 
treatment on his own responsibility ? In these hospitals, is 
any dm-iji/i/ie to be observed, — -are any rules to be kept, — 
any work to be done, — any medicine to be attended to ? — 
If BO, and these ore distasteful to the patient, it will follow 
that he rejects them all, or is obliged to attend to them. 
But if so, — if he must observe disagreeable rules, — and if 
he can only leave the hospital by permission, he is de- 
prived of his freedom, — he is punished, which by the 
proposition he is not to be, because tliis must render un- 
comfortable some of those cerebral molecules, wliich we 
are hound so sedulously to guard, and to preserve in 
harmonious continuity. 

Again, we must have a word with regard to the extreme 
case, — to the individual who by his crimes (which how- 
ever be could not help, and is not responsible for) has 
become dangerous to his fellow men ; — and therefore, 
and for their sakes, is to be traosferred as an incurable 
to a hospital, from whose cells he has no mode of escape 
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— no prospect of liberation, but in too tardy doath, 
the mactmoD. According to tliis hypothesis, such an one 
is to be transferred to an itsylom, where bis every want 
is to be supplied, — but where he is to he kept as a 
dangewus hinalJc, witlioiit the hope of a termination of 
bis imprisonment, bectiuse liia insanity is n monomania, 
and the organisation of liis cerebral molecules is suofa, i 
thot although he may not act murder in tbe hospital, be' 
would do fio when drifted abroad in society, so soon as 
the requisite modification of his cerebral organism shall 
be obtained, through the circumatances which may snt- 
round him, that is, so soon as any individual shall offend 
liim. Well then, he is to be confined !o hospital diet and 
supervision for the rest of life, either in soUtary confine- 
ment, or in hospital society. If the former, the absenee 
of freedom, and of the power to go hither and thither at 
will, is an impiisonment, — k a punishment, however it 
may be sophiaticated by fair terms ; — and as sai^, 
is apunishmcnt, which ouifht not to he indicted upaa one 
who commits wrong in'esistibly, and has no power to 
preserve him from wrong. Still further, if his confine- 
ment be solitaTi/, he ia committed to tlie most horrible, 
and intolerable of all punishments, — ten-fold worse thaai 
death itself, and a thousaad-fold more intolerable, — whilal 
the vengeance of the law assumes in this form, the un- 
tamed and untiring mahgnity of the disorder ocoasioaed 
in the will of the judge, by the disturbed cerebral mole- 
cules, which have been irritated by the ciroumstanoea that 
surround him. Alas! alas! to what folly, and absurdity, 
and irrationalism, will men be led by indulging an hypo- 
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fitfiesis, newly fleiJgcd for the purpose of suiliog their own 

[■-preconceived notioDs ! 

We have perhaps exhausted too much time on this 
diBCaKion ; bat at its close, we trust we may say, that 
to ascribe all the manifestations of mind, — of thought, — 
feeling, — desire, — will, — and all the evils of mankind, to 
the motion of a few cerebral molecules, is as childish as 
it would be for a grown person to believe, that the reflec- 
tion of himself in a mirror arose from another individual 
placed behind that mirror, and has actually no better 
ground for its support. We take leave of our opponents 
tiierefore with the earnest hope, that they may " never 
e to claim the fulfilment of that natural right, — tlio 
" right of being protected, and of being treated on the 
"principles of reason, benevolence, and justice." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON EXTASE. 



A FEW words on this very remarkable state, will com- 
plete our design ; and in treating of this peculiar condi- ' 
tioQ, we shall claim the privilege of retaining the French \ 
term above employed to describe it, because we have no I 
English correlative, and because the term ecstacy is ut- I 
terly inadeqaate to represent eji-fase. 

This state, which involves an incomprehensible degree 
of intuitive contemplation, as well as an augmented capa- 
city, and exaltation of tlie faculties, has been employed 
as the stock upon which enthusiasm and folly on the one 
liand, and designing chicanery on the other, have grafted 
much which is absurd and untenable. Thus, for in- ■ 
stance, it has been attempted to prove by it, the identity I 
with itself, of sorcery and demonology; — it has been-^ 
attempted to show that through its iufiueuce. Bowers and 
shrubs will decay or flourish at the will of the indivi- 
dual : — and that the weather may 1 
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that it may rain at ono point, and not rain at another, — 
and that, these peculiarities aliall be under the influence 
of the magnetiser. Now all these, and many such like 
follies, are utterly repudiated : — they are excrescences 
which arc maintaining a papaside existence upon the 
fostflr-parent plant, hut which have no legitimate con- 
nexion with the original stock. 

Again, it has been asserted, that sometimes somnam- 
bulism lapses into a state of mystical e.vtane, in which 
the soul retiring within itself is admitted to the contem- 
plation of the Eternal, — exults inits glory, — converses with 
the angels, — and dehghts in the unspeakable accents of 
the seraphim. Here again is such an amount of exagge- 
ration of the truth, that it has almost lost its onginal 
semblance ; and it has become so mixed up with error, 
that it should remain as an example of how far honest 
intention may be perverted, and become amalgamated 
with untruth and dishonesty. 

But leaving these perversions, let us simply state what 
■we mean by this absolute condition, from which every 
tinge of hyper- exaltation and enthusiasm has vanished ; — 
a peculiar state which it is necessary to inquire into, and 
that more particularly, because it has been mistaken and 



In thia extraordinary state, the supremacy and pre- 
eminence of rehgioua ideas is mainly remarkable ; the 
mind seems to be abstracted from the low and grovelling 
relations of humanity, and to expand in a heavenly atmo- 
sphere ; — hence the absurdities and perversions to which 
we have above alluded. In truth, the devotion of man's 
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pnt»ent to lis future state, and the ftgenoy of a miper^- 
JDteii^Dg Providence in ail that concerns liim, an 
strongly marked in t)ie thoughts and feelings ; — life ap- 
pears only as a voyage of preparation fur eternity, daring 
vhiuli will bo fixed the future position there of the indi- 
vidual : — the earth and all attaching to it, has in conse- 
quence of hia distance from it in spirit, dwindled into 
a mere speck :^-every conoexion with it appears dissolved, 
—and the whole system seems spiritualised. In this 
^tato the independence and immortality of the soul, and 
the liberty of man, as a free agent, appear self-evident ; 
and the extatique is convinced that God regards him, — 
and that prayer is the communication between him and 
hia creatures ; — the only means of obtaining his aid,— 
of averting menacing evils, and of converting apparent 
misfortunes into blessings. 

Now it is quite possible in this state, tliat the prodi- 
gious difference, wluch he perceives in hia new method 
of envisaging objects, from that of his ordinary waking 
state, the new hght which shines upon him, — the novel 
faculties with which he finds himself endued, — and the 
immensity of the horizon which opens before his eyes, 
may lead him to the idea of being inspired, and of hia 
words being dictated by an interior voice, and that thiB 
idea may conduct him to error : — such, alas ! is the im- 
perfection of poor human nature. This, however, is not 
the natural state of extnse; — but occurring in conse- 
quence of the exaltation of the senses, under the influ- 
ence of which the extatique with his wider range of un- 
comprehended views, contemplates himself as the orgaa 
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of some superior intelligence, ntid estracta from all this, 
food for his own vanity. It is then, that he is not to 
be trusted: for nothing but the firmnesa of original un- 
bending principle will prevent liim fiom misapplying this 
state of enlarged vision, and palming upon his auditors, 
his own forced imaginings for the natural and legitimate 
result of his new contemplative condition. 

If, lien, this very rare phenomenoii be discovered oa a 
wotora/ product in somnambulism, the great ohject is to 
suffer it to remain in its natural state, — to listen at- 
tentively to what is spontaneously said, but to ask no 
questions ; for from tho moment you attempt to direct 
the thoughts, from that moment you remove the cxtatiqne 
from his own peculiar sphere of intro-version ; — you 
direct his faculties from the object for wliich they were 
destined, and you transport him into the vast, and bound- 
lera, and trackless region of illusion. 

It is confessed, then, that this state borders on error : 
and in this respect, it only follows one natural law, that 
the extreme of truth is divided hy a very narrow and in- 
definable line from untruth: — in some instances, there 
may be found the most grotesque illusions, without any 
real or substantial foundation : — at other times there will 
be observed a mixture of superstitious credulity, with the 
most astonishing provision; under other circumstances 
will prevail metaphysical language, and incoherent 
images, with descriptions of things, from which we are 
obliged to infer, tiiat the mind has lost its balance, while 
insanity has usurped its sway : and on this slate a very 
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Lmadc upoQ each individual observer, dtat in, 

^ he may have cbiefiy noticed, that which waa 

1 tme, or that which was cloudy and illu- 



sory. 
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Yet it is our firm belief, that nothing of this a 
lure of truth and error, would have taken place, if t 

3umnambuli8t had not been led astray by the ignoranoej.l 
or tlie vanity, or tlie curiosity of his magnotiser; — andl 
if the natural association of bis ideas, Imd not been in- j 
terrupted, to occupy time with objects, which were either 
unreal, or to which he was absolutely a stranger. 

We insert the following case in illustration of this sin-^ 
gulor property. 

" M. Bicard placed in somnambulism, Madame Maude,! 
" who anuounced that she felt herself much better since I 
" she had been magnetised ' For four years,' said she, i 
■■ ' 1 have consulted medical men ; — I placed myself I 
'' under the care of very skilful men, — men who enjoyed j 
" a Iiigh reputation, — and yet they have in vain tried all ] 
" the resources of their art, without procuring for me, , 
" the slightest allevJaUon of suffering, and without even 1 
" preventing the aggravation of my maladies. 
" at home, more than three hundred prescriptions, and 1 1 
''know not how much medicine; — I have roligionsly I 
■' followed all the plane enjoined upon me, and I have 
" obtained no reUef: but 1 do feel the certainty, that 
" in a little time, I shall acquire the most perfect health 
"by the aid of magnetic processes.' 

Madame Naude then asked M, Eicard to send her \ 
sleep, (this somnambule calls slee^, that state of ex- 
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" tase in which she had been placed for sevaral days, in 
" consequence of her own directioD, and she distinguishes 
" her state of Bomnambulism as magnetic wakiiig :) her 
" magnetiser acted accordingly, and in one minute slie 
" was in a state of perfect exlase, in wliich her insensi- 
" bill ty was ah solute — her isolation complete; in which 
" she no longer heard lier magnetiser, and her immobi- 
" lity was perfect. After about five minutes, she returned 
" to the state of BomnambuliBm. The following dialogue 
" then took place between herself and M. Eicord, 

" ' Have you soon any thing in the state from which 
" you have just emerged, which may contribute to your 
" cure ?' 

" ' No — nothing except magnetism.' 

" ' Can you describe what is this state ?' 

" ' Yes — it is a state of blessedness.' 

" ' Did you think in that state ?' 

" ' Doubtless.' 

" ' What are the thoughts that occupied you ?' 

" ' I cannot express them : — besides, if my mouth 
" could give them utterance, you would not understand 
" them.' 

" ' But again, tell me, aa nearly as you can, what has 
" passed in your mind — and what you felt.' 

" ' I have already told you: I was perfectly; happy. 
" But as for further explanation, I repeat, that if I pos- 
" 6eBsed the power of finding expressions in which to 
" clothe my thoughts, yon could not comprehend me ; 
" you do not possess the organ necessary for its percep- 
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" tion : — those u-ho are born deaf and dumb, can neeer 
" ajipTi^citite tlie dixtinclion of sounds ' 

" ' Wliy did you not answer mo when I spoke to yon ?' 

" • Have you indeed spoken to me : I heard nothing. 

" ' Whence comes that ?' 

" ' What, 13 it you, a magnetiser, who addresses me 
■' ibis question 7 Truly, I cannot think that you require 
'" any answer in order to settle your opinions." 

" ' I know what I think of this state in which you 
'' were just now; — nerortheless, I shall be obUgod to 
" you, to tell me why you did not hear rae.' 

" ' Ah ! truly the house wa» here, but the tenant was 
" removed. It is absolutely, as if I placed my garments 
" upon the sofa, but as if I myself had walked away from 

" Thus finished the conversation. And M. Bioard^ 
" having allowed his patient some minutes of repose, re- 
" stored her to her usual ivaking state. 

Reader ! my task is concluded ! Confined witliin nar^' 
row limits, I have been obliged to pass over very lightly^ 
many most interesting points of view. My object hi 
been to bring you acquainted in some degree, with whf 
is really magnetism : and if I have succeeded, I cannt 
fail to havo impressed you with the desire of knowin) 
more of this very curious department of science : — I must 
have impressed you nitli a teeling of respect towards 
those who do not withhold their assent from magnetic 
processes, and with an earnest desire after further 
sionate inquiry. 
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In order to deepen this impieBsioQ, I would quote 
from a Bennon of the late Dr. Arnold, of Eugby, the 
following passage. 

" And in our own limes, the phenomena of animal mag- 
" netism have lately received an attestation which in my 
"judgment establishes the fact beyond question; — while 
" certainly as far as mere strangeness is conceraed, and 
' departure from the known laws of nature, they are 
" perhaps more extraordinary than some things which 
" we might call miracles. I mention this, because I am 
" inclined to think that there exists a lurking fear of 
phenomena, — as if they might shake our faith in 
" true miracles ; and therefore men are inclined to dis- 
believe them in fpife of teslimon!/ ; — a habit far more 
" unreasonable, and far more dangerous to our christian 
" faith, than any heUef in the facta of the mnguedser. 
" For these facts are mtrre wonders in our prexent state 
" of knowledge ; at a future period, perhaps, they may be- 
" come the principles of a new science, hut they ndther are 
" nor will be miracles: tltey contain ao certain sign of the 
" hand of God." 

And finally, if there be any individual, who after having 
'perused these pages, is still incredulous as to the facts, 
I take leave of him with the utmost regard for the 
nncerity of his opinions, in the translated words of my 
epigraph. 

Whosoever would deny the phenomena of mag- 

" netism. ought not to satisfy himself with saying — 

that is untrue ; I do not believe this ; — that is impos- 

tible ; — thai is not conformable with the known laws of 
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'' nature. Let bim retire to the inmost recesses of his con- 
" science ; let him ask himself, if he has seriously done all 
'* that he could do in order to form a sound judgment on 
*' the natural impossibility of such and such facts." 
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The following extracts are from Miss Martineaii's ac- 
count of her own case, which has been previously referred 
to at the close of the aeventh chapter. 

Miss Martinean thus describes her situation previously 
to mesmeric treatment. 



" DmiDt( these five years, I i 



r felt wholly ai 



1 for 






seldom 1: 

foit. A beaetting aickneas, almost diaabliag me from taking; 
food for two years, brought me very low; and, together with 
other evils, it confined me to a condiiioa of almost entire stiU- 
neas, — to a life passed between my bed and my sofa. It was 
not till after many attempts at gentle exercise that my friends 
agreed with me that the cost was too great for any advantage 
gained: and at length it was clear that even going down one 
flight of stairs was imprudent. Front that time, I lay still; and 
by means of this undisturbed <iuiet, and such an increase of 
ofuatea as kept down my most urgent discomforts, I passed the 
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" last two fears nith less g-uffering tbaa the three preceding. 
" There waa, bowevar, uo favourable change in the disease. 
" EverytlitDg was done for me that the best medical skill and 
" BcicDce could aaggest, and the most indefatigable humanity and 
" family affection devise j but nothing could avail beyond mere 
" alleviation. My dependence on opialea was desperate. My 
" kind aud vigdant medical friend, ^the most sanguine man I 
" kaon', and the most bent upon keeping his patients hopeful, — 
" avowed to rae last Christmas, and twice afterwards, that he 
" found himself compelled to give up all hope of affecting the 
" disease, — of doing more than keeping me up, in collateral re- 
" spects, to the highest practicable point. This was no surprise 
" to me ; for when any specific medicine is taken for above two 
" years without affecting the disease, there is no more ground for 
" hope in reason than in feeling. In June last, I suffered more 
" than usual, and new measures of alleviation were resorted to. ^ 
" As to all the essential points of the disease, I was never lower J 
" than immediately before I made trial of mesmerism. I 

" If, at any time during my illness, I had been asked, with 1 
" serious purpose, whether I believed there was no resource for 
" me, I should have replied that mesmerism might perhaps give 
" me partial relief. I thought it rifjht — and still think it was 
" right — to wear out ail other means first. It was Dot, however, 
" for the reason that the testimony might be ihua rendered wholly 
" unquestionable, — though 1 now feel my years of suffering but a 
" hght cost for such a result ; — it waa for a more personal T 
" that 1 waited. Surrounded as I was by relations and friends, i 
" who, knowing nothing of mesmerism, regarded it as a delusion I 
" or an imposture, — tenderly guarded and cared for as I was by I 
" those who so thought, and who went 
" in deference to the ordinary medical bi 
" morally impossible for a 



n while any hope was cherished from other 



:n further than myself I 
•e and practice, it waa 1 
; idea of trying n 



The efftict of mesmeric treatment is then given. 




" At the enii of four months I w 



i far aa aiy omi feelings 



" coulJ be any warrant, quite v 
" so precipitate as to conclude my disease ^et extirpated, and ray 
" health eatablished beyond alt danger of relapse ; because time 
" only can prove such facta. We have not yet discontinued the 
" mesmeric treatment, and I have not yet re-entered upon the 
" hurry and bustle of the world. The case is thus not complete 
" enou|;h for a professional statement. But, as I am aware of no 
" ailment, and ara restored to the full enjoyment of active days 
" and nights of rest, to the full use of my powers of body and 
" mind; and as many invalids, still languishing in such illness as 
" I have recovered from, are looking to me for guidance in the 
" pursuit of health by the same means, I think it right not to 
" delay giving a precise statement of my own mesmeric eiperience, 
" and of my observation of some different manifestations in the 
" instance of another patient in the same house. A further rea- 
■* son against delay ia, that it would be a pity to omit the record 
" of some of the fresh feelings and immature ideas which attend 
" an early eiperience of mesmeric influence, and wliich it may be 
" an aid and comfort to novices to recognize from my record. And 
" again, as there is no saying in regard to a subject so obscure, 
" what is trivial and what is not, the fullest detail is Ukely to be 
" the wisest ; and the earlier the narrative the fuller, while better 
" knowledge will teach us hereafter what are the non-essentials 
"that may be dismissed. 

" Nothing is to me more unquestionable and more striking 
" about this influence than the abseDce of all reaction. Its highest 
" exhilaration is followed, not by depression or exhaustion, but by 
" a further renovation. From the first hour to the present, I have 
" never fellen back a single step. Every point gained has been 
" steadily held. Improved composure of nerve and spirits, has 
" followed upon every mesmeric exhilaration. I have been spared 
" all the weaknesses of convalescence, and carried through all the 
" usually formidable enterprises of return from deep disease to 
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health, with a steadiness and IranquiUity astonishing to all w 
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" neiaes. At this tirae, before vcDturiitg to speak of my liulth Bs 
" established, I believe mjTBelf more firm In nerve, more calm and 
" steady in mind and tpirita tlian at any time of ray life before, 
" So nluch on consideration of the nataral and common fear of, J 
" the mesmeric iaQuence as peraiciou* excitement, — as a kind of ■ 
" intoiicBtlon. ^ 

" On four days scattered tbrou|;hout six weeks, our seance was 
"prevented by visitors or other accidents. On these four days 
" the old distress and pain recurred ; but never on the days when 
" I was TOEsmeriBcd. 

" From the middle of August, (after I had discontinued all 
" medicines but opiates,) the departure of the worst pains and 
" appresBtans of my disease, made me suspect that the complainl 
" ilaelf.^lhe incurable hopeless disease of so many years, — was 
" reached : and now I first began to glanee towards the thought 
" of recovery. In two or three weeks more, it became c 
•' that I was not deceived ; and the radical amendment has since | 
" gone on without intermiasioa." 

At thia juncture it appeared necessary to secure for I 
Miss Martinenu a mesmerist of higher power than her ] 
own servant, and this was found in the person of t 
volent lady, the widow of a clergyman, who very zea- 
lously undertook her treatment. Miss Martinoau thaa-J 
continues her history. 

" Under her hands the vieuFil appearances and other immediate n 
" sensations ware much the aame as before ; but the experience 
" of recovery was more rapid. I can describe it only by saying, 
" that I felt as if my life were fed from day to day. The vital 
" force infused or induced was as clear and certain as the strength 
" given by food to those who are faint from hunger. I am careful 
" to avoid theorizing at present on a subject which has not yet 
" furnished me with a sufficiency of facts; but it can hardly be 
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" called theorizing to say (while silent as to the nature of the 
" agency) that the principle of life itaelf — that principle which is 
" antagunistic to (liEease — appears to be fortified by the meemerii.' 
"influence; and thus far we may account for mesmerism being 
" no Bpecific, but sueceasful through the widest range of diaeaaea 
" that are not hereditary, and have not caused disorganization. 
" No mistake about mesmerism is more prevalent than the sup- 
" position that it can avail only in nervous diseases. The nume- 
" roufi cases recorded of cure of rheamatism, dropsy, cancer, antl 
" the whole class of tumours — cases as distinct, and almost as 
" numerous as those of cure of paralysis, epilepsy, and other dis- 
" eases of the brain and nerves — must make any inquirer cautious 
" of limiting his anticipations and experiments by any theory of 
" exclusive action on the nervous system. Whether mesmerism, 
" and, indeed, any influence whatever, acts exclusively through 
" the nervous system, is another question." 

The ability to dispense with opiates through tills forti- 
^ing influence, is thus described. 

" The same fortifying influence carried me through the greatest 
" efibrt of all — the final severance frotn opiates. What that strug. 
" gle is, can be conceived only by those who have experienced, or 
" watched it with sohcitude in a case of desperate dependence on 
"them for years. No previous reduction can bridge over the 
" chasm which separates an opiated from the natural state. I see 
" in my own experience a consoling promise for the diseased, and 
" bIed for the intemperate, who may desire to regain a natural 
" condition, but might fail through bodily suffering, Where the 
" mesmeric sleep can be induced, the transition may be made 
" comparatively easy. It ap])ears, however, that opiates are a 
" great hindrance to the production of the sleep ; but even so, 
" the mesmeric influence is an inestimable help, as I can testify, 
gaTe all my opiates to my meBmcrist, desiring her not to let 
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" tne have uif on tmy eatreaty ; and during the day I smxely f 
" ihe want of iLem.'' 

\Vc must insert the entire eoncluBion of Misa 
Dcuii's iiersoiial history. 

" Before kaving the narrative of my own case for that of ano- 
" tlier, widely different, 1 put in a claim for my experijneat being 
" considered rational. It surely was so, not only on account of 
" my previous knowledge of facta, and of my hopelesanesa from 
" any other resource, but on grounds which other sufferers may 
" share with me ; — on the ground that though the science of 
" medicine may be exhausted in any particular case, it does not 
" follow that curative means are exhausted ;— on the ground of 
" the ignorance of all men of the nature and eitenl of the repara- 
" tive power which lies imiler our hand, and which is vajjuely 
" indicated by the term ' Nature ;' — on the ground of the igno- 
" fance of all men regarding the very structure, and much more, 
" the functions of the nervous system ; — and on the broad ulti- 
" mate ground of our total ignorance of the principle of life,— of 
" what it is, and where it resides, and whether it can be reached, 
" and in any way beneficially affected by a voluntary apphcation of 
" human energy. 

" It seemed to me rational to seek a way to refreshment first, 
" and then to health, amidst this wilderness of ignorance, rather 
" than to ha perishing in their depths. The event seema to prove 
" it so. The story appears to me to speak for itself. If it does 
" not assert itself to all, — if any should, as is common in cases of 
" restoration by mesmerism, — try to account for the result by any 
" means but those which are obvious, supposing a host of moral 
'* impossihilitJeB rather than admit a plain new fact, I have no 
" concern with such objectors or objections. 

*' In a case of blindness cured, once upon a time, and cavilled 
" at and denied, from hostility to the means, an answer was given 
" which we are wont to consider sufficiently satisfactory r * Qte 
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thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.' Those who 
could dispute the fact after this lanst be left to their doubts. 
They could, it is true, cast out their restored brother; but they 
could not impair his joy in his new blessing, nor despoil him of 
his far higher privileges of belief in and allegiance to his Bene- 
factor. Thus, whenever, under the Providence which leads on 
our race to knowledge and power, any new blessing of healing 
ariscB, it is Uttle to one who enjoys it what disputes are caused 
among observers. To him, the privilege is clear and substan- 
tial. Physically, having been diseased, he is now well. Intel- 
lectually, having been blind, he now sees. For the wisest this 
is enough. And for those of a somewhat lower order, who have 
a restless craving for human sympathy in their recovered relish 
of Ufe, there is almost a certainty that somewhere near them^ 
there exist hearts susceptible of simple faith in the unexplored 
powers of nature, and minds capable of an ingenuous recognition 
of plain facts, though they be new, and must wait for a theo- 
retical solution. 



It ia tmneoesaary for out purpose, and it would 1 
tmjnst to Miss Martineau, to detach portions ofher deeply 
interesting history of her young somnambule, from the 
context : we shall only beg to refer our readers to it, as 
combining a very simple and beautiful, unpretendiug and 
unadorned story of clairvoyance. 



~ The following extracts from the Histoire de la Revo- 
lution Fran9ai3e, de Lacrelelle, tome 3'"" p. 330 et s 
relative lo Oazotte, whoso extraordinary case of natural 
pievisioQ has been detailed in the chapter on that sub- 






joct cannot fail to give to tUat relaliun, the weight of 
coDtcniporaQeous history, aud at the same lime convey 
a very inltirestiag exhibition of female devotion, in the 
person of hia danghter : — the reader is particuiarly re- 
quested to compare his own previsions with the precise 
circumstances of his death. 

" MecdemoUelles de Sombreuil et Cazotleavaient^alementanivi 
" leur p*re en prison, et rejet^ la faveur qui leur avul ete accordee 
" de lortir la veille du mafiaacre, M. de Cozolte, auteur de plusieure 
" agr^ableB productions, ch^ri dans la ik>ci<;l^ pour la loi/aute df 
" ton caraethv, et la toumure piquante de eon esprit, s'e'tait livre, 
" dans sa veilleaae, & une cialtatioD religieuae ei ardente, qu'il 
■■"croyajt reoevoir des reV^tions cfleilea. Lea horreura d'uoe 
" t^volutioQ ^taieut presentes it son esprit, biea avaal gu'il edatjtt. 
" Plusieura philosophes, si Ton en croit au singulier r^eit de L^ 
" Harpe, purenl le soutienir dt Cazotte, au aioment de lear mart ; 
" car il avail e'te' jusqu'i pr^dire, quelle derail ^Ire leur fin ii chacun 
" d'eux, et il Be pre'diaait fi, lui-mflme une fin funesle. Dt'voue' a 
" la cause royale, il la servait avec une zh\e qui ne lui permettait 
" pas de consulter k prudence. II £tait f(ravement compromia 
" dans lei papicrs saiaia chez M. de la Porte. Conduit en prison, 
" il ^tonnait aes compagnons d'infortune par aon inalterable 
" B^ienic^. Moillard I'a fail compar&itre devant aon tribunal. £n 
" vain ceux qui VentrELinent veulent-ila ecarter par les menacea, 
" par lea coupa, MademolGelle Elizabeth Cazotte, &g,&e de 17 bub :~ 
" la piele' filiale I'a douee d'une force surnalurelle. On ne sail 
" comment reaiater i. aea larmes ; lea asaaeaina s'eionnent ik I'aspect 
" d'un veillard presque ocCoKenalre qu'un ange Eemble prote|;er. 
" Cazotte ne aupplie point, Cazotte ne songe point & ae defendre ; 
" il serable condamne d'avance par son terrible e'crou. Maia la fille 
" plaide pour lui avec tout le pouvoir, de la jeuaesse, de la 
■' beaute, de la verlu. Chaque foia que la hache est levee pour le 
" frapper, elle s'elance au dovant du coup : — Frappei raoi la pre- 
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" Taihe, sVcrie-t'elle. Que j'obcienne de vous la grice de mourir 
" avant mon p6re : pr^eervez moi de rhorreur de voir couler son 
" gang. Les spectateura lea plus ferocea, ne peuvent tenir A. ce 
" Bpectacle. Les cris de gr&ce TeCentisseat du dedana et du de- 
" hors; enfin Caiotte est absoua, et rendu i Ga fille aux cris de 
" vine la nation. 

" Le tribunal du 17 Aofit continuait fk frapper les rictimee qui 
" avaienl ecbapp^ aux assaseins du 2 Septembre, et mSme celled 
" qui en avaient ^prouve' la clemence. Apr&s neuf jours de liberie', 
" Cazotte fut amene' devant ce triburaal, qui semblait ae charger 
" avec joie, d'achever le carnage; — la fiUe renouvela aupr^a des 
" jugea, lea efforts qu'elle avail tenths devant des bourreaux ;^la 
" furent gourds ik ess cris. La scr^nite de ce veillard ne a'e'tail pas 
" d^raentie. Aprfa aon interrogatoire qui I'avmt un peu fatigu^, 
" il B'eodonnit profoode'inent, et I'un des juges, passant devant lui 
" eut I'alrocit^ de dire ; Don, dors ; ta dormirat bientGt du som- 
" meil etemet. Cazotte fut condamnf. Aux pieds de I'^rhafaud, 
" il a'^cria : Je mew* cotne J'ai v(cu,—Jidile h mon Dieu, et a mon 



C. 

On the inter-commmiication of nervous inflnence. 
Much hns been fifiid in tliis work on the analogy, be- 
tween nervous influence, magnetism, galvanism, and 
I lalectiicity ; and this view is supported by the following 
f ^wervalions. 

The celebrated Beclard has often mentioned the cu- 
rious experiments which he mode on the subject of the 
analogy between the nervous influence, and electricity. 
After having exposed a nerve of u hving animal, he has 
often produced a considerable deviation in the magnetic 
needle, by placing it en rapport with this nerve. 
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M. Pr^voBt, of Geneva, in a letter addressed to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, annotinces tliat he has 
Bocceeded in magnetising' steel needles by placing them 
near and pcrpcndieulaily to its direction : the magnet 
tion takes place at tlie moment when muscular contrau- 
tion is produced b; irritating the spinal marrow. 

By ilie help of the galvanometer, M. Donne has dis' 
covered in the living body (and Mattencci is certain tl 
it 19 never the case with tbe corpse) electric 
from the Kkin, to tbe otbor mncous dsmies, — ftom 
liver to the stomaeh, &c. 

We cannot doubt the fact of electric currents in the 
oi^anism after the esperimenta of Donn^, Matleucci, 
Pfaff, Condret, Uutrocbct, &o. : and this has lately re- 
ceived confirmation from tbe following experiments of 
Mattencci. 

In the lower extremities of frogs, tbe nerves being laid 
bare, and eight or ten of them arranged in a series, and 
placed at right angles to each other, and in contact, so 
as to form an unbroken circle of action, — the toe of the 
frog at one end of the series, being applied to the crural 
nerve of the other end of the series, a galvanie current 
ix produced. 






Continuation of the history oftheepileptiocaserepoi 
by Dr. Inglis, towards the close of the seventh chapter. 
On tbe 9tli of Decembt^r Dr. Inglis thus writes : 
" The little girl Sarah hna Walker was, after an interval of 
" several months, viz,, from the time that 1 first mesmerised her. 
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" agaio seized witli the epileptic attacks about a fortnight since. 
" They were exceedingly severe — and attacked her twice in tlie 
" day for several days successively. Her father brought her to 
" me. I tried in my usual way to induce sleep ; but whether 
*' from any change in myself from late illness,— or from the f[reat!y 
" improved state of the girl's own health and appearance, I cannot 
" tell, but I could produce no effect. 1 therefore ordered repeated 
" trial to be made by another person upon her ; and at last success 
" crowned the effort. The mother of the child, can now herself 
" induce the Kleep ; — again, I am happy to say, the attacks are 
" being overcome, and their progress and severity can be arrested, 
" by throwing her into the somnolent state at the commencemcDt 
" of the fit. 

" I thought it only due to you and the truth, to state to you the 
" facta regarding the return of the epileptic attacks ; but during 
"the interval, the progress the child has made in intellectual pur- 
" suits is most wonderful, — and this, together with the altered 
" condition of her body, leave no room for regret that the mea- 
" meric course was pursued with her. A steady continuance of 
" this course will now for some weeks be persevered in, and from 
" present appearances and effects, a permanent cure will, I have 
" DO hesitation in saying, be effected." 
■ Dec. 2. 






" I have only this afternoon been able to make a call of inquiry 
at the house of the little epileptic patient, and am happy indeed 
to be able to report fi^ourably. I menliooed to you that her 
mother had succeeded m mesmerising her, and had several 
time>" bv inducmg sleep arrested the regular progress of an 
attack Notiiithstandmg this the attacks stiU continued in fre- 
quency although lessened m severity, I therefore recommended 
that the tiraee of sleep should be lengthened to three or four 
hours. This was accordingly attended to, and the result has 
been that from the 8th of December to the present date, there 
has been no return of the fits, an4 w(ien 1 aaw her to-day, she 
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** seemed again in health, and indeed I may say welL In sue 
cases, I think good is to be done more by a continuance of th 
sedative effect of magnetism at one time, than by frequent fJ 
petition for shorter periods. ^ 

** There are two other very interesting cases of paralysis of long 
** standing relieved, if not cured, by magnetism, but I shall msn- 
" tion them hereafter.'' 

" Believe me alwajrs fiEuthfully yours, 

** James Inglis.'* 
Dec. 36. 
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THE END. 
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